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Radio    News 


NiVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,    JANUARY    1,   1954 


Oats  Can  Replace  Corn  In  Beef  Cattle  Wintering  Ration 


URBANA--Oats   can  replace  corn  and  be  fed  along  with  a  full 
feed  of  legume  hay  or  legume   silage  as  a  wintering  ration  for  beef 
cattle.      However,   you'll  have  to   feed  more  oats,   as  they're  not   equal 
to   corn  in  feed  value. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  says  that,  on  a  pound -for-pound  basis,  oats  are 
worth  about   90  percent  as  much  as   corn. 

This  means  that   it   takes  about   two  bushels   of  oats   to   equal 
a  bushel  of  corn. 

Carlisle  says  it's  not  necessary  to  grind  oats  for  calves, 
but   he  recommends  grinding  them  coarsely  for  yearlings  or  older  cattle 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  1,  195^ 


Watch  Out  for  Foul  Pox 

URBAM--Watch  out  for  fowl  pox  this  winter,  advises  Dr.  L.  E, 
Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

You  can  avoid  pox  by  vaccinating  all  healthy  birds  over  12 
weeks  of  age  at  least  one  month  before  they  begin  to  lay.   Clean  your 
houses  at  the  end  of  each  laying  season.   Get  rid  of  the  entire  old 
flock  each  year  to  keep  birds  which  have  recovered  from  pox  from  spread- 
ing it  to  new  healthy  birds.  Above  all,  get  your  new  birds  from 
disease-free  flocks,  separate  them  by  age  groups  and  keep  visitors 
out  of  the  flocks. 

Pox  develops  more  slowly  than  most  other  virus  respiratory 
diseases.   In  the  most  common  form,  scabs  appear  on  the  wattles,  comb 
and  eyelids.  The  birds  go  out  of  production  slowly.   If  they  recover 
in  three  to  four  weeks,  they  may  still  act  as  disease  carriers. 

Internal  scabs  form  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  birds  af- 
fected with  the  more  serious  roup- like  form  of  fowl  pox.  These  scabs 
may  eventually  cut  off  the  air  supply  and  the  birds  will  suffocate. 
Chickens'  eyes  puff  out  if  the  disease  hits  their  sinuses. 

There  are  no  drugs  to  fight  fowl  pox  once  it  hits  your  flock 

However,  if  your  veterinarian  says  they  have  pox,  you  may  be  able  to 

clear  it  up  by  vaccinating  the  birds  with  a  pigeon  pox  vaccine. 
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Radio    News 


DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,    JANUARY   2,    195^ 


I 


Scrapie  Apparently  Under  Control  In  Illinois 

URBANA--NO  new  cases  of  scrapie  In  Illinois  sheep  flocks 
have  been  found  since  the  disease  first  appeared  on  two  farms  last 
February . 

Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  the  disease  is  apparently  under  control  in 
the  state.  However,  it  may  take  a  year  or  more  for  symptoms  to  show 
up  after  sheep  have  been  exposed  to  the  scrapie  virus,  so  veterinarians 
can't  be  sure  yet  that  scrapie  has  been  completely  eliminated  in  Illi- 
nois. 

When  scrapie  first  showed  up,  state  livestock  disease  of- 
ficials traced  all  infected  and  suspected  sheep  and  had  them  slaugh- 
tered to  prevent  its  spread.  Veterinarians  and  disease  officials  are 
now  on  the  lookout  for  more  scrapie,  but  no  new  cases  have  appeared 
as  yet . 

Call  your  veterinarian  if  your  sheep  show  signs  of  unusual 
nervousness  or  Itching.  This  may  prevent  the  disease  from  becoming 
a  serious  problem  in  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2,  195^ 


Winterize  Your  Electrical  Equipment 

URBANA--Your  electrical  equipment  needs  to  be  winterized 
just  as  your  automobile  or  tractor  does.  Getting  equipment  ready  for 
the  cold  vlnter  days  ahead  will  mean  smooth  operation  and  prevent  loss 

of  time  from  breakdowns. 

Prank  Andrew,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, says  many  farmers  believe  electrical  equipment  Is  designed  to 
run  throughout  the  year  without  any  special  care.  This  Is  not  true. 
Actually,  electrical  equipment  Is  only  mechanical  equipment  powered  by 
electric  motors. 

Andrew  suggests  giving  electric  motors  a  thorough  cleaning 
to  remove  all  dirt  and  grease  that  has  accumulated  during  the  summer. 
Low  temperatures  cause  this  material  to  harden  into  a  sludge  that'll 
make  motors  hard  to  start  and  prevent  smooth  operation. 

Replace  heavy  summer  oil  with  a  light  winter  grade,  and  use 
a  light  lubricant  for  all  moving  parts. 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to  put  a  time-delay  fuse  in  the  cir- 
cuit.  Motors  will  be  harder  to  start  in  cold  weather  even  if  they  are 
winterized.  This  type  of  fuse  will  give  the  motor  a  fair  chance  to 
get  started. 

Andrew  also  suggests  thoroughly  cleaning  all  equipment  that 

the  motors  run,  such  as  pump  jacks  or  milking  machine  pumps. 

If  possible,  he  says,  keep  equipment  in  a  warm  place  or  warm 
it  before  using  it.  You  can't  do  it  for  all  equipment,  but  you  can 
probably  do  it  for  some,  like  the  washing  machine. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1954 


Corncobs  Make  Good  Peed  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 


URBANA- -Ground  corncobs  can  be  used  satisfactorily  in  the 
ration  for  self-feeding  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  reports  good  results  from  feeding  cobs  when  they  make  up 
about  one-third  of  the  ration.  They  are  now  being  fed  at  the  Univer- 
sity swine  farm. 

He  suggests  a  ration  made  up  of  700  pounds  ground  corncobs, 
600  pounds  ground  shelled  corn,  200  pounds  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal, 
and  500  pounds  sow  supplement.   Grind  the  cobs  through  a  medium  to 
coarse  screen. 

For  best  results,  Terrill  recommends  feeding  your  bred  sows 
and  gilts  so  they'll  gain  three-quarters  to  one  pound  per  head  daily. 

You  can  accomplish  this  by  altering  the  contents  of  the 

ration.   If  the  sows  and  gilts  become  too  fat  or  gain  too  rapidly, 

cut  down  on  the  corn  and  increase  the  cobs  and  alfalfa  meal.   If  they 

gain  too  slowly,  reverse  the  process. 

Be  sure  there's  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  for  the  sows 
and  gilts  as  this  ration  will  tend  to  make  them  thirsty.  Warm  water 
isn't  necessary,  but  it  should  be  free  of  ice. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1954 


U.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  Starts  TV 

URBANA--The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois is  adopting  a  new  method  of  teaching--television. 

And  Dean  R.  R.  Hudelson  has  great  hope  for  TV  as  an  instru- 
ment that  can  bring  good  to  large  numbers  of  people. 

Starting  today,  college  specialists  will  appear  Monday 
through  Friday  at  5:30  p.m.  on  WCIA,  channel  3,    Champaign.  The  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  bring  to  the  living  rooms  of  farm  and  city  fami- 
lies alike,  the  results  of  research  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

Demonstrations  will  include  such  practical  farm  topics  as 
feeding  beef  cattle,  figuring  income  taxes  and  controlling  chinchbugs. 
City  families  will  learn  what's  in  a  quart  of  milk,  how  to  buy  top 
quality  eggs,  and  how  to  prepare  popcorn  treats. 

The  agricultural  programs  will  be  presented  as  a  part  of 
the  "University  Hour",  produced  cooperatively  by  various  colleges, 
schools  and  departments  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

According  to  Hudelson,  farm  TV  is  enjoying  success  on  many 

stations  serving  Illinois  families.   In  northwestern  Illinois^  county 

farm  and  home  advisers  are  presenting  regular  educational  programs  on 
WHBF,  Rock  Island.  Advisers  and  College  of  Agriculture  extension 
specialists  also  are  making  frequent  appearances  on  other  local  sta- 
tions. 

"Television  combines  all  of  the  elements  required  for  good 
t eaching-- sight ,  sound  and  closeness  of  teacher  to  pupil",  Hudelson 
points  out. 

"We  are  confident  that  used  wisely,  television  can  do  much 
to  improve  farming  practices  and  raise  living  standards  for  all  peo- 
ple." 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  5,  195^ 


Declining  Fruit  Acreage  in  Illinois 


URBANA--The  fruit  grower  who  stays  in  business  in  Illinois 
will  be  the  one  who  does  an  efficient  job  of  growing  fruit  of  the  best 
varieties  and  who  is  able  to  find  a  good  market  for  his  products. 

That's  the  opinion  of  R.  A.  Kelly,  University  of  Illinois 
farm  economist . 

He  says  fruit  acreage  has  been  declining  rapidly  in  Illinois 
during  the  past  30  years.   However,  it's  probably  at  its  lowest  level 
now  and  should  increase  moderately  in  the  next  few  years. 

Here  are  some  figures  Kelly  gives  on  small  fruit  production: 

Between  the  peak  year  and  1950,  commercial  blackberry  and 
dewberry  acreage  decreased  from  3,500  acres  to  none;  raspberry  acreage 
from  2,300  to  ^25;  strawberries  from  7,800  to  2,000;  and  the  number  of 
grapevines  dropped  from  more  than  two  million  to  a  little  over  500,000. 

Peak  years  have  varied  for  the  different  fruits,  Kelly  points 
out . 

A  similar  decline  has  occurred  in  commercial  acreage  of  the 

I  larger  fruits.  We  now  have  750,000  apple  trees  compared  with  a  high 

of  nearly  ten  million.   Peach  trees  have  declined  from  four  million  to 

I  750,000. 
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'  FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  5,  195^ 

Fruit  Acreage  -  2 

However,  Kelly  points  out  that  fruit  production  hasn't 
dropped  so  rapidly  as  tree  numbers.   Since  I910  the  orchard  business 
has  become  much  more  commercialized  than  it  was  in  earlier  years. 

Although  apple  trees  have  declined  92  percent,  apple  produc- 
tion is  down  only  50  percent.  Peach  tree  numbers  are  down  8I  percent, 
but  production  is  off  only  ^0  percent. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  Kelly  thinks  there'll  be  little  or 
no  increase  in  fruit  acreage  in  the  future: 

1.  Many  orchards  are  located  on  unfavorable  sites. 

2.  Other  crops  are  competing  stiffly  for  the  land. 

3.  Many  orchards  are  growing  unprofitable  varieties  of 


fruit . 


4.  Some  growers  do  not  find  good  markets. 

5.  Competition  from  fruit  from  outside  the  state  is  in- 


creasing 


6.  Competition  from  other  fruits,  especially  citrus  fruits, 
is  increasing. 

7.  The  costs  of  fruit-growing  are  going  up. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY   6,    195^ 


Corn  Good  Substitute  for  High  Priced  Hay 


URBANA- -Hay -buying  farmers  will  be  ahead  to  buy  the  best   hay 
they  can  find  and  to  use  more  corn  when  the  price  Is  right .      It   costs 
as  much  to  haul  poor  hay  as  good  hay,   and  good  hay  contains  a  lot  more 
feed. 

L.   R,   Fryman,   University  of  Illinois  dairy  specialist,    says 
you  can  pay  five  to  ten  dollars  a  ton  more  for  high  quality  alfalfa 
than  for  low-quality  grass  hay  for  dairy  cows. 

Main  thing  in   good  hay   is  a  high  percentage  of  leaves.   That's 
where  the  protein  is,   Fryman  says.     Green  color  is   important  too. 

Corn  is  a  good   substitute  for  hay.      If  you  have  to  pay  35 

dollars  for  average  alfalfa,   you'll  be  ahead  using  some   corn  at   $1.50 

a  bushel. 

Fryman  says  two  pounds  of  corn  equal  about  three  pounds  of 
hay.  You  can  simply  add  corn  to  the  dairy  ration  you're  now  feeding. 
You  won't  run  into  any  trouble  feeding  up  to  16  to  l8  pounds  of  grain 
ration  if  your  cows  all  have  sound  udders. 


A  1200-pound  cow  will  eat  about  24  pounds  of  average  hay  a 
day.  If  you're  feeding  her  ten  pounds  of  grain,  you  can  give  her  an 
additional  eight  pounds  of  corn.  That  eight  pounds  of  corn  will  take 
the  place  of  12  pounds  of  hay. 


JKMrmi 
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Fryman  warns  against  saving  feed  by  cheating  dry  cows. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  6,  195^ 

Increased  Attention  on  Quality  of  Market  Hogs 

URBANA--An  agricultural  economist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois says  hog  buyers  are  going  to  pay  Increased  attention  to  quality  In 
the  future.  This  will  mean  farmers  producing  the  "meat -type"  hog  will 
receive  a  premium. 

L.  J.  Norton  says  an  Industry  must  give  the  consumers  what 
they  want,  whether  It  Is  producing  hogs  or  automobiles.  And  consumers 
do  not  want  fatty  and  wasty  pork. 

The  real  reason  for  producing  meaty  hogs  is  to  produce  more 
and  better  meat.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  weight  of  a  hog  is  in 
meat--and  an  even  higher  percentage  of  the  value.  There  is  some  ten- 
dency to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  less  lard. 

Production  of  "meat -type"  hogs  will  eventually  mean  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  high-quality  pork  and  increased  prices.   It'll 
mean  higher  profits  for  farmers  producing  them. 

However,  Norton  says  there  are  still  several  problems  that 
need  solving  before  quality  buying  can  become  firmly  established. 

The  large  volume  of  hogs  marketed  tends  to  encourage  bulk-line 

buying.  This  is  paying  one  price  for  hogs  according  to  their  weight 

regardless  of  quality. 

There  is  also  much  concern  about  keeping  marketing  costs 
down.   Quality  buying  requires  extra  grading  and  sorting  that  adds  on 
to  expenses. 

Finally,  there's  the  problem  of  education  as  many  farmers 
and  others  do  not  understand  just  what  a  "meat -type"  hog  is.  And  many 
of  them  do  not  want  discrimination  for  quality  in  hogs  prices. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  195^ 


Sulne  Improvement  Group  to  Meet  at  Montlcello 


URBANA- -Grading  market  hogs  will  come  in  for  much  discussion 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  associ- 
ation at  Monticello  on  Thursday,  January  21. 

L.  L.  Colvis,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Livestock  Marketing 
association,  will  be  one  of  the  experts  who  will  discuss  marketing 
hogs  on  a  graded  basis. 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  W.  H.  Coultas,  American  Meat 
Institute,  Chicago,  who  will  discuss  grading  live  hogs. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  member  of  the  Herd  Im- 
provement association's  advisory  committee,  reports  that  the  meeting 
will  start  in  the  Monticello  Community  building  at  10  a.m. 

Following  a  report  from  President  Laverne  Johnson  of  Clare, 
Russell  will  give  a  summary  of  the  1953  farrowing  record  reports. 
Featured  on  the  afternoon  program  will  be  Tilman  Bubenzer,  manager  of 
the  Connors  Prairie  Farms,  Noblesville,  Indiana,  who  will  tell  about 
the  practical  aspects  of  swine  management. 

Russell  emphasizes  that  all  Illinois  swine  growers  who  are 
interested  in  hearing  the  program  may  attend  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  Herd  Improvement  association. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  195^ 

Fovl  Cholera  Increasing  In  Illinois 

URBANA- -Don't  take  chances  If  some  of  your  chickens  die  sud- 
denly for  no  apparent  reason.  Take  them  and  a  few  sick  live  chickens 
to  your  veterinarian  to  see  If  they  have  cholera. 

Dr.  P.  B.  Barto  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  reports  an  unusual  Increase  of  fowl  cholera  In 
the  state  during  the  last  two  months. 

The  bacteria  which  cause  this  disease  are  spread  In  feed  and 
water.  Cholera  usually  attacks  the  respiratory  tract  of  chickens  over 
four  months  of  age.   It  can  also  hit  turkeys,  ducks  and  pheasants. 

Cholera  may  kill  your  birds  rapidly  without  showing  any 
symptoms.   In  the  less  vicious  form,  chickens  may  lose  their  appetltles, 
develop  diarrhea,  sit  quietly  with  their  necks  pulled  In,  eyes  closed, 
feathers  ruffled  and  wing  and  tail  feathers  drooping.  Their  combs  and 
wattles  may  swell. 

Although  birds  may  recover  from  cholera,  they  won't  return 
to  full  production  and  may  act  as  disease  carriers.  Losses  are  usually 
reduced  by  treating  them  with  sulfa  drugs.   Since  there  is  no  good 
vaccine  for  cholera  yet,  the  key  to  its  control  is  prevention,  as  in 
most  other  poultry  diseases. 

Keep  traffic  out  of  the  ranges  and  poultry  houses.   Clean 
and  disinfect  all  houses  and  equipment  at  frequent  Intervals.   Don't 
buy  breeding  stock  over  three  months  old.   Keep  the  birds  separated 
into  different  age  groups.  After  you  have  disposed  of  one  flock,  wait 

at  least  a  month  before  bringing  in  new  birds. 
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Illinois  Makes  Progress  In  Rabies  Control 


URBANA- -Illinois  legislators  took  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection this  year  in  passing  a  uniform  rabies  control  law  for  the  state. 

However,  Dr.  R.  E.  Witter  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Illinois  feels  that  the  only  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  rabies  problem  is  to  have  a  uniform  federal  program. 
Several  foreign  countries  have  adopted  such  programs  and  are  no  longer 
bothered  by  rabies. 

Under  the  new  law,  each  county  in  the  state  must  appoint  a 
licensed  veterinarian  as  a  rabies  inspector.   He  must  see  that  all 
dogs  in  his  county  are  vaccinated  against  rabies  each  year.   The  first 
vaccination  must  be  completed  by  June  1  of  this  year.  After  that,  all 
stray  dogs  not  wearing  a  vaccination  tag  will  be  picked  up,  confined 
for  at  least  seven  days  and  then  disposed  of. 

If  a  rabies  outbreak  threatens  in  any  part  of  the  state,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  can  quarantine  that  area.   If  you  don't 
vaccinate  Rover,  keep  him  in  the  house  or  in  a  pen,  leashed  or  muzzled. 
Otherwise  you  can  be  fined  up  to  $100. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  8,  195^ 

Spray  Operators  to  Study  Liquid  Fertilizers,  Weed  and  Insect  Control 

URBANA- -Application  of  liquid  fertilizers  and  chemical  con- 
trol of  weeds  and  Insects  are  among  the  topics  to  be  featured  at  the 
Sixth  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  January  21-22. 

H.  B.  Petty,  program  chairman,  reports  that  A.  J.  Ohlrogge, 
leading  authority  on  use  of  liquid  fertilizers,  will  discuss  this  new 
method  of  applying  plant  food,  as  it  applies  to  corn  belt  soils. 
Ohlrogge  is  a  Purdue  University  soils  specialist. 

In  the  same  session,  Wendell  Bowers,  farm  machinery  special- 
ist with  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  will  discuss  special 
equipment  for  applying  liquid  fertilizers. 

Petty,  who  is  an  entomologist  with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Natural  History  Survey,  says  the  remainder  of  the  program  is 
about  equally  divided  between  weed  and  insect  control. 

Speakers  on  weed  problems  are  L,  L,  Coulter  of  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company's  research  staff;  K.  P.  Buchholtz  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  and  F.  W.  Slife  and  R.  J.  Smith,  both  of  the  department  of 
agronomy.  University  of  Illinois. 

Scheduled  to  discuss  the  general  insect  situation  and  the 
latest  methods  of  insect  control  are  State  Natural  History  Survey 
entomologists  J.  H.  Bigger,  W.  N.  Bruce,  and  Norman  Gannon. 

Petty  emphasizes  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a  custom  spray 
operator  to  attend.   Dealers,  manufacturers,  salesmen,  farmers,  teach- 
ers, and  others  who  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  spraying, 
are  welcome  to  attend.  All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Illini  Union 
building  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus. 
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FOR  RELEASE   SATURDAY,    JANUARY    9,    195^ 


Illinois   Population  Keeps  Going  Up 


• 


» 


URBANA-- Illinois  population  has  probably  passed  the  nine 
million  mark,    figuring  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  made  between  April, 
1950  and  July,    1952. 

During  that  27-month  period  the  state  gained  271,000  in  popu- 
lation to  reach  a  total  of  8,983,000,  an  increase  of  three  percent  over 
the  1950  count.       About  37,000  of  the  gain  was   in  military  personnel. 

According  to   C.   L.   Poise,    University  of  Illinois  rural   soci- 
ologist,  three  midwest   states  outgained  Illinois--0hio,   Michigan  and 
Indiana.      Iowa,   Minnesota,   Missouri  and  Wisconsin  gained  less. 

Average  population  gain  for  the  nation  has  been  greater  than 
for  the  midwest.     Only  10  states   lost   population  since   1950. 

The  far  west  and  the  south  have  been  the  fastest  gaining 
areas,  Folse  says.  The  south  is  the  nation's  most  rural  area,  and 
rural  areas  always  gain  population  faster  than  others. 

Poise  credits  the  population  increase  in  the  west  to  the 
fact  that   many  young  couples   in  the  child-bearing  age  are  moving  into 


the  area . 
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Agronomy   "Research  Review"  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 


URBANA--Crop3  and  soils   scientists  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  are  going  all  out   to   interest   Farm 
and  Home  Week  visitors   in  their  research  projects. 

The  agronomists  have  arranged  a   special   "Research  Review" 
to  be  presented  Thursday,   February  k. 

Such  topics  as    "Up  and  Atom,"    "Black  Magic,"    "Short   Stuff," 
"Dig  a  Little  Deeper,"    "So  Much  for  So  Little,"    "Up  in  the  Air,"   and 
"Skin  Deep"  may   sound  more  like  a   list   of  this  week's  top  hit   tunes 
than  reports  on  research. 

But  department   of  agronomy   staff  members  promise  that   the 
information  will  be  as   interesting  as  the  titles. 

For  examples,    "Up  and  Atom/' will   show  how  radioactivity   is 

■  used  to  better  understand  how  plants  grow.      "Skin  Deep"   will   show  the 
new  tissue  testing  method  for  determining  plant   food  needs.      "Short 
Stuff"  will  describe  research  work  done  on  dwarf  corn  and  dwarf  broom 
corn. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  held  February  1-4  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois   campus,   Urbana .      Farm  and   city   families  alike  are 
invited  to  attend. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  JANUARY  11,  195^ 

Country  May  Not  Get  New  Farm  Program 

URBANA--We  can  expect  a  real  battle  on  farm  price  supports 
in  Congress.  But,  there's  a  chance  that  no  important  action  will  be 
taken  in  this  session. 

That's  the  view  of  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  law  requires. 
Case  says,  that  the  present  price  supports  continue  through  195^. 
These  supports  include  90  percent  of  parity  on  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  peanuts,  tobacco,  butterfat  and  soybeans. 

If  Congress  does  not  take  any  action.  Case  explains,  we'll 
automatically  shift  to  flexible  supports  in  1955,  as  provided  in  19^8 
and  19^9. 

Looking  back  over  1953,  Case  doesn't  see  any  definite  farmer 
attitude  toward  price  support  policies.  Meetings  held  by  farm  organi- 
zations didn't  give  a  true  picture. 

Case  believes  that  a  few  forceful  speakers  dominated  many  of 
the  meetings,  and  that  some  groups  arrived  at  no  clear-cut  conviction 
as  to  which  program  they  thought  best. 

Votes  on  cotton  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  do  not  give  any 

clear-cut  indication  of  farmer  thinking,  either,  the  economist  believea 

On  these  votes  farmers  had  only  two  alternatives.  They  could  choose 

price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  or  at  50  percent  which  is  too 

low  to  be  attractive. 

"If  an  alternative  choice  had  been  a  stable  farm  income  pro- 
vided for  by  flexible  supports  varying  inversely  with  total  production, 
the  vote  might  have  been  different,"  Case  says. 
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Vet  Medicine  Study  Offers  Much  Opportunity 

URBANA--If  you  are   looking  for  an  Interesting,   worthwhile 
and  rewarding  profession  and  are  willing  to  work  hard,    veterinary 
medicine   Is  an  uncrowded  field. 

Veterinarians  have  to   safeguard  the  healthof  the  $564,000,000 
livestock  Industry  In  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  thousands  of  pets,  there  are  now  33,000,000 
poultry,  7,000,000  hogs,  4,000,000  cattle,  500,000  sheep  and  200,000 
horses  and  mules  In  Illinois.  Their  lives  often  depend  on  a  veteri- 
narian, just  as  yours  does  on  a  doctor. 

To  become  a  veterinarian,   you  have  to   spend  six  years   in 
college.      Illinois  has  one  of  the   17  schools  in  the  United  States 
which  can  give  you  this  training. 

This  year,   a   record  number  of  40   Illinois   students  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  professional  training  program  at  the  college.     They  first 
had  to   complete  two  years  of  pre-veterinary   college  work. 

Write  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at   Urbana  for  more   information  on  the  opportunities  open  to 
you  as  a  veterinarian. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12,  195^ 

4-H  Members  Help  In  Soil  Conservation 

URBANA- -Illinois  4-H  Club  members  take  an  active  part  each 
year  in  helping  to  conserve  the  state's  soil. 

Projects  in  forestry,  soil  improvement  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation all  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  soil  conserving 
measures  on  the  home  farms  of  the  club  members,  says  R.  0.  Lyon,  state 
4-H  staff  member. 

This  knowledge  then  spreads  out  through  the  member's  home 
community  as  other  farmers  and  rural  young  people  see  the  results  of 
applying  conservation  measures  on  the  home  farm. 

Lyon  points  out  that  the  entire  program  is  centered  around 
efforts  supported  by  the  state  4-H  program  to  help  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  Illinois.  Many  different  groups  are  interested  in  this 
problem.   4-H'ers  not  only  carry  on  an  active  program  of  their  own  but 
also  help  these  other  groups  in  their  conservation  work. 

Conserving  the  different  forms  of  wildlife  on  farms  has  a 
direct  economic  effect  on  the  farmers'  pocketbooks,  the  state  h-E   spe- 
cialist adds.   It  is  hard  to  measure  the  actual  dollar  savings  that 
birds,  animals  and  even  snakes  make  through  their  destruction  of  in- 
sect and  rodent  pests. 

But  the  high  value  wildlife  has  on  a  farm  quickly  becomes 
apparent  if  for  some  reason  their  numbers  decrease.   Then  you  can  no- 
tice how  fast  the  numbers  of  mice  and  insects  increase. 

4-H  conservation  projects  also  result  in  less  stream  polu- 
tion  and  better  fishing,  less  erosion  to  fill  streams  with  sediment 
and  happier  people  with  more  opportunities  for  enjoying  outdoor  life. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESmY,  JANUARY  13,  195^ 


Plan  for  Emergency  Dairy  Pastures 


URBANA- -Mother  Nature  threw  a  sizzling  curve  ball  to  dairy 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  Illinois  last  summer  in  the  form  of  drought. 

Some  dairymen  had  to  get  rid  of  herds  because  of  lack  of 
feed.  Others  had  to  dip  into  already  skimpy  winter  supplies  of  hay 
and  silage  to  keep  cows  producing. 

But  a  University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientist  points  out  tha.t 
emergency  pastures  could  have  headed  off  some  of  the  heavy  losses 
dairymen  suffered  in  drought  areas. 

K.  A.  Kendall  says  sweet  sudan  grass  especially  is  tolerant 
of  droughty  conditions.  And  this  grass,  along  with  others,  can  be 
used  to  get  extra  mileage  out  of  permanent  pastures. 

Sweet  Sudan  is  disease  resistant,  palatable  to  dairy  cattle, 

and  produces  a  lot  of  feed  in  a  hurry.   Planted  in  mid-May,  sweet 

Sudan  is  ready  to  graze  about  July  1. 

For  best  results,  Kendall  recommends  seeding  15-20  pounds 
of  sweet  Sudan  with  1  1/2  bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre.   Letting  the 
grass  grow  to  1  1/2  feet  high  before  pasturing  will  avoid  any  danger 
of  prussic  acid  poisoning. 

Kendall  says  unused  sweet  sudan  can  be  made  into  excellent 
grass  silage  without  using  preservatives. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  13,  195^ 

Flexible  Supports  More  Practical  Than  Fixed 

URBANA- -Flexible  price  supports  are  more  practical  than 
fixed  supports  in  accomplishing  the  original  objectives  of  the  "parity 
for  agriculture"  idea,  according  to  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  original  idea  of  parity  was  to  maintain  farm  income,  or 
buying  power,  at  a  level  somewhat  near  that  of  other  groups.  Case  ex- 
plains. 

If  farm  production  stayed  the  same  year  after  year,  fixed 
price  supports  would  accomplish  this  objective.  But,  he  points  out, 
crop  production  varies  widely  from  year  to  year. 

Take  the  1951  wheat  crop  which  was  half  again  as  large  as 
normal,  for  instance.  When  the  price  of  such  a  large  crop  is  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  farm  income  from  the  crop  is  actually  135  per 
cent  of  normal. 

Nobody  resents  the  farmer  getting  such  a  break,  but  the  high 
guaranteed  price  encourages  more  production  of  the  same  crop  the  next 
year.  Case  explains. 

Flexible  supports  protect  the  farmer  against  low  prices,  he 
says.  A  price  support  on  the  large  1951  wheat  crop  of  75  percent  of 
parity  would  have  given  the  farmer  an  income  of  105  percent  of  normal. 
And  75  percent  is  the  lowest  support  price  under  the  flexible  support 
plan. 

In  case  of  a  short  crop.  Case  continues,  the  flexible  plan 
allows  supports  up  to  90  percent  of  parity.   "Flexible  price  supports 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  13,  195^ 

Flexible  Supports  More  Practical  Than  Fixed  -  2 

don't  mean  low  supports/'  he  points  out,  "but  rather  they  mean  a  stable   || 
income  resulting  from  lover  supports  for  large  crops  and  high  supports 
for  normal  or  short  crops . " 

Flexible  supports  for  large  crops  would  make  it  easier  for 
foreign  countries  to  buy  our  surpluses  and  would  encourage  heavier 
home  use  of  surplus  crops . 

There  are  actual  dangers  in  continued  high  supports,  Case 
believes.  Butter  and  cotton  are  two  good  examples.  With  prices  of 
these  products  supported  high,  consumers  look  for  substitutes,  and 
other  industries  are  encouraged  to  develop  substitutes. 

Development  of  synthetic  fibers,  which  have  taken  over  at 

least  a  fourth  of  the  cotton  market,  was  encouraged  by  high  cotton 

prices. 
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Right  Varieties  Double  Vegetable  Yield 


URBANA--One  of  the  beat  ways  you  can  grow  more  and  better 
vegetables  Is  to  pick  the  best  variety  for  your  soil  and  climate. 

Norman  Oebker,  University  of  Illinois  vegetable  crops  spe- 
cialist, says  the  variety  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  bumper 
crop  and  either  no  crop  at  all  or  half  a  crop. 

And  what ' s  good  in  one  area  may  not  be  good  at  all  in  an- 
other.  For  instance,  he  says,  80  percent  of  the  canning  tomatoes 
grown  in  New  York  are  of  three  varieties  none  of  which  are  grown  for 
canning  at  all  in  Illinois. 

Oebker  recommends  buying  seed  from  two  or  three  companies, 
or  at  least  getting  catalogs  from  two  or  three  companies.   Many  seed 
houses  serve  a  wide  area,  and  they  may  concentrate  in  certain  crops. 
So  although  one  may  have  the  best  varieties  of  some  vegetables  they 
may  not  in  others . 

The  University  of  Illinois  tests  vegetable  varieties  each 
year  in  three  different  locations.  Varieties  that  do  best  are  recom- 
mended each  year  in  An  Illinois  Garden  Guide,  which  you  can  get  from 
your  farm  or  home  adviser  or  directly  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Urbana. 
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Help  Cut  Down  Rabies  Threat 

URBANA--Dr.  R.  E.  Witter  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  rabies  can  strike  any  time  of 
the  year. 

In  fact,  cases  of  rabies  often  show  up  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  as  well  as  during  the  summer.  At  this  time,  animals 
are  roaming  the  countryside  looking  for  food  and  mates. 

Here's  how  you  can  help  cut  down  the  rabies  threat  this  year: 

1.  Vaccinate  your  pets, 

2.  If  any  cases  of  rabies  show  up  in  your  neighborhood, 
keep  your  pet  in  the  house,  in  a  pen,  leashed,  or  muzzled. 

3.  If  your  pet  acts  like  he  may  have  rabies,  take  him  to 
your  veterinarian. 

k.      If  you  are  bitten  by  any  animal,  wash  the  bite  with 
plenty  of  soap  and  water.   See  your  doctor  at  once. 

5.   If  the  animal  which  bit  you  can  be  caught,  he  will  be 
locked  up  until  veterinarians  know  if  he  had  rabies.   If  you  can't 
catch  the  animal  and  have  to  kill  it,  don't  shoot  it  through  the  head. 
Pack  the  head  in  ice  and  express  it  to  the  nearest  laboratory  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  or  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  Urbana .   If  you  can't  be  sure  the  animal  did  not  have  rabies, 
you  should  take  a  special  series  of  shots  to  prevent  rabies  from  de- 
veloping. Otherwise  you  may  die. 

Rabies  takes  two  forms  in  animals.   Dogs  having  the  "dumb" 

form  are  listless,  become  paralyzed  and  die  within  a  week.   "Furious" 

rabies  is  more  common.  At  first  the  dog  may  try  to  eat  wood,  stones 

and  dirt.  Later  he  will  go  mad  and  run  around  biting  anything  in  his 

way  before  he  becomes  paralyzed  and  dies. 
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Defective  Heating  Systems  Cause  Many  Fires 


URBANA--A  faulty  home  heating  system  can  put  you  out  in  the 
cold  instead  of  keeping  you  warm  this  winter,  warns  Gordon  McCleary, 
University  of  Illinois  farm  and  home  safety  specialist. 

Much  of  the  tremendous  farm  fire  loss--90  million  dollars 
each  year--is  due  to  defective  equipment  and  careless  people.  You  can 
make  a  good  start  at  preventing  home  fires  by  observing  these  rules: 

Never  use  petroleum  products  to  start  or  hasten  a  fire. 

Place  coal  at  one  side  of  the  firepot  to  prevent  smothering 
the  fire. 

Be  sure  that  dampers  are  never  closed  enough  to  force  carbon 
monoxide  or  other  gases  out  into  the  room. 

If  you  think  you've  mastered  these  rules,  says  McCleary, 
here  are  some  simple  repairs  your  heating  system  may  need: 

Repair  rusted  out  stove  and  furnace  pipes. 

Fix  cracks  or  other  defects  in  the  chimney. 

Be  sure  there's  a  fireproof  covering  on  the  floor  under  heat- 
ing stoves. 

A  spark  arrester  made  from  welded  wire  hardware  cloth  will 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  roof  fire. 
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Nevf  Year  Resolutions  for  Swine  Growers 

URBANA--Here  are  some  New  Year's  resolutions  for  Illinois 
swine  growers  from  Dick  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at 
the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture. 

First,  I  resolve  to  make  the  best  use  of  equipment  and  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  save  every  pig  at  farrowing  time. 

Carlisle  says  some  good  pointers  for  following  through  on 
this  timely  resolution  include  cleaning  the  house  and  sow  thoroughly, 
putting  up  guard  rails  and  heat  lamps,  using  farrowing  jackets  and 
cutting  needle  teeth  nf  the  pigs  right  after  birth. 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to  ear-notch  the  pigs  and  keep  records 
so  that  you  can  pick  out  the  best  gilts  from  the  litters  tn  be  the 
breeding  sows  for  the  next  year's  crop.   It  may  pay  well  to  spend  some 
time  at  farr'^wing  to  give  any  help  that  is  needed  to  save  more  pigs. 

Second,  I  res'^lve  to  do  things  on  time  in  195^  instead  of 
putting  them  off  to  a  rainy  day. 

Following  up  on  this  resolution  means  creep  feeding  as  soon 
as  the  pigs  will  eat,  castration  at  4  weeks,  vaccination  at  6  weeks 
and  weaning  at  8  weeks,  the  specialist  points  out. 

Third,  I  resolve  next  summer  to  pick  out  my  best  meat-type 
gilts  from  my  biggest  and  best  litters  at  5  months  of  age  for  replace- 
ment stock  before  I  send  any  pigs  to  market,  rather  than  using  the 
gilts  I  have  left  after  I  have  sent  the  biggest,  fastest  growing  ones 
to  market . 
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Sugar  Beet   Disease  Linked  With  Horseradish  Brittle  Root 


URBANA--Wlth  the  discovery  for  the   first  time   In  Illinois 
of  curly  top  In  sugar  beets,    plant   pathologists  believe  they  have  a 
lead  on  the   cause  of  brittle  root    In  horseradish,   which  was  thought 
to  be  the  major  factor  last  year   In  an  80  percent   failure  of  that 
crop  In  Illinois. 

H.   H.   Thornberry,    University  of  Illinois  plant   pathologist, 
told  a   vegetable  growers   school   In  East   St.   Louis  today  that   curly 
top  was  found  In  sugar  beets   in  the  Chicago  area  this  year  for  the 
first  time.      The  disease  has  been  known  for  years   in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  areas. 

Main  link  between  the  two  diseases,   according  to  Thornberry, 
is  the     leaf hopper,    an  Insect   known  to   carry   curly  top.      It   was  found 
in  large  numbers  on  horseradish  in  the  East   St.   Louis  area,    last  year, 
and  the  pathologists   found  the   curly   top  virus   in  the   Insects. 

Definite  proof   is   still   lacking,    however,    that    curly  top 
virus   causes  brittle   root  ,     Thornberry  told  the   growers.      Control  of 
the  leaf hopper   seems  to  be  one  hope  of  control,    if  the  disease   is 
caused  by   curly  top   virus.      But  Thornberry   pointed  out    it   would  take 
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Sugar  Beet   Disease  Linked  With  Horseradish  Brittle   Root    -   2 

almost   perfect    leafhopper   control  to   stop  the    spread  of   curly   top. 
Another  method  of  control   is  the  elimination  of  virus   reservoir  plants. 
Resistant   varieties  also   offer  hope  of  control. 

Illinois   is   one   of  the  nation's   leading   states   in  horseradish 
production,    and  the  East   St.   Louis  area   is  the   state's  most    important 
horseradish  producing  area. 

Just   bow    serious   the   disease  will  become   in  the   Midwest   has 
not  been  determined,   Thornberry   said,   but   experience   in  the  West    is 
causing   some  alarm  in  this   area.      Thornberry   said   it   has   been  discov- 
ered on  12   field   crops,    including  clovers,    c^wpeas,    tobacco   and   on 
some  3^   horticultural   crops   including,    potatoes,   tomatoes,    cabbage, 
peppers,    cucumbers,    and   chrysanthemums.      Forty-one   families   of  wild 
plants  are  also   susceptible. 

The   virus   of   curly   top  lives   only   in  a   living  plant,   Thorn- 
berry  said.      From  there   it    is   spread  only  by  the   leafhopper.      Although 
it  does   its  main  damage  to  annual   crops,   the   virus   lives  over  winter 
in  perennial   plants. 

Also,  Thornborry  said,  they  haven't  found  that  the  virus 
lives  in  the  soil  or  is  carried  by  seed.  And  it  won't  spread  from 
one  plant   to   another  except   by  the   leafhopper. 
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Dairy  Topics  at   Farm  and  Home  Week 


URBANA--Illinoi3  dairymen  will  find  plenty  to   interest   them 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture's  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  in  Urbana, 
February  1-4, 

University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientists  plan  to  pack  plenty 
of  discussion  on  breeding  problems,   disease  control  and  cutting  feed 
costs  in  dairy  herds,    into  the  Wednesday  morning  dairy   sessions,   Feb- 
ruary 3 . 

"Illinois  Dairying  and  the  Future"   is  the  theme  for  Wednes- 
day afternoon.     Alex  Reed,   Southern  Illinois  University,   Carbondale, 
will  report  on  dairy  production  in  southern  Illinois.     And  R.  W.   Bart- 
lett,   dairy  marketing  economist   of  the  College  of  Agriculture,   will 
discuss  trends   in  dairying. 

Farmers   interested   in  dairy  marketing  problems  may   attend 
special  meetings  on  that    subject  Tuesday,    February   2.      Dairy  meetings 
on  both  days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,   will  be  held  in  135  Animal  Sciences 
Laboratory. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  general   session  speakers   include  Governor 
William  G.    Stratton,   Monday,    February   1;    Editor  George  McLean  of  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,   Tuesday,   February  2;    and  Dr.   Herrell  DeGraff  of  Cornell 
University,  Wednesday,   February  3. 
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Give  Heat  Lamps  Good  Protection 

URBANA--If  you  use  heat  lamps  around  your  farm  or  home  it's 
a  good  idea  to  give  them  as  much  protection  from  moisture  and  physical 
damage  as  you  can. 

Frank  Andrew,  extension  farm  electrification  specialist  at 
the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  you  can  buy  commercial 
fixtures  that  have  all  the  protection  features  built  into  them. 

These  fixtures  have  a  metal  reflector  around  the  bulb  that 
not  only  helps  to  concentrate  the  heat  but  also  provides  a  guard  against 
fork  handles,  livestock  or  any  other  mechanical  damage.  The  reflector 
also  helps  kee^:  moisture  from  a  leaky  roof  or  condensation  from  strik- 
ing the  hot  bulb. 

Other  features  of  the  fixtures  include  a  turn-over  bail  which 
prevents  the  bulb  from  sending  its  heat  into  the  straw  or  bedding  if 
it  should  fall  or  be  broken  loose.   Loose  heat  lamps  and  straw  are  a 
dangerous  combination,  because  it  takes  less  than  a  minute  for  a  hot 
lamp  to  set  dry  straw  on  fire. 

These  heat  lamp  fixtures  also  have  the  desirable  features 
of  a  porcelain  socket  which  will  withstand  the  high  temperatures  of 
the  heat  lamp  and  a  chain  hanger  which  takes  the  strain  of  holding  the 
lamp  up  off  the  electric  cord. 
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Save  Your  Puppy  by  Vaccinating  for  Distemper 


URBANA--Yes   sir,    that    Is  a   fine   little  puppy  you  got    for 
Christmas.     Why  don't  you  make   sure  he   stays  healthy  and  have   him 
vaccinated  for  distemper? 

Dogs  younger  than  three  months   should  be  temporarily  pro- 
:   tected  from  distemper  by   vaccination  with  antiserum.     Then  when  they 
are  three  months  old,   they    should  be  given  a  permanent  type  of  vac- 
cination which  will  usually  protect   them  for  their  lifetime,    says 

:   Dr.  A.   G.    Schiller  of  the  University  of  Illinois   College  of  Veterinary 

1 

'  Medicine. 

Distemper  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  dogs.   It 

may  strike  at  any  time  of  year,  but  is  most  severe  in  cold,  damp  weather 

Dogs  are  most  likely  to  pick  up  the  virus  before  they  are  two  years 

old  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  dogs  that  are  either  sick  with 

distemper  or  are  carrying  it.   If  your  pet  gets  distemper,  he  may 

easily  die  or  be  permanently  affected. 

Play  it  safe  and  have  your  veterinarian  vaccinate  your  dog 
before  he  gets  sick.   But,  by  all  means,  call  your  veterinarian  if  the 
animal  develops  a  fever,  loses  his  appetite  and  has  a  runny  nose  or 
eyes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  19,  195^ 

New  Varieties  Make  Home  Fruit  Growing  Safer 

^B        URBANA--Home  fruit  growing  has  been  made  both  safer  and  more 
productive  by  new  varieties  now  on  the  market. 

J.  C.  McDanlel,  University  of  Illinois  fruit  specialist,  says 
that  pears,  strawberries,  and  blackberries  have  been  disappearing  the 
last  few  years  because  of  disease. 

There  are  now  three  good  flavored  pear  varieties  practically 
immune  to  fire  blight,  pear's  worst  enemy.  They  are  the  Illinois 
Bartlett,  the  Maxine,  and  the  Richard  Peters.  The  Illinois  Bartlett 
is  an  entirely  different  variety  from  the  Bartlett. 

The  Maxine,  not  new,  has  been  growing  at  the  University 
since  1929  with  almost  no  damage  from  fire  blight. 

Red  stele  root  rot  which  has  forced  many  a  gardener  out  of 
strawberry  production  has  met  its  match  in  two  varieties  developed  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Vermilion  and  Plentiful.   Paymaster  also 
is  almost  immune  to  red  stele. 

You  seldom  see  blackberries  in  home  plantings  anymore,   Mc- 
Danlel says,  because  of  a  disease  known  as  sterile  berry  or  dry  berry. 
!  But  Hedrick,  Ebony  King,  and  Jerseyblack  are  all  practically  immune  to 
It. 

Most  of  these  varieties  are  available  if  you'll  shop  around 
for  them,  McDanlel  says. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21,  195^ 


Test  All  Breeding  Swine  for  Brucellosis 


URBANA--lf  you  are  planning  to  sell  some  of  your  swine  as 
breeders,  offer  the  services  of  any  of  your  boars  or  exhibit  some  of 
your  animals,  be  sure  to  follow  the  regulations  of  the  new  swine  bru- 
cellosis law  passed  by  the  last  Illinois  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  says  that  all  swine  over  four  months  of  age  must 
be  blood-tested  and  found  free  of  brucellosis  before  you  can  exhibit, 
sell  or  offer  their  services  as  breeding  stock. 

Here  is  what  you  must  do  under  the  new  law: 

1.   If  you  sell  any  breeding  swine  over  four  months  old  or 
offer  the  services  of  any  boar,   you  must  have  the  animal  blood-tested 
and  found  free  of  brucellosis  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  sale  or 
service.  Your  veterinarian  may  be  able  to  make  this  test,  or  else  he 
•will  send  a  blood  sample  to  a  state  laboratory  at  Aurora,  Centralia, 
Peoria  or  the  University  of  Illinois.   Every  time  you  re-sell  or  offer 
'  the  services  of  any  animal,  you  must  have  it  blood-tested.  You  must 
always  send  the  certificate  along  with  the  animal  showing  it  had  a 
negative  reaction  to  the  brucellosis  blood  test  . 
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fIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY   20,    195^ 


Farm  and  Home  Week  Features  Seven  Farm  Economics  Sessions 


URBANA--Seven  sessions  vill  be  devoted  to  economic  problems 
faced  by  Illinois  farmers  during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  February  1  to  4, 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

First    session,   at  ten  o'clock,    February  1,   will  view  the 
effects  of  agricultural  programs,    price   supports,   allotments,   and  con- 
servation payments  on  farming  and  the  national  prosperity. 

The  Monday  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  grain,    live- 
stock,  and  dairy  outlook. 

Two   sessions  are   scheduled  on  grain  marketing  for  Tuesday. 
In  the  morning  economists  will  discuss   how  grain  is  marketed  and  pros- 
I     pects  for  foreign  markets  along  with  acreage  adjustments  and  proposals 
for  supporting  grain  prices.      In  the  afternoon  flexible  price   supports 
i     and  the  two-price   system  will  be  discussed. 

Wednesday  the   economists  turn  to  the  problem  of  farm  manage- 
ment with  a  morning  program  featuring  labor  saving  farm  management.      In 
the  afternoon  they'll  discuss   current   farm  business  adjustments. 

The  Thursday  program  will  be  devoted  to  the  ways  you  can  use 
fertilizer  for  the  most   profit. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20,  195^ 

Breed  Govs  60  Days  After  Calving 

URBANA--Por  best  results,  dairy  cattle  should  not  be  bred 
until  60  days  after  calving. 

Leo  Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairyman,  says 
that  cows  bred  at  the  first  heat  period  after  60  days  have  the  best 
records  of  efficient  production  and  successful  breeding. 

Many  dairymen  who  follow  this  rule  produce  one  calf  a  year 
from  many  of  the  cows  in  their  herds.   Fryman  says  cows  that  calve 
every  12  months  have  a  higher  total  lifetime  production. 
JAM;mi  -30- 

Spray  Operators  "Brush  Up"  on  Brush  Control 

URBANA --Custom  spray  operators  are  going  to  school  tomorrow 
and  Friday  to  "brush  up"  on  brush  and  weed  control. 

Schoolroom  for  the  6th  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training 
School  is  the  Illini  Union  building  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

"Students"  will  study  methods  of  controlling  the  trouble- 
some giant  foxtail  weed,  Canada  thistle  and  quackgrass.  And  the  latest 
methods  of  using  chemicals  to  rid  brush  from  farm  land  will  be  covered. 

Also  attending  in  addition  to  custom  spray  operators  will  be 

spray  materials  dealers,  salesmen,  manufacturers,  farmers,  teachers, 

i 

and  others  interested  in  spraying  and  spraying  problems. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21,  195^ 
Test  All  Breeding  Swine  for  Brucellosis  -  2 

2.  If  you  plan  to  exhibit  any  swine  within  the  state,  you 
must  have  them  tested  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  exhibition.  The 
certificate  showing  that  the  animal  is  negative  to  the  brucellosis 
test  must  go  along  with  the  animal. 

3.  If  you  bring  any  swine  into  Illinois  from  other  states 
to  use  for  breeding  or  exhibition,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  a  health 
certificate  from  the  state  of  origin.   This  certificate  must  state  that 
the  animal  was  blood-tested  and  found  not  to  have  brucellosis  within 

'  30  days  of  the  time  it  was  shipped  in. 

4.  If  any  of  your  animals  show  a  positive  reaction  to  the 
;  brucellosis  blood  test,  you  must  tag  them  in  their  left  ear.   They 

can't  be  sold  or  offered  for  breeding  stock  or  exhibition,  and  can 

[  only  be  sold  for  slaughter. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  new  swine  brucellosis  law  by  writ- 

*  ing  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Livestock 

i  Industry,  Fairgrounds,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    JANUARY   22,    195^ 


Farm  and  Home  Week  Will   Cover  Horticulture 


URBANA- -Whether   it's   fruits,    vegetables,    flowers   or   landscap- 
ing you're   interested  in,   you'll  find  it   included  in  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  program  at   the  University  of  Illinois   February   1  to   ^. 

And  you'll  find   it   more  than  once.      C.    J.   Birkeland,    depart- 
ment  head,    explains  that   at    least  three  programs  are  going  on  at   once, 
and  each  one  will  be  given  every  day.     You  can  find  a  horticultural 
topic  you're   interested   in,   he   explains,    no  matter  what   day  you  come 
to  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Starting  at   nine  o'clock  are  three   sessions   every  morning-- 
one  dealing  with  fruits,    pest   control,    and  quality;    one   on  landscaping 
and  lawn  care;    and  one  on  corsage-making. 

Starting  at   one  o'clock  every  day   is  a  program  on  vegetable 
crops,  including   soils,    climate,   and  variety  discussions,   and  one  on 
flower-growing. 

Besides  these  programs  the  horticulturists  have   scheduled 
five  daily  tours   of  the   vegetable  and   flower  greenhouses.      Three   start 
in  the  morning,   at   nine,    ten     and  eleven,    and  two   in  the  afternoon,   at 
one  and  at   two . 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  22,  195^ 

Install  Stock  Water  Heater  Properly 

l^pk      URBANA--Want  to  get  the  best  possible  service  out  of  your 
electric  stock  water  heater? 

Then  be  sure  to  install  it  correctly,  says  University  of  Il- 
linois rural  electrification  specialist  Frank  Andrew.   Probably  most 
important  is  to  have  it  safely  installed  to  provide  shockfree  opera- 
tion. 

Here's  how  to  do  it  says  Andrew:   Regardless  of  the  make  of 
electric  heater,  connect  the  frame  to  a  ground  rod  driven  8  feet  deep. 
To  this  same  rod,  connect  the  switch-box  shell  and  the  neutral  or 
ground  side  of  the  circuit.   Use  heavy  wire  and  clamps  to  make  the  con- 
nections . 

Use  of  plastic  pipe  by  many  livestock  raisers  makes  ground- 
ing especially  important,  says  Andrew.   However,  don't  think  the 
waterer  is  sufficiently  grounded  just  because  you  use  metal  water  pipe. 

It's  also  important  to  protect  the  switchbox  and  connecting 
wires  from  damage  by  livestock  or  machinery.  You  can  run  the  wires 
in  conduit  or  pipe. 

Consider  both  the  load  and  distance  when  choosing  the  wire 
size.   Don't  use  smaller  than  number  10;  number  8  will  usually  be 
better. 

You  can  get  more  information,  including  a  wiring  diagram, 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23,    195^' 


Moore  Named  U,  I.  Extension  Entomologist 


URBANA- -Stevenson  Moore  has  been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  entomology  extension  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Natural  History  Survey. 

The  announcement  comes  from  the  office  of  W.  G.  Kammlade, 
associate  director  of  the  Illinois  extension  service  In  agriculture 
and  home  economics. 

Moore  J  who  Is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  attended  the  Ameri- 
can International  College  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.   He  received 
the  M.  S.  degree  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  In  Amherst  and  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

According  to  George  C.  Decker,  chief  entomologist  with  the 
Survey,  Moore's  appointment  will  help  to  make  possible  an  Improved 
program  of  Insect  control  and  service  for  Illinois  farmers. 

He  will  work  closely  with  the  other  extension  entomologist, 
H.  B.  Petty,  on  Important  farm  Insect  problems  throughout  Illinois. 
Later,  according  to  Decker,  he  may  concentrate  on  control  of  livestock 
pests  and  stored  grain  Insects  and  on  4-H  entomology  projects. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23,  19^^ 

Respiratory  Diseases  Hit  Poultry  More  In  Winter 

URBANA--Many  types  of  respiratory  diseases  hit  poultry  flocks 
especially  hard  In  the  winter,  causing  large  losses  and  cutting  dovm 
profit  dollars. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  to  be  sure  to  see  your  veterinarian  if  any 
of  your  birds  begin  to  gasp  or  rattle  or  have  runny  noses  or  eyes. 
Any  one  of  a  number  of  diseases  can  be  responsible. 

Newcastle  disease  and  Infectious  bronchitis  spread  rapidly 
through  a  flock  and  cost  you  money  in  decreased  egg  production.  Coryza 
doesn't  go  through  adult  flocks  so  rapidly  as  does  Newcastle  or 
bronchitis,  but  is  easily  spread  to  new  flocks  by  birds  that  have 
recovered  but  are  still  carriers. 

Chronic  respiratory  disease  (CRD)  is  also  a  slow  spreader 
that  is  carried  by  recovered  chickens.  Weight  gain  in  infected  birds 
is  slowed  down,  and  some  may  die.  Laryngotracheltis  causes  many 
deaths  in  adult  flocks,  but  it  has  not  been  a  serious  problem  in  Illi- 
nois in  recent  years. 

Cholera,  pox,  parrot  fever  and  pullorum  disease  can  also  af- 
fect the  nose,  lungs  and  air  sacs  of  your  poultry  and  produce  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  other  respiratory  diseases.   Moldy  feed  or  litter 
left  around  where  your  chickens  can  get  at  it  may  also  cause  them  to  de- 
jvelop  respiratory  trouble. 
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JIVERSiTY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  MONDAY,    JANUARY   25,    195^ 


l^^l 


More  Oats  Will  Keep  Sows'  Weight   Down 

URBANA--If  your  bred  sows  are  getting  too   fat,   you  can  help 
keep  their  weight   gains  down  by  feeding  more  oats  or  alfalfa  meal  In 
their  ration. 

D.   E.   Becker,   member  of  the   swine  division  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  that   the  weight  you  should 
allow  bred  gilts  and   sows  to  gain  before  farrowing  depends  on  th61r 
condition  In  the  fall. 

Becker  believes  that   It    Is  best   If   gilts  gain  between  100  and 
125  pounds  during  pregnancy.      Sows   can  gain  from  75  to   100  pounds. 
Extra  weight   will  make  the   sows   clumsy  and  cause  too  many  pigs  to  be 
overlaid  at   farrowing. 

It   Is   easy  to   regulate  the  weight   gains  of  your  sows  and 
gilts   If  you  hand-feed.      Since  many  farmers   save   labor  by   self -feeding, 
they  can  regulate  the  gains  by  regulating  the  bulk  In  the   ration. 

A   good  ration  for  bred   sows  and  gilts  may  be  made  up  of 
1,000  pounds  of  ground  ear  corn,    700  pounds  of  ground  alfalfa   hay  and 
300  pounds  of   sow  supplement   for  each  ton  of  feed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  JANUARY  25,  195^ 

Low  Subsoil  Moisture  May  Cause  Trouble 

URBANA --Agricultural  research  workers  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  say  some  farmers  in  central  and  southern  Illinois  may  be  in 
for  trouble  unless  we  have  normal  rainfall  and  snow  from  now  until 
April. 

Recent  tests  on  Flanagan  soils  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture's experiment  farm  showed  that  the  soil  was  bone  dry  in  the  vital 
subsoil  area  between  one  and  four  feet.   Some  moisture  was  present  in 
the  upper  8-10  inches  and  below  four  feet.  But  there  was  none  in  bet- 
ween. 

Soil  scientist  A.  A.  Klingebiel  points  out  that  growing 
plants  pump  large  amounts  of  water  out  of  the  soil  in  June,  July  and 
August.  As  the  water  supply  goes  down  in  upper  layers  of  soil,  the 
roots  go  deeper  after  more  moisture.  But  unless  the  present  "dry  zone" 
is  soaked  with  moisture,  there  won't  be  enough  there  for  the  plants. 

Klingebiel  says  Illinois  farmers  were  short-changed  an  aver- 
age of  two  to  three  inches  of  rain  each  month  from  April  to  December 
1953.   It  takes  2-2t  inches  to  moisten  each  foot  of  subsoil.  That 
means  about  10  Inches  will  be  needed  to  soak  up  the  vital  "dry  zone"-- 
if  it  all  goes  into  the  ground. 

Normal  precipitation  for  the  period  January -April  is  about 
11  inches.   So  just  about  every  bit  of  this  expected  moisture  will  be 
needed,  just  to  come  out  even. 

Klingebiel  points  out  that,  while  agricultural  scientists 

have  performed  near-miracles  in  boosting  farm  output,  nobody  has  yet 

succeeded  in  finding  a  practical  way  to  turn  life-giving  rain  on  and 
off. 
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JIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    JANUARY   26,    195'^ 


Trees  Without   Fruit  May  Not  Be  Pollinated 


URBANA--If  you  have  a   strong,    healthy  fruit  tree  that   never 
produces   fruit,    chances  are  that  the  tree   is  never  cross-pollinated. 

J.    C.    McDaniel,    University  of  Illinois  fruit    specialist,    says 
there  are  many   cases  and  causes  of  poor  or  no  pollination  in  Illinois. 

You  don't   often  run  into  this  difficulty  with  common  fruits, 
he  says.     With  apples  there   is   usually  another  apple  tree  not   too   far 
away,   from  which  bees   carry  pollen  to  your  tree.      Most   of  the   stone- 
fruit   trees   pollinate  themselves.      Present-day  berry  and  grape   varie- 
ties are  also   self-f ruitful . 

Biggest   problem  of  nonpollenization  occurs   in  Illinois   in 
sweet   cherries,    pears  and  walnuts  and  other  nuts. 

Best   way  to  avoid  the  trouble,   according  to  McDaniel,    is  to 
r  grow  two   trees  of  different   varieties.      If  you  have  an  old  tree  and 
I  don't  want   to   plant   another,   you  can  graft   or  bud  another  variety  onto 
the  old  one.      If  you  don't   know  the   variety  of  the  tree  you  have,    graft 
two  compatible  varieties  to   it,   he   says. 

You   can  get   information  on  budding  from  the  farm  adviser  or 

from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at   Urbana . 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    JANUARY   26,    195^ 


■r 


uberculosis  Hits  Older  Chickens 


I 


URBANA --Tuberculosis  is  still  causing  heavy  losses  in  some 
poultry  flocks,  says  Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Tuberculosis  bacteria  multiply  slowly,  so  tuberculosis  is 
usually  found  in  birds  over  nine  months  old.   Call  your  veterinarian 
if  your  older  birds  are  lame,  lose  their  appetites  or  have  a  pale 
color. 

There  is  no  known  treatment  for  tuberculosis.   If  many  of 
your  birds  get  the  disease,  you'd  better  get  rid  of  the  whole  flock  quickly. 
But  if  only  a  few  birds  show  symptoms  of  the  disease,  you  may  destroy 
the  affected  birds  and  wait  until  the  end  of  the  laying  season  before 
disposing  of  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Then  be  sure  to  clean  and  disinfect  the  buildings  and  plow 
and  seed  the  poultry  yard  before  bringing  in  a  new  flock. 

Take  these  few  simple  steps  to  cut  down  the  tuberculosis 
threat  in  your  flock: 

1.   Put  new  chicks  in  a  clean  brooder  house  and  on  a  clean 


range . 


poultry. 


2.   Keep  your  chicks  separated  from  older  chickens  and  other 


3.   Keep  only  pullet  flocks,  since  older  birds  are  more 
likely  to  get  tuberculosis. 

k.      Keep  your  chickens  out  of  the  hog  pasture  and  hog  pens. 
Chickens  can  either  pick  up  tuberculosis  from  swine  or  pass  the  dis- 
ease on  to  them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27,  195^ 


Discuss  Public  Education  Needs  on  February  4 


URBANA--What  you,  the  citizen, can  do  to  help  Improve  public 
education  will  be  the  central  problem  to  be  discussed  In  the  Rural 
Life  Conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  February  4. 

The  conference  Is  part  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  program. 

Six  speakers  and  a  general  discussion  will  fill  up  the  morn- 
ing program,  which  begins  at  9  o'clock,   M.  R.  Sumption,  field  service 
officer  in  the  College  of  Education,  will  discuss  the  citizen's  respon- 
sibility for  public  education.  H.  M.  Hamlin,  head  of  agricultural 
education,  will  discuss  the  citizen's  participation  in  public  educa- 
tion. 

These  two  talks  will  be  followed  by  reports  and  discussion 
of  examples  of  citizen  participation.  On  this  part  of  the  program  will 
be  Mrs.  Frank  Allen,  chairman  of  the  citizen's  committee  of  Homer; 
Victor  Lelker,  editor  of  the  Christopher  Progress;  Carl  Peterson, 
president  of  the  Beecher  Board  of  Education;  and  Clarence  Klinefelter, 
president  of  the  Taylorvllle  Board. 

In  the  afternoon.  Issues  in  public  education  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Robert  M.  Cole  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards; 
B.  L.  Dodds,  dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Oplinger,  past  president  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers . 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    JANUARY   28,    195^ 


4-H  and  FFA   Calf  Club  Sale  February   27 


URBANA — 4-H  and  FFA   members   in  the  market   for  top-quality 
calves  for  dairy  projects  will  have  an  opportunity  to  buy   such  animals 
at  the  6th  annual   4-H  and  FFA   Calf  Club  Sale   in  Urbana  on  February  2?. 

The   sale   is   sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 
association  to  give   club  members  and  Future  Farmers  of  America     a 
chance  to  get   first-rate  project   stock  at  a  fair  price. 

About   100  calves  of  different  breeds--Holstein,    Guernsey, 
Brown  Swiss,    Jersey  and  Ayrshire--will  be   sold.      Dairyman  C,    S.   Rhode 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  believes  the 
group  is  outstanding. 

The   sale  will   start   promptly  at   11:00  a.m.    on  Saturday, 
February  27,  in  the   stock  pavilion  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Only  bona  fide  4-H  and  FFA  members  are  eligible  to  buy 
calves.      If  the  member  cannot  attend   in  person,    however,    he  may  desig- 
nate another  person  to  buy  an  animal  for  him.      But  all  purchasers  must 
certify  that   the   calves   will  be   used   only   for   4-H  or  FFA   dairy  projects. 

Sale   catalogs  may  be  obtained  from  the  association's   secre- 
tary,  Elroy  Dannewitz,    Somonauk. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,    JANUARY    28,    195^ 

Rural   Illinois  Talent  to  Entertain  Farm  and  Home  Visitors 

URBANA- -Rural  talent  galore  will  entertain  Farm  and  Home  Week 
visitors  in  the  Rural  Drama  and  Music  Festival  on  Wednesday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 3,    in  the  University  of  Illinois  auditorium. 

They'll  put  on  four  one-act   plays  and  five  musical  numbers, 
judged  the  best  of  125  numbers  in  14   county  festivals.      Program  will 
last  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 

R,  W.   Lawson,    extension  recreationist   in  charge  of  music  and 
drama  activities,    says   everyone   is   invited  to  the   state   festival, 
whether  or  not   he  or  she  attends  any  other  Farm  and  Home  Week  sessions. 
The  program  is  the  climax  of  a  year-long  drama  and  musical  program  in 
which  communities  from  all  over  the   state  take  part. 

Plays  to  be  presented  are   "Tobaccy  Road--With  Detours,"  by 
the  Madison  County  Rural  Youth  group;    "If  Girls  Asked  Boys   for  Dates," 
by  the  Sangamon  County  Rural  Youth;    "Girls  Must  Talk,"  by  the  Port 
Byron  Home  Bureau;    and   "Saturday  Night   on  the  Square,"  by  the  Amity 
Home  Bureau.      Port  Byron  is   in  Rock  Island  county,   and  Amity   is   in 
Livingston  county. 

Performing  musical  numbers  are  the  Viking  Jazz  Band  of  Cam- 
bridge,   in  Henry  county;    the   Stronghurst  Evening  Homemakers  trio  of 
Henderson  county;    the  Virginia  Vocal  Sextette  of  Cass   county;    the 
Barbarettes   of  Elmwood,in  Peoria   county;    and  the   Flanagan  Men's   quar- 
tette of  Livingston  county. 
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ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    JANUARY    29,    195^ 


Creep-Feed  Baby  Pigs  for  Best  Growth 

URBANA--Get  your  baby  pigs  off  to  a  good   start   this   spring 
by  planning  to   creep-feed  them  as   soon  as  they  are  ready  to   eat   solid 
food. 

H.   G.   Russell,    extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  you  can  feed  a  combina- 
tion   of    hulled  or  rolled  oats  and  protein- supplement  pellets  containing 
sugar.     Or  you  can  feed  coarsely  ground  shelled  corn  and  a  regular  dry- 
lot   supplement   in  the  creep. 

Feed   sows,   after  farrowing,   all  they  can  eat  of  a  good  ration 

that  contains  1^  percent   protein  in  dry lot,   Russell  suggests.     The  pro- 

ein  percentage  in  the  ration  can  drop  to   12  percent   if  the   sows  are  on 

pasture. 

You  can  also  give  your  pigs  a  healthy  boost  by  feeding  bred 
30WS  and  gilts  properly  before  farrowing.  They  need  about  li   pounds  of 
Protein  supplement  a  day  in  their  ration.   Gilts  will  need  15  percent 
Protein,  while  sows  will  do  all  right  on  l4  percent  protein. 

Self-feeders  are  efficient  and  also  save  labor  when  pigs  are 
reaned.  You  can  use  them  to  full-feed  early  spring  pigs.  You  can  also 
lelf-feed  May  and  June  pigs  to  75  pounds  in  weight,  and  then  you  can 
lave  feed  cost  by  hand-feeding  them  a  limited  grain  ration  on  pasture. 
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FDR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  29,  195^ 

Rural  Pastors  to  Discuss  Future  Rural  Community  Church 

URBANA--What  Is  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  rural  com- 
munity of  the  future? 

That's  the  problem  that  rural  pastors  will  tackle  in  the  24th 
annual  Rural  Pastors'  Short  Course  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  February  1  to  3- 

The  pastors  will  open  their  sessions  with  their  annual  din- 
ner on  Monday  night,  February  1.   Howard  Beers,  University  of  Kentucky 
rural  sociologist,  will  discuss  "Development  of  Farm  Policy. " 

Tuesday  morning  the  discussion  will  center  around  the  ques- 
tion, "How  Rural  and  How  Religious  Is  Rural  America?"  featuring  Dr. 
Alferd  Tripp,  national  director  of  the  Town  and  Country  department  of 
Congregational  Christian  churches. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  "Problems  Arising  from  Industry's  Entry 
into  Rural  Communities"  will  be  discussed  by  Father  Paul  Hettinger  of 
St.  Peter's  church  in  Mendota  and  Dr.  Burris  Dickinson,  president  of 
Eureka  college. 

"Relationship  of  the  Church  to  University  Extension  and  Other 

Agricultural  Agencies"  will  be  discussed  by  W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate 

director  of  agricultural  extension  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  on 

IVednesday  morning's  program. 

That  afternoon  there'll  be  a  discussion  on  "The  Church's 
Answer  to  the  Challenge  of  the  Future."  Speaking  on  that  topic  will 
be  Father  Edward  O'Rourke,  director  of  the  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference of  the  Peoria  diocese,  and  the  Reverend  M.  H.  Rothe  of  the 
Immanuel  Lutheran  church  of  Charleston. 
i  ■ 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,    JANUARY    30,    195^ 


Farm  and  Home  Week  Visitors  to  See  Gov  With  Rumen  Fistula 


URBANA--There   is  a  cow  at   the  University  of  Illinois  vith  a 
hole  in  her  side. 

Maybe  that's  not   so   unusual  except  that  this   cow  is  a  living 
textbook  to   show  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine   students  what  happens 
in  a  cow's  rumen  during  the  digestion  process. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  visitors  will  have  a  chance  to  see  this 
oow,  too,  at  the  livestock  pavilion  exhibits.  Perhaps  you  won't  get 
to  look  inside  her.     But  you  can  see  the  window. 

And  that's  only  one  of  the  many  interesting  things  you'll  be 
able  to   see   in  the  livestock  pavilion.     There'll  be  a  72-foot-long  ex- 
hibit put   up  by  the   Illinois  Crop  Improvement  association,   a   cattle 
spray  rig,   a  big  forestry  exhibit,   the  agronomy  trailer  with  an  inter- 
esting educational  display  inside  and  the   4-H  Extra-Yield  contest   en- 
tries. 

Bevier  Hall  gymnasium  will  be   chock  full  of  displays  again 
this  year.     One  you'll  be  especially  interested  in  seeing  shows   some 
of  the  work  being  done  at   the  University  with  radioactive  phosphorus. 
Hher  exhibits   cover  home  management,    rural   recreation,    foods  and  nu- 
trition,  textiles  and  clothing,    child  development  and  many  more   sub- 
jects. 

Main  lobby  at   the   Illini  Union  will  have  a  University  Press 
exhibit,   a  bulletin  display  and  a  College  of  Agriculture  panel.     The 
exhibit   schedule   is   from  noon  until   5:30  p.m.    on  Monday,    February   1, 
from  9  a.m.   until  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  from  9  a.m.   to 
3:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30,  195^ 

Watch  for  Diarrhea  in  Baby  Figs 

URBANA- -Watch  your  baby  pigs  for  signs  of  diarrhea,  warns 
Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Diarrhea  in  baby  pigs  may  be  caused  by  several  diseases. 
Some  of  them  can  be  successfully  treated,  but  others  cannot.  To  be 
sure  which  disease  your  pigs  have,  call  your  veterinarian  if  they  be- 
gin to  vomit  or  scour. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  baby  pig  diseases  is  trans- 
missible gastroenteritis  (TGE).   It  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  virus, 
but  veterinarians  don't  know  yet  how  the  pigs  pick  it  up. 

The  younger  the  pig,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  die  if  he  gets 
TGE,  Dr.  Beamer  says.   Pigs  under  30  days  of  age  usually  die.  Older 
pigs  are  more  resistant.   If  the  pigs  are  over  three  months  old,  they 
will  usually  recover  from  TGE. 

Since  there  is  yet  no  treatment  for  TGE,  your  best  hope  of 
avoiding  losses  this  year  lies  in  prevention.   Follow  the  McLean  county 
swine  sanitation  system.   Isolate  your  sows  at  farrowing  time.   Don't 
add  new  pigs  to  your  herd  at  this  time  either.   Keep  visitors  out  of 
the  herd,  and  don't  visit  your  neighbor's  herd  until  the  pigs  have  a 
chance  to  get  started. 

TGE  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  Illinois  since  it  first 
appeared  in  19^7.  Although  it  hasn't  caused  serious  losses  to  the 
swine  industry  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  your  whole  pig  crop  may  be 

lost  if  TGE  strikes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    1,    195^ 


Use  Both  Brains  and  Bravn  for  Lifting 


URBANA--T00  much  muscle  with  too   little  thought  about   how  to 
apply  It   can  mean  a   sprained  back  when  you're   lifting  heavy  objects, 
warns  a  University  of  Illinois   safety   specialist. 

Your  body,    like  any  tool  or  machine,   must  be   used  right   or 
it  may  be  damaged,    says  Gordon  McCleary,      Never  bend  at  the  waist   when 
you're  reaching  down  to   lift  a  heavy  object.     This  puts  a   severe   strain 
on  back  and   stomach  muscles  and  may  even  cause  a  hernia. 

Instead,  let  your  leg  muscles  do  the  work.  Keep  your  back 
straight  and  bend  your  legs.  Make  sure  you  have  good  footing,  and  a 
good  grip  too.      Lift   gradually,   deliberately. 

Using  skids,    rope  hoists,   a  hand  truck  or  other  mechanical 
lifting  aid   isn't   a   sign  of  laziness--it ' s    just   using  your  head  to 
save  your  back.     And,   with  a   little  more  planning,   you  can  often  cut 
down  the  amount   of  lifting  you  have  to   do. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  195^ 

University  Broadcasts  Farm  Features 

URBANA--A  new  feature  is  being  added  this  year  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois'  highly  regarded  Farm  and  Home  Week.   The  new 
feature  is  television. 

While  an  estimated  5,000  farm  and  city  visitors  will  be  on 
campus  for  this  annual  event,  additional  thousands  in  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  area  will  be  able  to  see  selected  events  in  their  homes  via 
television.  And  those  without  television  sets  can  attend  part  of  the 
week  via  radio . 

The  University's  College  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that 
the  first  Farm  and  Home  Week  television  presentation  will  be  on  the 
air  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  over  Station  WCIA,  Channel  3'  The 
first  half-hour  television  show  will  feature  the  process  for  making 
quality  ice  cream. 

At  7:30  this  evening,  another  half-hour  presentation  will 
feature  some  of  the  top  entertainment  acts  that  will  perform  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  Open  House. 

Tomorrow,  at  2:45  p.m.,  staff  members  of  the  department  of 

horticulture  will  demonstrate  the  best  ways  for  making  corsages.   The 

evening  television  performance,  starting  at  10:15,  will  feature  the 

Winter  Festival  and  the  Square  Dance  Jamboree. 

The  final  show  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
2:00  o'clock,  when  the  department  of  agronomy  presents  a  series  of 
soil  testing  and  soil  fertility  demonstrations. 

The  University's  radio  station  WILL  will  carry  a  daily  series 
of  broadcasts  direct  from  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  sessions.   Announce- 
ments regarding  these  broadcasts  will  be  made  each  day  over  the  sta- 
tion. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY   2,    195^ 


Rover  Can  Catch  Pneumonia  Too 


URBANA--YOU  take   care  that  your  farm  stock  doesn't   catch 
pneumonia   in  the  winter.      But  you   shouldn't   forget   old  Rover. 

He's  out    in  some  pretty  rough  weather  too  and  can  catch 
pneumonia    just  as   easily  as  your  other  animals. 

Dr.   A.    G.    Schiller  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 

the  University  of   Illinois   says  to   call  your  veterinarian  at   once   if 

your  dog  loses  his  appetite,   has  a  runny  nose.,   difficulty   in  breathing 

or  a  fever.      Don't   put   it   off,    or  he  may  die. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,    195^ 

Check  Your  LP  Gas  Installation 

H        URBANA--Ever  uonder  whether  your  LP  gas  installation  is  as 
safe  as  it  should  be? 

Like  every  other  fuel,  says  University  of  Illinois  farm 
safety  specialist  Gordon  McCleary,  LP  gas  must  be  stored  and  handled 
right  if  you're  going  to  get  the  safest,  most  satisfactory  results. 

I 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  your  installation  is  the  best  possible, 
look  at  the  "code. " 

The  "code"  is  a  pamphlet  on  safe  storage  and  handling  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gas.   It  is  published  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  and  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  code  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  law  in  Illinois. 

Every  LP  gas  dealer  and  fire  insurance  company  inspector 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  code.   If  your  dealer  has  done  a  good  safe 
job  of  installation,  he  won't  mind  checking  your  system  against  the 
'  code. 

If  he  doesn't  know  the  code,  better  call  on  your  fire  insur- 
ance company  inspector.   As  a  starter,  you  might  check  the  location 
of  your  tank.   If  it  holds  between  125  and  500  gallons,  it  must  be  ten 
feet  from  any  important  buildings.   Tanks  holding  from  501  to  2,000 
gallons  should  be  25  feet  from  buildings;  and  if  you  transfer  the  gas 
into  a  tractor  or  other  tank,  the  job  should  be  done  50  feet  from 
buildings. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  rules  set  up  to  protect  users  of  LP 
gas.  Making  sure  your  system  is  safely  installed  may  save  an  expensive 
fire  or  even  a  life. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  195^ 


Plan  for  Evergreens  In  Late  Winter 


URBANA- -Unlike  most  shrubs  used  to  make  homes  more  attractive, 
evergreens  add  beauty  the  year  round.  And  late  winter,  vhen  most  of 
your  shrubs  are  at  their  worst.  Is  the  best  time  to  plan  for  evergreens. 

Harlelgh  Kemmerer,  University  of  Illinois  landscaping  spe- 
cialist, lists  four  uses  that  evergreens  will  serve  In  nearly  all  Illi- 
nois farm  home  plantings: 

1.  They  can  "spruce  up"  the  views  from  the  Inside  out.  Many 
homes,  Kemmerer  says,  are  well  landscaped  when  you  look  at  them  from 
the  outside,  but  winter  views  from  Inside  the  house  are  often  drab. 

2.  They  make  good  "accents"  for  other  shrubbery  In  your 
lawn,  as  well  as  for  doorway  entrances  and  other  building  features. 

3.  They  make  good  screens  to  hide  ugly  buildings  or  other 
ugly  views  that  don't  fit  Into  the  picture  your  home  makes. 

4.  Some  evergreens  are  simply  pretty  to  look  at.  Some  are 
pretty  from  a  distance.  Others,  such  as  a  small  one  growing  along  the 
walk,  are  nice  to  look  down  on. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  195^ 

Best  to  Harvest  Timber  in  Winter 

URBANA- -Off-season  winter  work  on  the  farm  may  well  Include 
harvesting  a  crop  of  timber  from  your  farm  woodland. 

Biggest  advantage  of  harvesting  timber  in  the  winter,  says 
W.  F.  Bulkley,  is  that  the  ground  is  often  frozen  and  give  a  solid 
footing  for  hauling  the  timber  away. 

But  other  troubles  that  may  come  from  checking  of  the  wood, 
insects  and  the  fungus  that  causes  blue  stain  will  also  not  be  serious 
in  the  winter,  says  the  University  of  Illinois  extension  farm  forester. 

Wood  cut  in  the  winter  will  season  so  that  the  products 
may  be  usable  by  summer  when  outside  temperatures  are  more  comfortable. 

Bulkley  admits  that  the  big  disadvantage  of  winter  wood  har- 
vest may  be  cold  working  conditions.  But  you  can  get  around  that  by 
felling  and  sawing  trees  on  the  warmer  days  and  hauling  them  out  when 
it  is  freezing  and  below. 

New  power  saws  and  other  equipment  make  tree  harvest  on  the 
farm  much  easier  and  faster  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.   Even  the 
smallest  powered  chain  saw  can  cut  trees  up  to  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  24-inch  blade, or  the  next  larger  size, can  cut  most  trees  in 
the  farm  woodland. 

You  can  get  more  information  on  equipment  and  methods  for 

harvesting  from  USDA  Farmers'  Bulletin  1907,  "Harvesting  Farm  Woodland 

I  Products."  Ask  your  county  farm  adviser  for  a  copy,  or  write  to  the 

I  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana . 
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Radio    News 


VERSITY  OF  riLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    8,    195^ 


For  Increased  Dairy  Profits  Review  Your  Feeding  Program 


URBANA--iyiany  dairymen  are  using  too  much  protein  In  their 
rations  and  are  going  to  needless  feed  expense,   warns  Karl  Gardner. 

Dairy  cows  won't   respond  to  a  high  protein  ration,    and   It 
won't   profitably   Increase  production,    says  the  U.    of  I.    dairyman. 

"Shop  around  and  find  the  cheapest    source  of  protein  for 
your  herd,"  Gardner  says.    "When  a  3^  percent   protein  supplement   costs 
more  than  three-fourths  as  much  as   straight   protein  supplement,    such 

i  as  soybean  oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal,   then  It   Is  evident  that  the 

i 

protein  mix   Isn't  as  economical  a   source  of  protein." 

j; 

When  you're  using  large  quantities  of  legume  or  mixed  hays, 

I  weigh  the  milk  and  feed  the  protein  and  grain  In  direct  proportion 

to  production.   Use  one  pound  of  feed  for  every  four  pounds  of  milk 

produced  for  Holstelns  and  Brown  Swiss,  and  one  pound  of  feed  for  every 

^  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  for  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 

"Dairymen  who  use  high-quality  legume  hay  or  legume  silage 
as  the  only  roughage  need  not  feed  more  than  11  percent,  or  even  10 

•  percent,  of  total  protein  In  the  mixture  If  they  feed  grain  at  the 
recommended  rate.  When  excess  protein  Is  fed,  the  nitrogen  merely 
goes  out  In  the  manure  as  waste,  because  the  cow  cannot  store  It," 

1  Gardner  concludes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  195^ 

Outlook  Bad  for  Chinch  Bugs,  Corn  Borer 

URBANA--YOU  can  expect  large  number  of  chinch  bugs  and  corn 
borers  in  195^,  says  Entomologist  J.  H.  Bigger  of  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 

The  outlook  is  bad  partly  because  of  the  mild  winter  so  far 
and  partly  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  these  insects  last  year. 
Bigger  says.   Chinch  bugs  will  be  especially  bad  in  the  central  and 
southwestern  counties,  and  corn  borers  will  be  heavy  in  the  north- 
central  counties. 

The  entomologist  outlines  some  things  you  can  do  to  cut 
down  on  the  damage  from  these  insects. 

It  will  be  particularly  important  this  spring  to  follow 
good  cultural  and  fertility  practices  in  order  to  get  as  heavy  a  stand 
of  oats  as  you  can.  A  rank  growth  of  oats  will  hold  moisture  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plants  and  in  the  soil  and  will  help  to  drive  the 
chinch  bugs  from  their  early  breeding  grounds. 

It ' s  a  good  idea  not  to  plant  small  grain  next  to  corn  if 
you  can  make  other  arrangements. 

First  early  defensive  measure  against  corn  borer  is  to  plow 
under  all  cornstalks  and  plant  refuse  before  May  10  to  destroy  the 
winter  harboring  grounds  of  the  borer. 

Adjust  your  planting  time  to  insure  a  vigorous,  healthy 

stand  and  avoid  exceptionally  early  or  late  plantings.   Plant  fertile 

soils  to  corn  about  mid-May. 

Finally,  for  best  growth  and  yield,  Bigger  advises  using  a 
hybrid  corn  that  is  especially  adapted  to  your  area. 
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Radio    News 


NiVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY   9,    195^ 


Cattle   Prices  To  Go  No  Lower 


URBANA--Beef  cattle  prices  have  probably  hit  the  end  of  their 
long  slide.   Prom  now  on  they  should  stay  about  where  they  are  except  for 
seasonal  variations.     They  may  even  go   up  a   little. 

Farm  economist  E.    J.  Working  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
says  that   exceptionally  high  marketings   could  drive  prices   lower.   They 
could  be  brought  on  by  fear  on  the  part  of  cattlemen  or  drouth,   but   he 
doesn't   expect  them  to  be  unduly  large. 

Beef  prices   started  falling  in  1951  tiut  decreased  most   in 
the  late  fall  of  1952  and  the  first   part  of  1953.     Beef  prices  have 
gone  up  since  the  middle  of  1953.     They  were  down  a   little  last  Novem- 
ber and  December,   but  not   so   low  as   in  June,   and  they  came  back  up  in 
January . 

Working  says  the  fall  in  beef  prices  was   inevitable,   but 
drouth  made   it  worse.      Farmers  had  been  building  up  their  herds  for 
years,  and  eventually  a  lot  of  livestock  had  to   come  to  market. 

Slaughter  was  35  percent  higher  in  1953  than  in  1952. 

Consumer  demand  is  holding  up  well.  Working  says,    and  eating 
habits  formed  the  last   two  years  by  cheap  beef  will  help  to  hold  up  demand. 
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'  FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    9,    195^ 


Don't  Be  A  Workshop  Casualty 

URBANA--DO  you  know  someone  who  nearly  always  has  a  finger 
bandaged  up  from  a  minor  workshop  injury?      Such  injuries  aren't   often 
serious   if  treated  properly,   but  they  are  mighty  annoying. 

Chances  are,    says   Gordon  McCleary,    University  of  Illinois 
farm  safety   specialist,    that   this  fellow  is   violating  at   least   one  of 
the  three   simple  rules  for  using  hand  tools   safely. 

Although  most  of  us  think  only  of  power  tools  as  being  dan- 
gerous,  a  misguided  hammer  can  still   smash  a  finger,   and  a  bit  of  fly- 
ing metal  from  the  top  of  a    "mushroomed"   chisel  can  put   out  an  eye. 

You  can't   do  a  good   job  without  the  proper  tool.      Using 
pliers  for  a  hammer  usually  not   only  fails  to   get   the   job  done,   but 
can  result   in  an  injury.     The   same  goes   for  misusing  all  kinds  of  hand 
tools. 

And  once  you  know  the  proper  tools,   they   should  be   in  good 
condition.      If  a  tool   is  meant  to   cut,    sharpen  it.      It's   usually  a 
dull  tool,   which  takes  a   lot   more  forcing,   that   slips  and  cuts  you. 

Even  the  best  tool  may  be   responsible  for  an  injury   if   it's 
not  used  right,   warns  McCleary.     When  cutting  anything,    cut  away  from 
yourself.      And   in  trying  to   loosen  a   stubborn  screw,    hold  the  material 
in  a  vise,   not   in  your  palm  where  a   slip  of  the   screwdriver  can  gouge 
your  hand. 

If  you  think  you  can't   remember  all  these   points,    use   good 
common  sense.      It'll  usually   show  you  the   safe  way. 
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Radio    News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    10,    195^ 


Itching  Dogs  May  Have  Rlnguorm 


URBANA--Does  Pido  have  dandruff?      Is  he   scratching  and  rub- 
bing his  hair  out? 

If  so,   you  had  better  take  him  to  your  veterinarian  to   see 
whether  he  has   ringworm,    says  Dr.   R.   E.  Witter  of  the  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  at   the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  fungus  that   causes  ringworm  infection  attacks  the   roots 
of  the  animal's  hair.      In  its  early   stages,    small  bumps   can  usually 
be  found  around  the  head  and  lips.      Later  a   scale  forms  on  the   surface 
of  the   skin.     This   causes  an  irritation  which  the  dog  tries  to   relieve 
by  scratching. 

Your  children  can  pick  up  ringworm  by   coming  into   contact 
with  infected  animals.      More  often,    however, they  get   the   skin  disease 
from  other   infected  children  or  from  barber's   instruments  that   haven't 
been  sterilized  after  cutting  an  infected  child's  hair. 

If  your  child  has  patches  of  hair  that   look  as   if  they  have 
been  nibbled  off,    or  round   scaly  areas  on  other  parts  of  his  body,    take 
him  to  your  doctor.    Dr.   Witter  advises. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  195^ 

Experiment  Station  Reports  Hybrid  Corn  Tests 

URBANA- -Before  buying  seed  corn  this  spring, farmers  can  com- 
pare the  results  of  268  hybrid  varieties  tested  last  year  by  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station. 

Bulletin  571,  just  published  by  the  Station  in  cooperation 
vlth  the  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey,  reports  total  acre 
yield,  moisture  in  grain  at  harvest,  erect  plants,  percentage  of  stand, 
height  of  ear  and  stalk  or  rot  damage  for  each  of  the  varieties. 

Here  are  the  highest  yielding  hybrids  for  different  areas 
over  a  three-year  period: 

Northern  Illinois:   Illinois  1277,  Bear  OK-411,  Illinois 
1091A,  Pioneer  3^7,  Illinois  1280. 

West  north-central:   Holmes  39,  Ainsworth  X-21,  Pioneer  313B, 
DeKalb  80OA,  Illinois  1570,  Pioneer  30I. 

Central:   Pioneer  302,  Canterbury  400,  Doubet  D-43,  Punk 
G-91,  U.  S.  13,  Pioneer  30I. 

Southern:   Trisler  T-33A,  Moews  CB  6OA,  Ainsworth  X-14-3, 
Ainsworth  X-I3-3,  Whlsnand  85I,  Illinois  1570. 

Extreme  southern:   Funk  G-7II,  P.A.G.  620  (W),  Pioneer  302, 
Whlsnand  917  (W),  Moevs  CB  7OA,  and  Whlsnand  85I. 

This  32-page  publication,  "1953  Illinois  Corn  Tests,"  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  and  requesting  Bulletin  No.  57I . 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  195^ 


Elect  J.  B.  Turner  Farm  Advisers'  President 


URBANA--J.  B.  Turner,  Vandalia,  Fayette  county  farm  adviser, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Farm  Ad- 
visers at  their  annual  meeting  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Turner  succeeds  M.  E.  Tascher,  Morris,  Grundy  county  farm 
adviser,  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  195^. 

Kenneth  Imig,  Watseka,  Iroquois  county,  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  association,  and  Charles  Glover,  Belleville,  St. 
Clair  county,  was  named  secretary-treasurer  to  succeed  F.  A.  Painter, 
Ottawa,  LaSalle  county. 

Directors  elected  for  195^  are  R.  T.  Nicholas,  Grayslake, 
Lake  county,  district  one;  H.  L.  Miles,  Princeton,  Bureau  county, 
district  two;  C,  F.  Bayles,  Pekin,  Tazewell  county,  district  three; 
E.  H.  Garlich,  Jacksonville,  Morgan  county,  district  four;  H.  V.  Def- 
fenbaugh,  Robinson,  Crawford  county,  district  five;  J.  R.  Strubinger, 
Metropolis,  Massac  county,  district  six;  and  F.  M.  Smith,  Salem, 
Marion  county,  district  seven. 
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FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    11,    195^ 

Junior  Calf   Sale  One   of  Nation's  Oldest 

URBANA--When  4-H  and  P.F.A.   members  buy  dairy   calves  at   the 
sixth  annual  Dairy  Calf   Club   sale   in  Urbana  on  February  27,    they'll  be 
participating   in  one   of  the   oldest   sales   of   its   kind. 

"So  far  as  we   can  tell,"   says  C.    S.   Rhode,    University  of 
Illinois  dairy    extension   specialist,    "this   calf   club   sale  vas   one   of 
the  first   in  the   country. 

"It's  a   unique   sale,"  Rhode   continues.    "The  entire   sales 
force  donate  their   services   so  that  we  don't   have  to   charge  the  con- 
signor for  selling.      Dairymen  throughout   the   state  bring   in  some  of 
the  best   show  prospects   in  their  herds  to   give  these   4-H  and  F.P.A. 
youngsters  the  right   kind  of   start   in  the   dairy  business." 

Many   calves  bought   very  reasonably  at   these   club   sales  are 
now  high  producers  and  foundation  animals  for  several  good   Illinois 
herds . 

Some  100  calves   representing  the  Holstein,   Guernsey,   Brown 
Swiss,   Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds  will   start  through  the  auction  ring 
at  11  a.m.    on  Saturday,   February  27,    in  the   stock  pavilion  at   the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Purchasers  must   all  be  bona   fide   4-H  or  F.F.A.    members.    How- 
ever,  if  a  member  can't  attend,    he  may  designate  another  person  to 
buy  for  him, but   he  will  also   have   to   certify   that   the   calf  will  be 
used  for  club  projects. 

Sales  sponsor,    the   Illinois   Purebred  Dairy   Cattle  Associ- 
ation,  will   send   catalogs   to   persons   writing  to    secretary  Elroy  Danne- 
witz,   Somonauk. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1954 


Available  Soil  Moisture  Below  Normal 


URBANA--Some  soils  in  the  state  contain  available  water  at 
only  40  percent  of  storage  capacity,  warn  University  of  Illinois  agrono- 
mists. 

While  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  now,  below-normal  moisture 
levels  in  Illinois  soils  must  be  replaced  before  planting  time  or  crops 
will  suffer,  warns  Arnold  Klute,  Illinois  soil  specialist. 

State-wide  tests  to  determine  available  soil  moisture  show 
that  the  situation  is  more  serious  in  southern  than  in  northern  coun- 
ties. 

Southern  Illinois  topsoils  contain  available  moisture  at  a 
level  of  ^0  percent,  while  profiles  down  to  five  feet  show  available 
water  at  only  40  to  60  percent  of  storage  capacity. 

In  northern  regions  topsoil  moisture  is  at  normal  levels, 
but  down  to  depths  of  five  feet  profiles  indicate  storage  of  available 
water  at  SO   percent  of  holding  ability. 

Normally  subsoil  moisture  is  low  during  the  fall  but  is  re- 
plenished during  the  winter.   However,  capacity  is  below  normal  this 
year  because  of  the  small  amount  of  snow  and  rainfall, as  well  as  last 
summer's  drought. 

Illinois  agronomists  point  out  that  southern  Illinois  rain- 
fall was  10  to  15  inches  below  average  from  April  to  December  1953. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1954 


Dairy  Leaders  Stress  Food  Value  of  Milk 


URBANA — How  to  sell  more  milk  by  selling  its  food  value  will 
be  the  main  objective  of  dairy  industry  leaders  attending  the  Nutri- 
tion of  Milk  and  Milk  Products  Conference  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois February  24  and  25. 

Paul  Tracy,  professor  of  dairy  technology,  in  announcing 
the  lineup  of  speakers,  said  they  represent  some  of  the  country's  lead- 
;  ing  authorities  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 

Henry  L.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  will  discuss 
"Milk  Fat  in  Relation  to  Health."  Professor  Margaret  Ohlson  of  Michi- 
gan State  College  will  talk  on  "Nutrition  Research  and  the  Future  of 
Dairying." 

James  R.  Wilson  of  the  American  Medical  Association  will  dis- 
cuss "Milk  for  Special  Dietary  Purposes."  L.  A.  Maynard  of  the  School 
of  Nutrition,  Cornell  University,  is  scheduled  to  speak  on  "Fortifica- 

ation  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products,"  and  Dr.  Zoe  Anderson  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  will  discuss  "Use  of  Nutrition  Information  in  Promoting 
Milk  Products." 

Besides  off -campus  speakers,  many  of  the  nutrition  and  dairy 
specialists  at  the  University  will  appear  on  the  program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1954 

Turkey  Growers  Elect  Flent.je  President 

URBANA — Rudolph  Flentje,  Taylorville,  was  elected  prsident 
of  the  Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers'  Association  at  the  recent  21st 
annual  meeting  in  Urbana. 

Coe  Gaulrapp,  Rock  Falls,  was  elected  vice  president;  and 
Robert  Slayton,  Havana,  secretary-treasurer.   Elected  as  directors  were 
John  Ammon,  Jr.,  V/inslow;  Shubel  Burnett,  Pana^  Keith  Chidley,  Palatine  j 
Norman  Fries,  Belleville;  Howard  Kauffman,  Waterman;  Harold  Kimpling, 
Claremont;  and  Dan  Sinn,  Tremont, 

Trevor  Jones,  Havana,  will  continue  to  be  the  group's  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Turkey  Federation.   He  reviewed  the  highlights  of 
the  1953  National  Turkey  Federation  Convention  before  the  group  of  more 
than  100  growers. 

Leon  Johnson,  successful  turkey  and  broiler  grower  from 
rleans,  Indiana,  discussed  turkey  management.   He  told  the  group  that 
personal  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  individual  grower  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  turkey  enterprise. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Peterson  of  Charles  Pfizer  and  Company,  Terre 

Haute,  Indiana,  reviewed  the  latest  management  and  treatment  of  turkey 

diseases.  E.  E.  Broadbent,  University  of  Illinois  marketing  special- 
ist, discussed  the  turkey  outlook  for  1954  and  warned  against  overpro- 
duction this  year  as  a  result  of  a  profitable  past  season.  A  panel 
discussion  of  the  latest  in  turkey  housing  completed  the  program. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Buzzard,  president  of  Eastern  Illinois  State  Col- 
lege, addressed  the  banquet  held  in  the  evening.  Dr.  H.  M.  Scott,  head 
of  the  poultry  division.  University  of  Illinois,  was  in  charge  of  local 
arrangements. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    15,    195^ 


Winter  Seedlngs  Can  Supply  Spring  Pasture 


URBANA--If  you're   running   short  of  good  roughage   for  your 
beef  and  dairy  herds  and  you  need  some  early  pasture,   you  can  plan  to 
use  your  winter   seedings  of  wheat,   barley  or  oats. 

W.   0.    Scott,    extension  crops   specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  you  can  pasture  these  crops 
lightly  and   still  get  a  good  crop  yield.     Any  drop  in  yield  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  value  of  the  pasture  used. 

These  winter  crops  make  excellent    spring  pastures,   and  you 

can  graze  them  heavily  if  you  need  lots  of  forage.      However,    if  you 

do  graze  them  heavily,   you  can't  expect   much  grain  yield. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  195^ 

Soybean  Grades  Need  Improvement 

URBANA- -Pre sent  soybean  grade  standards  actually  encourage 
the  marketing  of  dirty  soybeans. 

Since  restrictions  were  relaxed  in  19^9,  the  percent  of 
foreign  material  in  soybeans  arriving  at  principal  markets  has  doubled. 
According  to  a  survey  of  six  midvest  markets  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  62  percent  of  the  soybeans  received  in  19^9  contained 
less  than  two  percent  of  foreign  material.   In  1953  only  31  percent 
contained  less  than  two  percent. 

Until  19^9  only  two  percent  of  foreign  material  was  allowed 
in  No .  2  soybeans.   Since  then  three  percent  is  allowed. 

According  to  L.  P.  Stice,  University  of  Illinois  farm  econ- 
omist, tightening  of  these  standards  would  improve  the  soybean  market 
in  four  ways  : 

1.  It  would  increase  the  value  of  the  soybeans.   Prices  are 
now  based  on  three  percent  of  foreign  material.   Each  increase  of  one 
percent  in  foreign  material  actually  decreases  prices  one  percent .  At 
present  prices,  that  decrease  amounts  to  three  cents  a  bushel. 

2.  It  would  make  U.  S.  soybeans  more  attractive  to  the 
foreign  market,  which  now  complains  about  trash  in  our  beans. 

3.  It  would  reduce  shipping  charges.   It  costs  as  much  to 
ship  a  pound  of  trash  as  to  ship  a  pound  of  beans. 

4.  It  would  encourage  producers  and  dealers  to  keep  dirt 
and  trash  out  of  beans.   Under  the  present  system,  in  which  there  is 
no  premium  for  beans  with  less  than  three  percent  of  foreign  material, 
the  producer  of  clean  beans  is  actually  penalized. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  195^ 


Farm  Woodlands  Can  Be  Source  of  Quality  Lumber 


URBAWA--There's  no  oversupply  of  quality  lumber,  says  L.  B. 
Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Culver  says,  the  trend  in  per  capita 
wood  consumption  is  downward,  especially  in  quality  products,  because 
there  isn't  enough. 

There  are  4  million  acres  of  forest  stands  in  Illinois.   But 
there  are  also  2^  to  3  million  additional  acres  that  should  be  put 
back  into  timber  production.   Planting  those  acres  to  trees  would  in- 
crease the  supply  of  quality  material  available  for  harvest. 

Idle  lands  need  to  be  planted,  and  present  farm  woodlands 
need  to  be  managed  properly,  the  forester  says.  Well-managed  wood- 
lands produce  valuable  wood;  conserve  wildlife,  soil  and  water;  and 
control  wind. 

A  good  farm  woodland  also  provides  profitable  work  in  the 
slack  winter  season  not  only  on  the  farm,  but  also  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories. Test  results  in  Illinois  have  shown  that  farm  woodland  labor 

can  return  as  much  as  $2.25  an  hour  when  it  is  efficiently  applied. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  195^ 

Prevent  Mastitis,  Increase  Production 

URBANA--YOU  can  increase  your  dairy  profits  by  "managed- 
milking." 

E.  E.  Ormiston,  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Department, 
lists  these  10  simple  steps  as  helpful  in  controlling  mastitis,  the 
most  prevalent  and  costly  disease  in  dairy  cows: 

1.  Prepare  the  co¥  for  milking  by  washing  the  udder  and 
teats  with  a  mild  disinfectant.   Use  disposable  paper  towels  or  in- 
dividual udder  cloths.   Cloths  should  be  washed  after  each  use. 

2.  Use  a  strip  cup  on  each  cow  at  each  milking. 

3.  Dip  the  teat  cups  in  a  mild  disinfectant,  and  rinse 
after  use  on  each  cow. 

4.  Remove  milker  from  each  cow  as  soon  as  she  is  "milked 
out . " 

5.  Operate  the  machine  at  the  speed  and  vacuum  level  spe- 
cified by  the  manufacturer. 

6.  Keep  the  teat  cup  inflations  in  good  condition. 

7.  Clean  and  sterilize  inflations  following  each  milking. 

8.  Milk  mastitis-infected  cows  last. 

9.  Isolate  severe  cases  of  mastitis. 

10.  Keep  the  barn  in  sanitary  condition  and  the  lots  free 
from  mud. 

Ormiston  points  out  that  mastitis-free  herds  produce  more 
milk.  Morever,  the  milk  will  have  a  lower  bacteria  count,  which  could 
well  make  the  difference  between  meeting  or  failing  to  meet  Grade  A 
requirements  . 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    17,    195^ 


Cull  Your  Herd,    Increase  Dairy  Profits 


URBANA--Cull  your  dairy  herd  to  fewer  and  better  govs  and 
you'll  make  more  profit,    says  J.    G.   Cash. 

To  prove  his  point,   the  University  of  Illinois  dairy  exten- 
sion specialist   cites  a  case  of  two  neighboring  DHIA  herds  that    fin- 
ished 1953  tests  with  nearly   $1,000  difference   in  profits. 

These  two  dairymen  had   11  and  16   cows  of  the   same  breed. 
The  smaller  herd  returned  $l45  more  per  cow  above  feed  costs  than 
the  larger  herd.      Even  though  its  average   feed  costs  were   $22   higher 
per  cow,   the   small  herd  netted  $930  more  profit. 

The  milk  was   sold  on  the  same  market,    feed  costs  per  hundred- 
weight were  equal  and  the  two  dairymen  fed  the   same  rate  of  grain. 

By  culling  the  low  producers, the  11-cow  herd  averaged  457 
pounds  of  butterfat   per  cow,   while  the   larger  herd's  average  was   only 
281  pounds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  195^ 

Is  Your  Hay  Deficient  In  Vitamin  A? 

URBANA--Last  summer's  drouth  may  affect  this  year's  calf 
crop,  veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  warn« 

In  some  areas  the  dry  weather  cut  down  on  the  vitamin  A  con- 
tent of  the  hay  that  is  now  being  fed  to  cattle.   If  your  cows  don't 
get  enough  of  this  vitamin,  they  may  lose  their  appetites,  be  unable 
to  see  in  dim  light  or  be  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  pregnancy,  calv- 
ing and  milk  production. 

Such  cattle  are  generally  weak,  thin  and  unthrifty.  Their 
calves  are  often  weak  or  blind,  and  they  may  die. 

Peed  your  cattle  an  adequate,  well-balanced  ration  at  all 
times,  including  plenty  of  good  legume  hay  to  give  them  vitamin  A.  Also 
Include  some  protein,  mineral  supplement  and  an  easily  digested  feed, 
such  as  corn.   Feed  a  mineral  mixture  free  choice.   If  your  hay  was 
damaged  by  the  drouth,  you  may  have  to  give  the  cattle  additj.onal 
vitamin  A  and  calcium. 

Save  that  extra  colostrum  (the  first  milk  after  calving). 
If  is  rich  in  vitamin  A,  proteins  and  choline  and  will  help  your 
young  calves  build  up  resistance  to  disease.   Keep  it  in  your  deep 
freezer  if  you  have  one.   Mix  it  with  whole  milk  and  feed  it  to  calves 
under  eight  weeks  of  age. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  l8,  195^ 


Plant  Early  Oats  for  Spring  Pasture 


URBANA — Spring  oats,  properly  planted,  can  furnish  early 
pastures,  and  with  a  minumum  amount  of  labor,  says  University  of  Illi- 
nois crop  extension  specialist  W.  0.  Scott. 

You  can  "mud  in"  or  broadcast  the  oats  and  do  away  with  a 
lot  of  seedbed  preparation.   Scott  points  out  that,  even  if  the  oats 
follow  corn,  you  won't  need  to  plow  under  or  disk  up  the  stalks. 

Use  a  variety  that  is  adapted  to  your  area  and  plant  early, 
he  advises. 

Oats  broadcast  on  wet  land  will  germinate  and  grow  without 
being  covered  if  the  soil  stays  wet.  If  it  should  dry  off,  the  oats 
can  be  disked  in. 

On  some  fairly  wet  lands,  Scott  says,  oats  can  be  drilled 
without  any  previous  seedbed  preparation. 

Use  seeding  rates  of  two  bushels  an  acre  for  drilling  and 
two  and  one-half  to  three  bushels  for  broadcasting  pasture  oats. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  l8,  195^ 

Lower  Dairy  Price  Supports  Expected 

URBANA-- Secretary  Benson  will  likely  lower  price  supports 
for  dairy  products  on  April  1,  believes  a  farm  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  And  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  good  dairy 
farmer,  he  says. 

R.  W.  Bart let t  says  that  if  some  change  isn't  made  we  may 
double  our  dairy  surplus  this  year.  There  is  no  production  control 
for  dairy  products  as  there  is  for  crops. 

In  December J  Bartlett  reports,  farmers  in  the  Chicago  milk- 
shed  produced  368  million  pounds  of  milk,  over  50  million  pounds  more 
,  than  in  December  1952.  There  were  24,150  producers,  nearly  1,000  more 
than  in  December  1952,  and  each  producer  sold  an  average  of  491  pounds 
;  of  milk,  an  increase  of  49  pounds  over  a  year  earlier. 

"As  long  as  we  keep  high  supports,  the  bona  fide  dairy  farmer 
'  is  inviting  competition  from  other  farmers  entering  the  dairy  business," 
Bartlett  says,  "and  old  producers  are  encouraged  to  keep  cull  cows," 

If  Secretary  Benson  does  lower  the  support  level,  it  prob- 
ably won't  go  below  80  percent  of  parity,  Bartlett  believes,  although 
it  could  go  down  to  75  percent. 

Bartlett  says  there's  a  good  chance  that  the  free  market 
would  keep  prices  above  the  support  level,  but  at  75  percent  of  parity 
butter  prices  would  still  hold  at  about  56  cents  a  pound.  That's 
about  one-sixth  below  today's  prices. 

Grade  A  prices  would  drop  somewhat,  Barlett  says,  but  they 

wouldn't  go  down  so  much  as  the  drop  in  support  price. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    19,    195^ 


Control   Poultry   Parasites,    Increase   Prof'. ts 


URBANA--YOU   can  increase  poultry  profits   by  a   five-step   con- 
trol of  chicken  lice  and  mites. 

These   insects   cause  a  decrease  in  egg  production  and   Impair 
flock  health,    says   Stephen  Moore,    extension  entomo] ogist   of  the   Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  the   State  Natural  History  Survey, 

Moore   lists  these   steps   for  contol: 

1.  Detect    infestations   early.      Inspect   a   fev/  birds   for 
parasites   each  time  you  gather  eggs.      Droopy,    ragged,    discolored  birds, 
declines   in  egg  production  or  poor  egg  hatchacillty  is  a  danger  sign 
that   lice  and  mites  may  be  present. 

2.  Screen  all   chicken  house  openings   to   prevent   wild  birds, 
carriers  of  lice   and  mites,    from  entering. 

3.  Isolate  and  observe   incoming  poultry.      Treat    infested 
birds  before  placing  them  in  the   flock. 

4.  Maintain  adequate   sanitation  by  a   complete   clean-up  once 
a  year.     Reduce  the  habitat   for  lice  and  mites  by  removing  all  unneces- 
ary  equipment   from  the   laying  house.     This  will  also  facilitate   chemi- 
cal control. 
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FOR  RELEASE   FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    19,    195^ 

Parasites   -  2 

5.   Use  metal  nests,  feed  hoppers  and  vraterers.   Metal  fix- 
tures provide  fewer  places  for  insects  to  fcrend,  and  spray  materials 
can  penetrate  the  cracks. 

Moore  says  you  can  eliminate  lice  and  mites  by  making  one 
application  of  a  mixture  of  1/2  pint  of  20  percent  lindane  and  6  1/2 
pints  of  DDT  mixed  with  water  to  make  five  gallons.  Apply  this  spray 
throughout  the  house.  A  lindane  mix  may  be  used  separately  for  lice, 
and  DDT  for  red  mites. 

You  can  clean  out  northern  fowl  mite  with  a  nicotine  sulfate 

solution.   Mix  2  quarts  of  nicotine  sulfate  with  4  1/2  gallons  of 

water,  and  spray  it  throughout  the  house. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  195^ 


Clip  Baby  Pigs'  Needle  Teeth  Early 

URBAWA--Clip  or  file  those  tiny  sharp  needle  teeth  before 
your  young  pigs  injure  themselves  while  fighting  or  before  they  bite 
:  the  sow' s  udder. 

Veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  say  that  germs 

;  in  barnyard  manure  attack  scratched  pigs,  causing  a  disease  known  as 

I 
bullnose.   Infected  pigs  have  sore  mouths  and  swollen  noses. 

The  safest  way  to  prevent  bull  nose  is  to  clip  or  file  baby 
,  pigs'  teeth.  If  you  clip  them  yourself,  be  sure  to  follow  these  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  Use  sharp  wire  cutters.  Be  sure  to  wash  and  sterilize 
them  thoroughly  beforehand. 

2.  Don't  injure  the  gum  or  skin  when  you  clip  the  teeth. 
If  you  clip  too  closely,  you  may  break  off  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
opening  the  way  for  infection. 

3.  Apply  iodine  as  a  disinfectant  after  clipping  the  teeth, 
and  also  apply  it  to  all  injuries. 
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FOR   RELEASE   SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY   20,    195^ 

13  States   Publish  Study   of  Milk  in  Cartons 

URBANA--More  than  8  of  16  milk  plants   in  13  midwest    states 
that  package  milk  in  paper  containers  market    some  milk  outside  their 
local  market   area.     And   some  towns  depend  entirely  on  these  outside 
sources  for  bottled  milk. 

This  was   learned  in  a   study   of  388  milk  plants  made  by  farm 
economists   in  the   13   state   colleges. 

Volume  of  milk  in  paper  containers   sold  outside  the   city  or 
town  in  which  it   is  packaged   is   largest    in  Illinois  and   smallest   in  th. 
Dakotas.      Generally,    the   study   showed,    plants   in  small  towns   sell  more 
of  their  paper-packaged  milk  outside   local  markets   than  do  plants   in 
larger  cities. 

Sales  of  milk  in  paper  containers   outside  the  town  in  which 
it  is  packaged  have   expanded  rapidly   since  World  War  II.      Development 
of  paper  containers,   much  better   suited  than  glass  bottles  to   long 
hauls,  better  highways  and  trucks  and  other  factors   have  caused  this 
increase,   the   study   shows. 

The   study   is   reported   in  North  Central  Regional  Publication 
No.   39,    "Outer-Market   Distribution  of  Milk  in  Paper  Containers   in  the 
North  Central  Region."     Copies  are  available  from  the    state   college  of 
agriculture   in  any  of  the  13   states--IllinoiSj    Indiana,    Iowa,   Kansas, 
Kentucky,   Michigan,   Minnesota,    Missouri,   Nebraska,   North  Dakota,   Ohio, 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
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Radio    News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  195^ 

Clip  Pigs'  Needle  Teeth  With  Wire  Cutters 

URBANA .  --  It's  a  good  management  practice  to  clip  the 
needle  teeth  of  your  baby  pigs  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  born  if 
they  fight . 

These  eight  sharp  teeth  can  cut  the  sow's  udder  pretty 
badly  if  you  don't  clip  them,  says  D.  E.  Becker,  member  of  the  swine 
division  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Clipping  the  teeth  will  also  keep  the  pigs  from  cutting 
each  other  when  they  fight,  Becker  points  out. 

Use  a  pair  of  small  wire  cutters  to  do  the  clipping,  the 
swine  specialist  suggests.   Cut  the  teeth  close  to  the  gum,  but  try 
not  to  cut  into  the  gum.   If  you  injure  the  gums,  you  may  be  cutting 
an  opening  that  will  let  disease  germs  enter  the  pig. 

This  is  a  small  job  that  will  not  take  too  much  time.   But 
it  may  more  than  repay  its  cost  in  time  in  the  pigs  and  sows  that  are 
saved  and  kept  in  good  health. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  195^ 

Plan  Hog  Vaccination  Program  Now 

URBANA--See  your  veterinarian  now  to  work  out  a  hog  cholera 
and  erysipelas  vaccination  program  to  prevent  losses  in  your  baby  pig 
crop. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  your  veterinarian  is  the  best  judge  of 
which  hog  cholera  vaccine  you  should  use  and  when  to  use  it  to  immunize 
your  baby  pigs . 

If  you  have  had  erysipelas  in  your  herd,  you  should  plan  to 
vaccinate  for  this  killer  before  your  pigs  are  two  weeks  old.  The 
vaccine  is  not  100  percent  effective,  but  it  will  usually  protect  your 
pigs  from  four  to  six  months,  or  until  they  reach  market  age. 

If  you  have  had  erysipelas  before  and  don't  vaccinate  your 
new  litters  now,  some  of  the  pigs  may  die.   Others  may  be  stunted  and 
unthrifty  and  will  be  condemned  or  docked  at  the  market  later. 

As  further  protection  from  disease.  Dr.  Beamer  recommends 
the  following  practices: 

1.  Follow  the  McLean  county  system  of  swine  sanitation. 

2.  Provide  v/arm,  dry  quarters,  free  from  drafts,  to  protect 
your  pigs  from  cold,  wet  weather. 

3.  Get  replacement  stock  from  known  disease-free  herds. 
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Radio    News 


DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY   23,    195^ 


Use  Adapted  Bean  Variety 


URBANA- -Before  buying  seed   soybeans  this   spring,   make   sure 
the  variety  Is  adapted  to  your  area. 

W.   0,    Scott,   University  of  Illinois  agronomist,    says   some 
varieties  receiving  a   lot  of  publicity  aren't   veil   suited  to   Illinois 
Gondltlons . 


Scott   recommends  Clark,  Wabash  or  Perry  beans  for  southern 


Illinois. 


Harosoy,  Hawkeye,  Adams,  Lincoln  and  Clark  are  best  for  the 
central  area. 

Blackhawk,  Harosoy,  Hawkeye  and  Adams  beans  are  best  suited 
to  northern  counties. 

Scott  says  that  Bavender  or  Bavender  Special,  Cypress  No.  1, 
Early  Korean  and  Monroe  are  not  well  suited  to  Illinois   soils  and 


conditions. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY   23,    195^ 

Paper  Carton,   Key  to  Dairy  Marketing  Change 

URBANA--The   paper  milk  carton,    now   common   In  many   Illinois 
grocery   stores.    Is  the  key  to   significant   changes  taking  place   In 
dairy  marketing. 

Milk  sold   In  paper   cartons   Is   often   "bottled"   In  plants   far 
avay  from  the  tovn  In  which  It's   sold.      Many  towns  no   longer  have 
dairy  plants,   but  depend  on  outside  plants   for  their  entire  milk  supply . 

Farm  economist   Sheldon  Williams  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
reports  that   a  recent    survey   shows  that   50  out   of  7^  Illinois  plants 
using  paper  cartons   sell  rallk  outside  their  local  market   areas. 

About   550,000  quarts  of  milk  In  paper  containers  are   sold 
each  day  In  Illinois   outside  the  town  In  which  It's  packaged.     That's 
about   16  percent   of  all  the  milk  bottled  In  the   state. 

Williams   lists  these  three  main  causes  for  the  development 
of  wider  markets   for  packaged  milk: 

1.  Improvements    in  roads,   trucks   and   refrigeration  equip- 
ment and  the  development   of  paper  cartons  has  made   it   practical  to 

I    sell  fresh  milk  over  a   larger  area. 

2.  Stlffer  health  regulations   in   som-e  towns   and  a   growing 
consumer  preference   for  pasteurized  and   inspected  milk  have   paved  the 
way  for  outside  milk  to   come  into  many  towns. 

3.  It   has  become  more  and  more   important   for  plants   to   han- 
dle a  large   volume   of  milk  if  they   are  to   keep   costs   down. 

Williams   thinks   it    likely  that   the  trend  toward   fewer  plants, 
each  serving  a   larger  area,    will   continue.      The  widening  of  market   areas 
does   cause   some  problems,    he   says.      On  the  other  liand,    it   has   brought 
better  milk  into   some   communities.      This   fact,    along  with  better  mer- 
chandising of  milk  through  grocery   stores,    has    Increased  milk  consump- 
tion in  some   cases. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  195^ 

Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  Announces  195^  Plans 

URBANA --Plans  for  setting  up  rural  safety  councils  in  five 
Illinois  counties  were  announced  today  as  a  major  part  of  the  Illinois 
Rural  Safety  Council's  195^  program,  according  to  Gordon  McCleary, 
executive  secretary  of  the  organization. 

The  five  counties --Perry,  Jersey,  Kankakee,  Macon,  and 
Whiteside--have  already  taken  steps  toward  organizing  their  own  safety 
councils.  McCleary,  who  is  extension  safety  specialist  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  counties 
will  be  responsible  for  their  own  programs,  although  the  IRSC  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  will  give  all  possible  assistance. 

Each  county  will  select  a  specific  safety  problem  and  then 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  all  interested  groups  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  lowering  the  rural  fire  and  accident  rate.  Mem- 
bers of  the  state  council  believe  such  local-level  action  programs 
will  produce  definite,  measurable  results. 

Plans  were  also  announced  for  a  three-year  program  empha- 
sizing rural  highway  safety  in  195^,  farm  and  homestead  safety  in 
1955  and  tractor  and  field  machinery  safety  in  1956.  Additional 
safety  projects  will  also  be  carried  on  each  year,  McCleary  says. 

Otto  Steffey,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 

Association,  heads  the  IRSC. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  195^ 

(Ed.  note:   This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  F.  J.  Reiss  (Rice), 
University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  on  the  landlord's  responsi- 
bilities, ) 

Landlord's  First  Obligation  to  Himself 

URBANA-'Many  landlords  don't  make  as  much  from  their  land 
as  they  should  and, of  all  a  landlord's  responsibilities,  his  first  is 
to  himself. 

Do  you  really  knov  what  your  farm  is  capable  of  doing?  Or 
do  you  know  what  farms  like  yours  are  doing?  The  only  way  you  can 
know  is  by  keeping  records,  and  you  would  be  ahead  to  pay  half  the 
cost  of  a  good  record  service  if  your  tenant  is  interested. 

Raising  the  rent  on  your  farm  is  not  the  best  way  to  make 
more  from  it.  The  best  way  to  increase  your  earnings  is  to  help  your 
tenant  increase  his  by  doing  all  you  can  to  increase  total  returns 
from  your  farm. 

If  the  farm  is  small,  you  can  help  your  tenant  Increase  his 

Income  in  several  ways.  One  way  may  be  to  permit  him  to  rent  extra 

land.  Another  may  be  to  provide  buildings  for  livestock,  fencing, 
extra  fertilizer  or  a  good  well.   Most  of  these  things  are  usually 
furnished  by  the  landlord.  Your  returns  from  such  improvements  can 
oome  through  higher  yields,  a  better  tenant  or  in  some  cases  from 
sharing  in  the  livestock  under  a  livestock-share  lease. 

Many  Illinois  landlords  can  make  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  for 
each  dollar  they  spend  on  fertilizer.  The  tenant  in  many  cases  sim- 
ply can't  afford  to  put  on  all  the  fertilizer  the  land  needs  in  order 
to  give  the  most  return.  A  simple  answer  is  to  share  fertilizer  cost 
in  the  same  way  as  you  share  crop  yields. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  195^ 


Increase  Oat,  Barley  Yields  With  Seed  Treatment 


URBANA — If  you  treat  oats  and  spring  barley  seed  with  Ceresan-M 
or  Panogen,  you  can  increase  yields. 

Costly  oat  smut  or  stripe  and  covered  smut  in  barley  can 
largely  be  eliminated  by  treatment,  says  Benjamin  Koehler,  crop  pa- 
thology specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Koehler  explains  that,  even  if  you're  using  smut -resistant 
;  varieties,  treating  will  cut  down  on  seedling  diseases. 

Seed  can  be  easily  treated  with  a  slurry  machine  that  me- 
chanically measures  out  and  mixes  the  seed  and  chemical. 

Or  you  can  treat  by  the  "batch-mix"  method,  using  a  steel 

drum  or  small  concrete  mixer. 

Treating  seed  is  a  good  investment  to  Insure  production, 
says  Koehler.   For  example,  a  l4-ounce  can  of  Ceresan-M,  enough  to 
treat  28  bushels  of  seed,  costs  only  $1.25.  This  treatment  may  in- 
crease your  oat  yields  three  to  five  bushels  an  acre,  even  if  you 
use  smut -resist ant  oats. 

At  a  planting  rate  of  two  bushels  an  acre,  the  increase  in 
production  would  be  42  to  70  bushels.  If  oats  were  70  cents  a  bush- 
el, that  would  mean  a  return  of  $29  to  $49  for  a  $1.25  investment. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  195^ 

(Ed.  Note:   This  is  the  second  of  tvro  articles  by  F.  J.  Reiss,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  farm  economist,  on  landlords'  responsibilities). 

Landlord  Responsible  to  Others 

URBANA- -Besides  having  a  responsibility  to  himself ,  a  land- 
lord has  responsibilities  to  his  tenant,  the  community  and  future 
generations . 

His  responsibilities  to  his  tenant  are  two-fold.   First,  he 
should  provide  the  tenant,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  with  land  and  im- 
provements up  to  the  average  in  the  community.   Second,  he  should  be 
willing  to  modify  the  lease  agreement  to  enable  the  tenant  to  in- 
crease his  earnings  and  raise  his  level  of  living. 

One  good  way  to  encourage  a  tenant  to  do  things  for  himself 
is  to  agree,  in  the  lease,  to  pay  him  for  the  value  remaining  in  im- 
provements he  has  made  in  the  farm  or  home  if  he  should  leave. 

Landlords  have  four  responsibilities  to  the  community- - 
helping  the  tenant  control  noxious  weeds  and  livestock  diseases,  help- 
ing to  maintain  community  standards  for  attractive  farms  and  farm- 
steads, obtaining  and  keeping  a  tenant  who  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
community,  and  cooperating  in  the  support  of  community  improvements, 
such  as  electrification,  better  roads,  better  schools,  drainage  and 
fire  protection. 

Landlords  are  responsible  to  future  generations  for  protect- 
ing the  land  against  practices  and  uses  that  will  permanently  destroy 
it.  Our  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  but  our  land  area  is  not. 
There  are  160  million  people  in  the  United  States  today;  we  can  expect 
200  million  in  the  next  20  years  or  so.  Cur  soil  will  produce  more 
food  and  feed  if  it  receives  good  care. 

You  can  go  a  long  way  in  discharging  your  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities by  drawing  up  a  good  written  lease  with  your  tenant. 
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100  Calvea  to   Sell   in  4-H,    F.F.A.    Sale  Tomorrovr 


URBANA--4-H  and  F.F.A.    members   can  buy  top-quality  dairy 
calves  at  the  6th  annual   calf  club   sale  tomorrow. 

About   100  calves   from  the  Holstein,    Guernsey,   Brown  Swiss, 
Jersey  and  Aryshire  breeds  will   start   through  the  auction  ring  at 
11  a.m.   tomorrow  at   the  College  of  Agriculture's   stock  pavilion. 

Only  4-H  and  F.F.A.  members  may  buy  calves,  but  if  a  mem- 
ber cannot  attend  he  may  designate  someone  else  to  buy  for  him.  All 
purchasers  must  certify  that  the  calves  will  be  used  for  club  proj- 
ects . 

Sale   sponsors,    the   Illinois   Purebred  Dairy   Cattle  Associ- 
ation,   intend  that   this   sale  will  give  club  youngsters   an  opportunity 
to  buy  quality,   purebred  foundation  animals  at   reasonable  cost. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  195^ 

Keep  Coccidlosis  Out  of  Your  Lamb  Crop 

QRBANA--Don't  overcrowd  your  sheep,  or  coccidiosis  may 
cause  heavy  losses. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Levine,  animal  parasite  expert  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  says  that  lambs  under 
two  months  of  age  are  most  frequently  affected.  They  get  weak,  lose 
weight,  have  diarrhea  and  may  die  if  they  get  a  heavy  dose  of  the 
parasites  that  cause  this  disease. 

Older  sheep  often  have  the  parasites  but  are  not  affected 
by  them.  Young  lambs  pick  them  up  from  pastures,  feed  or  water  that 
has  been  contaminated  by  older  sheep. 

Here  are  three  simple  steps  to  save  your  young  lambs  for 
the  market: 

1.  Don't  crowd  too  many  lambs  and  ewes  into  your  feedlot 
or  pasture. 

2.  Rotate  your  lots  and  pastures.  Keep  sheep  off  the 
same  ground  for  three  months. 

3.  Use  elevated  feed  and  water  containers  that  are  de- 
signed so  that  sheep  can't  contaminate  them. 

If  your  young  lambs  show  signs  of  coccidiosis,  be  sure  to 
call  your  veterinarian  to  treat  the  flock  right  away. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21 ,    195^ 


Boron  May  Increase  Alfalfa  Yield 


URBANA — You  may  harvest  another  ton  of  alfalfa  per  acre  on 
some  soils  for  only  a  $2  investment. 

D.  A.  Russel,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  says  soils 
in  the  southern  third  of  the  state  and  northern  dairy  farms  with  heavy 
alfalfa  rotations  may  lack  enough  boron. 

Adding  20  to  60  pounds  of  common  borax  per  acre  will  normally 
replenish  boron  needs  and  may  increase  yields  50  percent .  You  can 
apply  it  as  a  top  dressing  with  a  seeder  or  fertilizer  spreader.  Or 
you  can  have  your  dealer  blend  it  with  other  mixes. 

The  test  for  boron  takes  only  one  sample  for  each  10  acres. 

If  local  laboratories  cannot  make  a  boron  test,  the  College 
of  Agriculture  will  run  the  test  and  also  report  on  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium and  acidity. 

Soil  samples  may  be  mailed  to  Soil  Testing  Laboratory,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  195^ 

Separate  New  Lambs  and  Ewes  From  Flock 

URBANA--A3  soon  as  lambs  are  born,  it ' s  a  good  idea  to 
separate  them  and  their  mothers  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

This  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  that  important  first  milk 
that  will  help  them  get  a  good  start  in  life,  says  E.  E.  Hatfield, 
assistant  in  sheep  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Ewes  and  their  new-born  lambs  also  need  a  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  before  they  join  the  flock,  Hatfield  says. 
If  the  ewe  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  accept  her  lamb  or  lambs  right 
away,  she  may  refuse  to  let  them  milk.  Then  you'll  have  an  "orphan" 
lamb  on  your  hands. 

Lambing  pens  are  a  good  way  to  isolate  ewes  and  their  lambs. 
Movable  four-foot  gates  made  of  1  x  4's  arranged  in  squares  make  good 
lambing  pens  that  can  be  moved  and  stored  easily. 

Another  thing  that  it  is  important  to  do  at  lambing  time  is 
to  shear  the  ewe  around  her  udder  and  cut  away  all  of  the  dirty  wool 
tags.  This  makes  it  easier  for  the  lambs  to  nurse. 

To  offset  the  rapid  drop  in  milk  production  of  ewes  while 
the  lambs'  appetites  are  growing  fast,  start  creep-feeding  the  lambs 
at  about  two  weeks  of  age,  Hatfield  suggests.  Then  they  will  continue 
to  grow  as  fast  as  they  can  until  market  time. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MARCH  1,  195^ 


Prepare  to  Control  Legume  Insects 

URBANA- -Legume  insects  may  take  as  heavy  a  toll  on  clover 
:  and  alfalfa  this  year  as  they  did  last  year. 

Clarence  White,  entomologist.  University  of  Illinois  and 
State  Natural  History  Survey,  says  farmers  can  control  these  insects 
vith  one  application  of  BHC --benzene  hexachloride. 

"With  warm,  humid  weather,  parasites  and  diseases  will 
usually  kill  off  weevils,  spittlebugs  and  aphids,"  says  White.   "But 
farmers  should  be  prepared  to  combat  an  outbreak." 

Apply  BHC  in  middle  or  late  April.  The  proper  spray  mix- 
I  ture  for  each  acre  is  three-tenths  of  a  pound  of  the  chemical  in  10  gal- 
j  Ions  of  water.  Additional  applications  will  be  necessary  if  outbreaks 
I  of  aphids  recur. 

Since  BHC  leaves  a  poisonous  residue,  White  issues  these  two 
warnings: 

1.  Don't  pasture  clover  treated  with  this  insecticide  for 
two  weeks  after  applying. 

2.  Don't  use  BHC  after  the  clover  is  eight  inches  high  if 
you  plan  to  cut  it  for  hay. 

Further  information  on  legume  insects  and  their  control  is 
available  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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FOR   RELEASE   MONDAY,    MARCH   1,    195^ 


DHIA  Organizations   at  All-Tlme  High 


URBANA-- Illinois   now  has   101  dairy  herd   Improvement   asso- 
ciations  In  operatlon--an  all-time  high  for  the   state. 

This   record  was  attained  when  Jo   Daviess   and  DuPage   counties 
each  recently  formed  an  additional  association. 

Membership  now  totals  over  2,000  farmers.     Their  herds   in- 
clude more  than  46,000  cows. 

"This   expansion  of  DHIA  work  means  that   dairymen  are  better 
organized  for  efficient   production  than  at   any  other  time   in  history," 
says  Leo  Fryman,   dairy  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of   Illi- 
nois. 

"Growth  of  interest   in  DHIA  activity  has  been  rapid,   because 
dairymen  now  realize  the  advantage  of  such  membership,"   says  Fryman. 
"By  keeping  an  account   of  each  cow,   DHIA  members   can  feed  according 
to  production,    cull  unprofitable  producers  and  adopt  a  constructive 
breeding  program." 

Ten-year  tests  prove  the  value  of  the   Improvement  associa- 
tions.    Last  year  405  herds   each  returned  $1,200  more  above   feed   costs 
than  they  would  have   returned  if  they  had  been  producing  at  the   level  of 
1  ten  years  ago,   when  these  herds   started  DHIA  testing. 

"For  more  than  a   quarter  of  a   century,   the  extension   service 
of  the  University  of   Illinois   College  of  Agriculture   has    sponsored 
DHIA  activities  to   encourage  better  management,   feeding,   breeding  and 
care  of  dairy  herds  to  make  for  more   efficient  and  profitable     milk 

production,"   concludes   Fryman. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  195^ 


Watch  Out  for  Foot  Rot  This  Spring 

URBANA--Wet  spring  weather  is  on  the  way,  and  so  is  the  foot- 
rot  season,  warns  Dr.  R.  D.  Hatch  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Prevent  foot  rot  in  your  cattle  and  sheep  by  putting  plenty 
lof  bedding  in  their  sheds.  Keep  your  barnyard  drained  and  free  of 
wire,  stones,  sticks  and  cinders  that  can  cut  your  animals'  hoofs. 

The  germs  that  cause  foot  rot  live  in  the  soil  and  enter 
wounds  near  the  hoof  or  between  the  claws  when  animals  stand  in  mud 
or  have  cuts  on  their  feet.  They  then  become  lame  and  refuse  to  walk 
to  feed  and  water.  The  result  is  loss  of  weight  and  production. 

If  one  of  your  animals  goes  lame,  wash  the  injured  hoof  and 

keep  the  animal  in  a  clean,  well-bedded  pen  away  from  other  animals. 

Call  your  veterinarian  if  the  foot  swells  badly  in  a  day  or  two.   If 

the  infection  goes  untreated,  it  may  take  several  weeks  to  clear  up, 
or  you  may  even  have  to  amputate  the  infected  toe  to  save  the  animal's 
life. 

You  may  be  able  to  prevent  foot  rot  by  having  your  cattle 
valk  through  a  foot  bath  of  copper  sulfate.  To  make  the  solution,  pour 
hot  water  over  one  to  two  pounds  of  the  powdered  crystals.  Be  sure 
to  keep  your  children  and  also  other  animals  away  from  the  foot  bath-- 
it  is  poisonous. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    MARCH  2,    195^ 


fell-Managed  Farms  to  Be   Profitable 

URBANA- -Barring  catastrophe,    well-managed  farms  will  be  prof- 
itable in  1954  in  spite   of  fears  raised  by   surpluses,    lower  prices  and 
ligh  costs. 

Economic   conditions  are   important,   of  course,   but   the  most 
profitable  adjustment   for  the  Illinois  farmer  this  year  is  the   same  as 
ilways- -adjustment  of  his  crops  to  the  quality  of  his   land. 

P.   E.    Johnston,   University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,    re- 
ports that's  what  a   study  of  hundreds  of  Illinois   farm  records   show. 

He  offers  one  guiding  principle  to   follow  in  making  this  ad- 
justment:     Grow  as  many  acres  of  the  highest   value   crops  as  your  farm 
3an  stand  and  yet   keep  erosion  under  control. 

According  to  the   records,    corn  has  the  highest   value,    fol- 
loved  in  order  by   soybeans,    clover,   wheat   and  oats.     At   prices   expected 
in  1954,   you  can  look  for  about  these  profits  per  acre:      $30  for  7O- 
oushel  corn,    $24  for  32-bushel   soybeans,    $10  for  two-ton  clover,    $9  for 
?9-bushel  wheat   and   $4  for  48-bushel  oats. 

Profits  are  figured  on  $1.35  for  corn,    $2.30  for  soybean, 
I22  for  clover  hay,  $1.80  for  wheat  and  70  cents  for  oats. 

Johnston  figures  profits  on  the  basis  of  records  kept   by 

Jooperators   in  the  detailed  cost   research  project  at   the  University, 

-^hich  has  been  continuous   since   1912. 

!  Profit,    he   says,    is  the   income  left  after  paying  all  costs 

E'er  labor,   management  and  fertilizer  to   replace  plant   foods   used  by 
^he  crops,    plus  all   expenses   for  machinery  and   land. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3,  195^ 


195^  Illinois  4-H  Goal  Is  60,000  Members 


URBANA- -National  4-H  Club  Week,  March  6-l4,  vill  see  a  spe- 
cial membership  drive  in  which  the  58,000  Illinois  ^-H  Club  members 
will  try  tc  boost  their  enrollment  past  the  60,000  mark. 

First  goal  in  Illinois  4-H  Club  work  this  year  is  to  hold 
more  first-year  members,  according  to  Miss  Anna  Searl  and  E,  I.  Pil- 
chard, state  leaders  of  home  economics  and  agricultui^al  4-H  Clubs  re- 
spectively. 

About  30  percent  of  the  total  Illinois  4-H  Club  membership 
each  year  is  made  up  of  first -year  members,  the  leaders  say.  And, 
about  half  of  these  new  members  drop  out  during  or  after  their  first 
year. 

The  second  goal  is  to  reach  and  enroll  new  members  from  among 
the  many  boys  and  girls  who  are  eligible.   During  National  4-H  Club 
Week,  special  invitations  will  go  out  to  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  21  years  in  each  community. 

Illinois  club  members  hope  to  see  about  3^000  more  new  mem- 
bers join  their  "learn  by  doing"  activities  to  become  better  farmers, 
homemakers  and  community  leaders. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3,  195^ 

Save  Meat,  Leather  by  Treating  for  Grubs 

URBANA--Get  rid  of  cattle  grubs  now,  and  you  will  have  more 
and  better  quality  meat  and  leather  to  market  later. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Levine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  you  can  find  grubs  now  in  small  bumps 
on  the  backs  of  your  cattle.  Here  they  make  holes  in  the  skin  and 
damage  the  meat  and  leather.   Soon  they  will  drop  out  of  the  skin 
and  develop  into  adult  heel  flies  on  the  ground. 

These  flies  lay  eggs  on  the  animal's  legs,  causing  it  to 
run  around  the  pasture  during  the  summer  to  avoid  them  and  thus  lose 
weight  and  produce  less  milk.  The  eggs  hatch  into  tiny  grubs  that 
work  their  way  through  the  animal's  body  to  the  back,  where  they  spend 
the  winter  and  grow  large. 

Dust  or  spray  your  cattle  with  rotenone  now  before  the  grubs 
emerge,  and  there  will  be  fewer  flies  to  bother  your  cattle  this  spring 
If  you  have  just  a  few  animals,  it  may  be  easier  to  work  a  1^  percent 
dust  into  their  backs. 

Large  herds  should  be  treated  with  a  power  sprayer.   Spray 
them  once  a  -month  with  a  mixture  of  7^  pounds  of  5  perc--^nt  rotenone 
pcwder  mixed  in  100  gallons  of  water  and  applied  under  400  pounds  of 
pressure. 
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Radio    News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,    MARCH  4,    1954 


Junior  Ohio ken  Contest   Entries  Due  March  15 


URBANA--March  15  is  the  deadline  for  entries   in  the   1954   Il- 
linois Junior  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contest. 

According  to  D.   J.   Bray,    extension  poultryman  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,   entry  blanks  are  available 
from  county  farm  advisers,    vocational  agriculture  teachers,    4-H  Club 
leaders  or  local  hatcherymen. 

Bray,    speaking  for  the  committee  in  charge  of  the   contest, 
says  that,   to  be  eligible,   a  boy  or  girl  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  21  years  on  March  15.     Entrants  must   reside   in  Illinois  and 
must  be  enrolled   in  a   4-H  or  vocational  agriculture  program.      Chickens 
must  be  grown  and  cared  for  by  the   contestant   in  Illinois. 

Entries  will  be   judged  at  Lincoln,    Illinois,    on  June   l8 . 
For  contest  purposes  the   state  will  be  divided   into  northern,    central 
and  southern  sections.     The   state  winner-    will  be  picked  from  the  top 
five  entries   from  each  section. 

Farm  advisers  and  the  other  groups  named  above  have  further 

information  on  contest   rules  and  can  help  you  plan  your  entry. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MRCH  k,    195"^ 


Note  to  Editors: 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  we  will  send  you 
each  week  listing  farm  TV  shows  to  be  presented  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  As  you  know,  college  specialists 
present  educational  shows  on  WCIA ,  Champaign,  each  evening  at  5:30 
o'clock.   Farmers  says  they  like  the  shows.  And  many  city  folks  say 
they  are  gaining  a  better  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  farming. 

As  a  service  to  viewers  in  your  area,  will  you  help  us  let 
more  people  know  about  the  programs? 

Sincerely, 

EXTENSION   EDITORIAL  OFFICE 


U.   I.   Lists  Farm  TV  Features 

URBANA--H0W  dairy   farmers   can  earn  extra  dollars   from  pas- 
ture will  be  highlighted  on  TV  next   Monday   evening,   March  8. 

Extension  specialists  J.  G.  Cash  and  Clyde  Linsley  of  the  - 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  will  team  up  in  present 
ing  the   story  at   5:30  p.m.    on  WCIA    (channel  3),    Champaign. 

Cash  will  use  dairy  research  information  to   show  how  good 
pasture  can  cut   dairy  herd  feed  costs.     Linsley  will  outline   steps 
recommended  for  improving  permanent   pastures. 

The  college  presents  educational  farm  television  programs 
.each  evening,   Monday  through  Friday,   at    5:30. 

I  Other  topics   listed  for  the  week  are:      March  9--Pruning 

I  Grapes;    March  10--Livestock  Diseases;    March  ll--Recognizing  Trees   in 
Winter;    and  March  12--Controlling  Stored  Grain  Insects. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •       COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    MARCH   5,    195^ 


Look  Out   for   Itchy   Cattle  This   Spring 


URBANA--Are  your   cattle   rubbing  out   patches   of  hair?      Do 
they  have   scaly  areas   on  their   skin? 

If  so,   they  may  have   scabies  or  mange  mites,   according  to 
veterinarians  at   the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at   the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Mange   is  not   the  only  disease  that   causes  these   symptoms, 
so  you  should  call  your  veterinarian  to  diagnose  the   condition.      If 
it  is  mange,    the   infected  animal  must  be  reported  to  the  Division  of 
Livestock  Industry  of  the   State  Department   of  Agriculture   in  Spring- 
field. 

Mange  will  cost  you  money   in  slowed-down  weight   gains. 
Treat   this   condition  by   spraying  infected   cattle  with  lindane  or  ben- 
zene hexachloride    (BIIO).      Follow  the  directions   of  the  manufacturer 
when  using  the   spray.     You  may  have  to   spray  a   second  time   in  10  days 
'   or  two   weeks . 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MARCH  5,  195^ 

Use  Caution  When  Hitching  Tractor 

URBA NA - -When  hitching  your  tractor  to  an  Implement,  your 
place  l3  on  the  seat,  not  between  the  tractor  and  the  machine. 

For  disobeying  this  rule,  many  a  farmer  has  paid  with 
smashed  fingers,  a  crippled  leg  or  even  his  life,  says  Gordon  McCleary, 
University  of  Illinois  farm  safety  specialist. 

In  some  cases  the  farmer  blames  a  grabby  clutch  for  his 
accident.  Or  maybe  he  thinks  a  hand  clutch  is  meant  to  be  operated 
from  behind  the  tractor  vhile  he  juggles  the  implement  tongue.  But 
the  manufacturer  didn't  made  the  hand  clutch  for  that  purpose.   If  you 
get  hurt  or  killed  by  misusing  it,  it's  your  fault,  not  the  tractor's. 

You  won't  have  to  get  off  the  tractor  to  hitch  to  a  wagon, 
plow  or  other  implement  with  a  light  tongue  if  you  have  a  hook 
that  lets  you  lift  the  tongue  while  you  stay  on  the  seat.   Make  the 
hook  long  enough  to  allow  you  to  reach  the  ground  by  leaning  over 
slightly. 

For  discs,  manure  spreaders  and  other  hard-to-hitch  tools, 
take  the  time  to  jack  the  implement  hitch  to  the  right  height  after 
stopping  the  tractor  a  few  inches  from  the  machine. 

If  you  think  you  don't  have  time  to  take  this  precaution, 
says  McCleary,  you'd  better  get  out  of  the  farming  business  before  an 
accident  puts  you  out. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MARCH  5,  195^ 

Annual  Dairy  Calf  Sale  Averages  $19 

URBANA--4-H  and  F.F.A.  members  paid  an  average  of  $19C  a 
head  for  102  dairy  calves  at  the  6th  annual  calf  club  sale  at  Urbana 
February  27. 

More  than  700  onlookers  saw  95  buyers  pay  a  total  of  $19,370 
for  the  "quality  offerings  consigned  from  some  of  the  state's  top 
dairy  herds . " 

Marvin  J.  Meir,  11,  Eureka,  topped  the  sale  by  paying  $510 
for  a  Holstein  heifer  consigned  by  Ralph  A.  Muller,  Washington. 

C.  S,  Rhode,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  extension  spe- 
cialist and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  sale,  says,  "The  sale  was  a 
fine  success.   It  placed  quality  foundation  animals  in  the  hands  of 
young  club  members  at  reasonable  prices. 

"Considering  the  normal  trend  in  farm  prices,  I  think  con- 
signors vere  well  pleased  with  prices,"  says  Rhode. 

Last  year's  average  was  $256  per  head. 

The  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  sponsors  the 
annual  sale.  Only  4-H  and  F.F.A.  members  are  permitted  to  buy. 
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Radio    News 


/ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MARCH  8,  195^ 


Explain  Opportunities  for  College  Training 


URBANA —  Young  men  interested  in  college  training  in  agri- 
culture should  get  in  touch  with  Assistant  Dean  C.  D.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Smith  explained  today  that  more  than  700  young  men  in 
Illinois  are  now  on  a  special  mailing  list  to  receive  information 
letters  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
college  work  and  life. 

"For  the  most  part,"  Smith  said,  "the  names  of  these  young 
men  were  sent  to  us  by  vocational  agriculture  instructors,  county 
farm  advisers  and  others  who  were  interested  in  having  the  young 
people  receive  more  information  about  college  opportunities.  But  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  every  high  school  senior  or  graduate  who  wants 
the  information  has  his  name  on  our  mailing  list." 

Under  Smith's  direction,  the  college  is  preparing  a  series 
of  letters  that  will  answer  many  of  the  questions  young  people  have 
about  going  to  college.  The  first  one,  which  has  just  been  prepared, 
deals  with  the  wide  variety  of  courses  and  programs  of  study  offered 
In  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MARCH  8,  195^ 

Explain  Opportunities  for  College  Training  -  2 

"Many  young  men  come  to  college  because  they  vant  to  be- 
come better  farmers,"  Smith  said.   "These  men  enroll  in  a  program  of 
general  agriculture.  This  same  program  is  designed  for  students  vho 
are  Interested  in  many  fields  other  than  farming." 

"There  is  a  program  in  agricultural  science  for  young  men 

\ 

'  who  are  interested  in  scientific  research  work.   Still  other  programs 

are  designed  for  students  interested  in  agricultural  engineering, 

j  agricultural  education,  agricultural  journalism,  food  technology, 

dairy  technology,  floriculture,  forestry  and  so  on. 

While  the  first  letter  tells  about  the  various  training 
programs,  future  letters  will  cover  such  subjects  as  entrance  re- 
quirements, opportunities  for  scholarships,  estimates  of  expenses 
vhile  in  college,  student  life,  social  activities  and  job  opportunities 
for  college  of  agriculture  graduates. 

High  school  graduates  or  seniors  who  would  like  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  mailing  list  for  these  letters  should  write  to  Assistant 
Dean  C.  D.  Smith,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Radio    News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  195^ 


Drilling  Oats  Will  Increase  Yields 


URBANA--YOU  can  probably  harvest  five  more  bushels  of  oats 
an  acre  if  you  plant  by  drilling  instead  of  broadcasting. 

Different  tests  conducted  by  agricultural  colleges  since 
1909  prove  that  drilling  will  give  extra  yields  of  4.1  to  6.3  bushels 
an  acre . 

J.  W.  Pendleton,  crop  production  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  lists  eight  advantages  of  drilling  over  broadcast- 
ing: 

1.  Yields  will  increase. 

2.  Seedlings  will  resist  late  spring  freezes  better. 

3.  Drilling  takes  less  seed. 

4.  Drilling  insures  uniform  spacing  and  depth  of  seed. 

5.  An  even  stand  gives  more  even  growth  and  ripening. 

6.  Evenly  spaced  oats  compete  more  strongly  with  annual 
weeds. 

7.  Drilling  covers  the  seeds. 

8.  You  can  also  seed  the  grass-legume  companion  crop  when 

you  drill  the  oats. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  195'* 


l» 


Vibriosis  May  Cause  Thirty  Percent  Abortion 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian  says  that 
vibriosis  is  the  main  cause  of  abortion  in  sheep  flocks. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  says  that  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how- 
much  vibriosis  there  is  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  blood  test  or  other  way  of  diagnosing  the  disease 
unless  aborted  fetuses  are  taken  to  a  veterinarian. 

If  vibriosis  strikes,  up  to  30  percent  of  the  ewes  in  your 
flock  may  abort.  Lambs  born  alive  are  often  weak  and  may  die  soon 
after  birth. 

Veterinarians  are  not  yet  sure  how  the  ewes  pick  up  this 
disease.   It  may  be  a  venereal  disease  spread  by  the  ram.   Infected 
cows  may  spread  it  to  ewes  and  vice  versa. 

To  help  prevent  it,  be  sure  to  buy  all  replacement  stock 
from  disease-free  flocks.  There  is  no  vaccine  to  prevent  vibriosis 
or  any  treatment  to  cure  it  as  yet. 

If  one  of  your  ewes  aborts,  Isolate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  take  the  aborted  fetus  to  your  veterinarian  to  see  whether 
vibriosis  was  the  cause.  He  can  then  make  recommendations  to  help 
you  prevent  more  abortions  in  the  future. 
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Radio    News 


IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  REL.EASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  10,  195^ 

Time  Nov  to  Plant  Pasture  Seeds 

URBANA-'-Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  broadcast  legumes  and 
small  grasses  in  winter  cereals  or  permanent  grass  pastures  seeded 
last  fall. 

H.  A.  Gate,  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Dixon  Springs  experiment  station,  says,  "Spring  freezing  and 
thawing  will  cover  small  seeds  very  well." 

If  your  large-seeded  grasses,  such  as  fescue,  bromegrass, 
or  orchard  grass,  didn't  live  through  the  winter,  sow  them  now. 

These  larger  seeds  should  be  drilled.  Broadcasting  usually 
results  in  disappointment,  Gate  explains. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  10,  195^ 

Get  Approved  Electric  Fence  Controller 

URBANA- -Electric  fencing  is  definitely  here  to  stay--but 
are  you? 

The  fence  controller  you  now  have  or  are  about  to  buy  may 
answer  that  question,  says  Gorden  McCleary,  University  of  Illinois 
farm  safety  specialist. 

Homemade  or  unapproved  fence  controllers  cause  many  persons' 
deaths  each  year.   In  addition,  livestock  is  often  injured  or  elec- 
trocuted. 

A  controller  that  gives  too  great  a  shock,  or  that  doesn't 
have  an  interrupter,  can  injure  or  kill  livestock  and  humans.  A  com- 
bination of  these  two  faults  is  particularly  dangerous,  because  once 
a  person  grasps  the  wire  his  muscles  become  paralyzed  and  he  can't 
let  go. 

There's  one  sure  way  to  get  a  safe  controller,  says  McCleary. 
Buy  a  unit  that  has  the  seal  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  or  the 
Industrial  Commission,  State  of  Wisconsin.   Any  fencer  bearing  one  or 
both  of  these  seals  has  met  certain  safety  standards.  And,  above  all, 
avoid  homemade  fencers . 

Don't  let  anyone  sell  you  a  fencer  that  is  "just  as  safe," 
^ut,  for  some  reason,  doesn't  bear  the  approval  seal.  Any  manufac- 
turer building  a  safe  fence  controller  knows  it's  good  business  to 
have  his  product  approved. 
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iVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  11,  195^ 


Easy  to  Produce  Clean  Market  Eggs 


URBANA --Plenty  of  clean  nesting  material  for  your  hens  will 
help  them  lay  clean  eggs,  says  D.  J.  Bray,  extension  poultry  special- 
ist at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Other  tips  for  keeping  eggs  clean  after  they  are  laid  in- 
clude keeping  litter  dry,  providing  one  nest  for  every  5  or  6  hens, 
gathering  eggs  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  confining  the  layers  to 
the  house,  especially  during  rainy  weather. 

It's  much  better  to  keep  the  eggs  clean  than  to  have  to 
clean  dirty  eggs  before  you  market  them.  Bray  points  out.  Washing 
eggs  to  clean  them  is  especially  bad  because  washing  takes  away  some 
of  their  protective  coating.  Bacteria  can  get  through  the  shell 
easier  on  washed  eggs  and  cause  them  to  spoil. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  11,  195^ 

Strongyles  Can  Cause  Serious  Damage 

URBANA--A  few  strongyles  vron't  do  much  damage  to  your 
horses,  but  troubles  will  arise  if  the  animals  pick  up  too  many. 

These  parasites  are  also  knovn  as  palisade  vorms  or  blood 
worms.   Dr.  N.  D.  Levine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  there  is  hardly  a  horse  in  Illinois 
that  doesn't  have  them.  Horses  pick  up  the  larvae  of  these  parasites 
vhile  grazing  on  pastures  that  were  contaminated  earlier  vith  manure 
containing  the  worm  eggs. 

After  the  horse  swallnws  the  strongyles,  they  bore  through 
the  intestinal  wall  and  grow  while  traveling  through  the  animal's 
body.  Some  get  into  the  arteries  leading  to  the  intestines.  There 
they  damage  the  artery  walls  and  interfere  with  blood  circulation. 
Foals  often  develop  ^ollc  if  this  happens. 

Later  the  strongyles  return  to  the  intestine,  where  they 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  sucking  blood.   If  there  are  enough  of 
them,  they  will  cause  anemia. 

You  can  cut  down  the  number  of  strongyles  by  feeding  your 
horse  two  grams  of  phenothiazine  a  day.  This  drug  sterilizes  the 
female  parasites  so  that  they  can't  lay  eggs.  Your  veterinarian  can 
also  treat  your  animals  with  capsules  or  a  drench  containing  pheno- 
thiazine . 

Sanitation  also  pays  off  in  controlling  strongyles.  Rotate 
your  pastures  frequently  to  keep  your  horses  away  from  heavily  worm- 
infested  areas. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    MARCH   12,    195^ 


Lover  Price  Supports  Will  Help  Dairymen 


URBANA--Some   Important  dairy  groups  vant   part   of  the   cut    In 
dairy  price   supports  to  be  restored,   according  to  a  farm  economist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.     But  the  cold  facts  are  that   dairy  farmers 
are  going  to  have  to  do   something  about  their  ovn  problems. 

R.  W.   Bartlett    says   it's  not  possible  to   predict   what 
changes   in  production  or  consumption  a   change   in  supports  will  make. 
We  do  know,   however,   that   supports  of  75  percent  are  more   likely  to 
I    balance  supply  and  demand  than  if  they  are  kept  higher. 

The  problems  are  these:      Lower  prices   in  other  commodities, 
especially  beef,   have  turned  a   lot   of  farmers  to  dairying.     With 
prices   supported  at  a  high  rate,  even  dairy  farmers  are   inclined  to 
keep  low-producing  cows   in  the  herd. 

At   the   same  time,   dairymen  have  been  Increasing  production 
by  such  means  as  artificial  breeding.     Excellent   weather  for  the 
dairy  cow  has  also   contributed  to  the   Increase. 

Bartlett    says  our  surplus  build-up  in  1953  ^-as   over  twenty 
times  as  much  as   it  was   in  1952.     The  government  bought   more  than  300 
niillion  pounds   each  of  butter     and  cheese  and  more  than  500  million 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MARCH  12,  195^ 

Dairy  Supports  -  2 

pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  last  year. 

Bartlett  proposes  lower  supports  to  curtail  production  and 

a  vigorous  program  to  increase  consumption.  The  program  to  stimulate 

production  includes  more  dairy  products  in  the  school  lunch  program, 

lower  retail  prices  for  milk  bought  in  quantity,  a  state  Grade  A  law 

and  a  state  law  requiring  a  label  to  state  the  butterfat  content  of 

milk. 
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FOR  RELEASE   SATURDAY,    MARCH   13,    195^ 


Fertilize  Garden  Ahead  of  Seeding 

URBANA--Most   practical  way  to  put   fertilizer  on  the  garden 
is  to  broadcast    it . 

Put  it  on  at  least  a  week  before  you  make  garden  to  give 
the  fertilizer  time  to  mix  with  the  soil.  Otherwise  it  may  damage 
the  delicate   seeds. 

Norman  Oebker,   University  of  Illinois  garden  specialist, 
recommends  3  to   5  pounds  of  5-10-10  or  similar  fertilizer  per  100 
square  feet   on  soil  not   fertilized  recently.      Soils   fertilized   in  the 
last  few  years  will  need  less.     He  thinks   it  best  to  broadcast   the 
fertilizer  after  plowing  and  to  rake  or  harrow   it   into  the  ground. 

Banding  fertilizer  close  to  the   seed  will  often  increase 
vegetable  yields.     But  Oebker  says  that   it's  more  trouble  for  the 
home  gardener  than  it's  worth.      Commercial  gardeners  have   special 
equipment   for  banding. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13,  195^ 

Undulant  Fever  Hits  New  Low  in  Illinois 

URBANA--Fewer  Illinois  residents  got  undulant  fever  last 
year  than  in  any  other  year  since  19^5- 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  239  new  cases  of  the  disease  were  re- 
ported in  1953.   In  1952,  301  persons  contracted  undulant  fever  by 
using  unpasteurized  dairy  products  or  by  coming  into  contact  with 
brucellosis-infected  cattle  or  swine. 

The  all-time  record  was  set  in  19^7,  when  55^  cases  were 
reported.  Not  all  cases  are  reported  to  public  health  officials, 
however. 

During  the  past  year,  Illinois  veterinarians  carried  out  a 
large-scale  milk  testing  program  to  help  screen  dairy  herds  for 
brucellosis . 

In  1953 J  about  I8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in 
Illinois  were  blood-tested  for  brucellosis.   In  the  102  counties, 
38,116  herds,  or  370,703  cattle, were  tested  at  state  expense.  These 
figures  do  not  include  animals  tested  at  the  owner's  expense. 

Of  the  number  given  this  blood  test,  3*3  percent,  or  12,157 
cattle,  gave  a  positive  reaction.  An  additional  35,286  animals,  or 
9.5  percent,  were  classed  as  suspects. 

About  16  percent,  or  171,913,  of  all  the  calves  in  the  state 
were  vaccinated  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  months  with  Strain 
19  vaccine  to  aid  in  the  control  of  brucellosis. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MARCH  15,  195^ 


Ladino  Saves  Grain  for  Sows  and  Gilts 


URBANA--Tests  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  show  that 
Ladino  clover  pasture  can  save  you  grain  for  feeding  bred  sows  and 
gilts. 

However,  the  tests  also  show  that  you'll  need  to  feed  at 
least  2^  pounds  of  grain  a  head  daily  plus  minerals  free  choice  to 
bred  gilts  on  Ladino  pasture.   Maintaining  bred  gilts  on  Ladino  alone 
lowered  the  birth  weight  of  their  pigs,  for  one  thing.  The  pigs  were 
weaker  than  those  from  gilts  fed  some  grain,  too. 

Complete  results  of  this  experiment  to  find  out  some  of  the 
needs  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  on  Ladino  pasture  will  be  given  during 
Swine  Growers'  Day  at  Urbana  on  Thursday,  April  15.  A.  H.  Jensen  of 
the  animal  science  department  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  will  report  on  the  test. 

Other  research  reports  by  staff  members  on  the  morning  pro- 
gram will  cover  cross-breeding  results,  use  of  soybean  oil  and  fish 
meal  as  sources  of  supplementary  protein  for  pigs  and  protein  levels 
for  pigs. 

On  the  afternoon  program,  R.  H.  Grummer,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Tillman  Bubenzer,  Conner  Prairie  Farms,  Noblesville, 
Indiana;  and  Carroll  Plager,  Geo.  A.  Hormel  Co.,  will  tell  how  you 
can  get  more  profit  from  your  swine  business. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  RARCH  15,  195^ 


Water  System  Can  Help  Fight  Fires 


%. 


URBANA--In  case  of  a  fire,  will  your  water  system  be  ready 
to  help  you  fight  it? 

If  your  answer  is  "no"  or  "maybe/'  says  Frank  Andrew,  rural 
electrification  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  it  might 
pay  to  make  some  changes.   Farmers  especially  need  a  good  water  system 
to  control  a  fire  until  the  fire  department  arrives. 

The  most  common  cause  of  water  system  failure  at  the  time 
of  a  fire,  says  Andrew,  is  failure  of  the  wiring  system  to  the  pump. 
If  the  lines  carrying  electricity  to  the  pump  are  broken  or  burned 
in  two,  you  can't  fight  a  fire. 

The  best  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  make  the  pump's  power 
supply  independent.   If  your  meter  is  on  a  pole,  run  a  separate  cir- 
cuit from  the  meter  pole  to  the  pump  pit  or  house,  keeping  it  away 
from  buildings . 

If  your  meter  is  on  the  house,  perhaps  you  should  replan 
your  farmstead  wiring.  A  central  distribution  pole  will  probably 
help  you  get  more  "use  from  the  juice,"  in  addition  to  making  it 
easier  to  run  an  independent  circuit  to  your  pump. 

Your  power  supplier's  rural  engineer  can  help  you  plan  your 
modernized  wiring  system. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MARCH  15,  195^ 

New  Time  and  Title  for  Farm  TV  Show 

URBANA-- "Farming  Today"  is  the  new  title  of  the  daily  farm 
TV  show  presented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

And  with  the  change  of  season  from  winter  to  spring,  the 
program  will  be  seen  at  a  new  time --12:^5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday 
on  WCIA  (channel  3),  Champaign,  beginning  March  15. 

The  change  from  the  original  5:30  time  is  being  made  at 
the  request  of  many  farmers  and  city  people  who  found  it  inconvenient 
to  view  the  show  at  that  time. 

Today  S.  W.  Terrill  of  the  animal  science  department  will 
discuss  the  importance  of  nutritive  rations  in  the  feeding  of  baby 
pigs.  Tuesday,  E.  V.  Lehmann,  head  of  the  agricultural  engineering 
department,  will  discuss  farmstead  mechanization. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  began  the  series  of  daily  15- 
minute  television  shows  on  January  4.  Resident  staff  members  and 
extension  specialists  have  appeared  Monday  through  Friday  bringing 
educational  information  into  the  homes  of  city  people  as  well  as 
farmers. 

The  telecasts  originate  in  the  University's  motion  picture 
television  studio  in  Memorial  Stadium  and  are  then  transmitted  by 
microwave  to  the  WCIA  station. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  16,  195^ 


Influenza  Hits  Horses  During  Winter 


URBANA- -Watch  your  horses  during  the  wintertime  for  signs 
of  weakness,  rapid  breathing,  fever  and  runny  eyes  and  noses. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Butzow  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  horses  and  mules  can  easily  get 
Influenza,  especially  if  they  have  been  with  other  animals  in  sales 
stables,  stockyards  and  barns. 

If  any  of  your  animals  show  signs  of  sickness,  get  them 
away  from  other  horses.  Blanket  them,  put  them  in  a  draft -free  shel- 
ter and  let  them  rest.  Have  your  veterinarian  treat  them  for  flu. 
Be  sure  to  disinfect  stables  and  feeding  and  watering  troughs  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  animals  healthy. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  16,  195^ 


Illinois  Farmers  Are  Older  and  Fever 

^^^  URBANA-- Illinois  farmers  are  getting  older  and  fewer.         m 

Average  age  of  the  195,000  farmers  in  the  state  in  1950  was  a  little 
over  48  years  compared  with  a  little  over  44  for  the  237,000  farmers 
In  1920. 

Even  more  important,  according  to  C.  L.  Poise,  University 
of  Illinois  rural  sociologist,  is  the  proportion  of  farmers  in  par- 
ticular age  groups. 

Fewer  than  three  percent  of  the  1950  farmers  in  Illinois 
were  25  years  old  compared  with  nearly  four  percent  in  1920.  The 
proportion  over  65  years  increased  in  the  30  years  from  8  to  nearly 
14  percent . 

The  group  over  55  years  increased  from  24  to  nearly  35  per- 
cent, and  that  under  45  years  decreased  from  about  52  to  42  percent. 

While  the  number  of  farmers  was  going  down  nearly  one-fourth, 
the  number  of  tractors  increased  four  times,  and  life  expectancy  among 
white  males  went  up  from  55  to  65  years. 

Mechanization,  Folse  says,  has  made  it  possible  for  fewer 
and  older  farmers  to  feed  the  nation.  With  modern  equipment  and 
'  electric  power  to  do  many  of  the  irksome  chores,  farmers  are  able  to 
save  their  physical  str9Ci-;ith  for  a  longer  time.   In  1920  a  50-year- 
old  farmer  was  about  ready  to  retire.   Now,  a  generation  later,  nearly 
half  of  our  Illinois  farmers  are  that  age. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  1?,  195^ 


Gardens  Need  Fertilizer 


URBANA- -Unless  you  have  used  lots  of  fertilizer  on  your 
garden  in  the  past  few  years,  it's  almost  sure  to  need  some  of  the 
important  plant  foods. 

Norman  Oebker,  University  of  Illinois  garden  specialist, 
says  most  soils  need  limestone  as  well  as  potassium  and  phosphorus. 

A  soil  test  is  the  best  way,  of  course,  to  tell  just  exactly 
what  your  soil  needs.  The  report  comes  back  to  you  with  specific 
recommendations  on  how  much  lime  it  takes  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  how 
much  other  fertilizer  to  use. 

You  can  get  a  soil  test  through  your  farm  adviser's  office. 
Although  county  laboratories  test  for  field  crops,  their  tests  are 
also  useful  for  gardens,  Oebker  says.   But  you  can  get  a  more  specific 
test  for  garden  soil  from  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

If  you  don't  test  your  soil,  Oebker  recommends  applying 

about  three  to  five  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  per  100  square  feet 
on  soils  that  have  not  been  fertilized  recently.   Soils  fertilized 
in  the  last  few  years  would  need  less.  Any  fertilizer  similar  to 
5-10-10  would  do  the  job,  too,  Oebker  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  17,  195^ 

Sulfur  Prevents  Overeating  Disease 

^^m  URBANA--Your  feeder  lambs  will  gain  more  weight  faster  and 

not  be  threatened  by  enterotoxemia,  or  overeating  disease,  if  you 
feed  them  elemental  sulfur  with  their  feeding  ration. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Hardenbrook  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  reports  the  results  of  a  research  project  con- 
ducted with  U.  S.  Garrigus  of  the  animal  science  department. 

Sheep  were  fed  a  fattening  ration  of  corn,  corn  silage,  soy- 
bean oil  meal  and  powdered  limestone  in  which  elemental  sulfur  was 
mixed.  They  gained  just  as  well  as  those  fed  the  same  ration  without 
sulfur. 

In  a  second  experiment  using  a  mixture  of  corn  silage,  corn 
and  cob  meal,  soybean  oil  meal  and  powdered  limestone,  feed  utiliza- 
tion was  increased  when  elemental  sulfur  was  added  to  the  ration.  At 
the  same  time  the  sulfur  prevented  enterotoxemia  in  the  animals  in 
both  experiments. 

Dr.  Hardenbrook  says  that  vaccinating  your  sheep  for 
enterotoxemia  will  not  reduce  their  rate  of  gain  either.  Take  care 
when  you  vaccinate,  however,  not  to  produce  an  infection  by  using 
faulty  technigues. 

Overeating  disease  is  caused  by  bacteria  in  the  intestinal 

tract.  When  sheep  eat  too  much  grain,  the  bacteria  give  off  a  poison 

,  and  the  sheep  soon  die.  Another  method  of  prevention  is  to  give  them 

plenty  of  hay  and  roughage  to  supplement  the  fattening  ration. 
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VERSITY  OF  riLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    MARCH   l8,    195-^ 


Industry   Contributes   Quarter  Million  Dollars 
To  Support  Agricultural  Research  at   U.   of  I. 


URBANA--Dr.   Louis  B.   Howard,    associate  director  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment   Station,    reported  today  that   agri- 
cultural research  support   from  leading  agricultural   industries,    organ- 
izations and  non-agricultural  government  agencies  totaled  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  during  the  past   year. 

The  total   sum  received  as  gifts  or  contract   grants  amounted 
to  $251,611.71  for  the  period  January  1  through  December  31   last  year. 
These   research-supporting  funds   represent   more   than  10  percent   of  the 
total  annual  research  budget   for  the  Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

The  major   support   for  agricultural  research  comes   from  state 
appropriations,   which  totaled   $1,817, 168  for  the  fiscal  year  1953-5^. 
Federal  appropriations   for  this   same  period  totaled   slightly  more 
than  $367,000.      Some  additional  funds  are  made  available  for  research 
through  the   sale  of  agricultural  products  produced  by  the  experiment 
station. 

In  emphasizing  the   importance  of   research  contributions 

from  outside  groups  and  agencies,   Dr.   Howard  pointed  out   that   they 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MRCH  l8,  195^ 

Industry  Contributes  Quarter  Million  Dollars  _  2 
To  Support  Agricultural  Research  at  U.  of  I. 

finance  completely  or  in  part  more  than  87  of  the  station's  research 
projects.  The  work  ranges  from  studies  on  the  development  and  market- 
ing of  meat -type  hogs  to  the  amount  of  trace  elements  in  human  body 
tissues . 

"Much  of  the  remarkable  progress  in  agricultural  research 
today  has  resulted  from  the  close  cooperation  between  agricultural 
scientists  in  our  universities  and  in  industry,"  Dr.  Howard  said. 

"Essentially  our  objectives  are  the  same.  We  are  trying  to 

discover  new  and  better  ways  of  producing,  processing  and  marketing 

farm  products.   Many  of  the  new  discoveries  can  be  applied  directly 

to  Illinois  farms.  Other  new  facts  are  used  by  the  manufacturers  and 

processors  of  our  farm  products.  The  result  is  a  higher  standard  of 

living  for  everyone." 

In  the  field  of  crop  production,  gifts  and  grants  from  in- 
dustry and  other  groups  are  financing  intensive  studies  on  weed  con- 
trol, methods  of  grain  drying,  soil  fertility,  new  crop  varieties, 
soil  trace  elements  and  alfalfa  production. 

Illinois  livestock  farmers  will  benefit  in  the  future  from 
research  work  now  being  conducted  along  many  lines  in  the  field  of 
animal  nutrition.  The  department  of  animal  science  lists  3I  projects 
that  have  been  made  possible  by  outside  contributions. 

Other  projects  are  being  financed  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, dairy  science,  food  technology,  agricultural  economics,  horti- 
culture and  veterinary  medicine. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        *        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  FRIDAY,    MARCH   19,    195^ 


New  Kenland  Red  Clover,   Hardy  and   Productive 


URBANA--If  you  vrant   a  high-yielding,    hardy  red  clover,    con- 
sider Kenland. 

W.   0.    Scott,    crop  production  specialist  at   the  University 
of  Illinois,    says  this  new  variety  will  normally  give  greater  yields 
than  most   other  clovers. 

It   resists   southern   anthracnose.     Because  of  its  disease 
resistance,    it   generally  makes  more   vigorous   stands  with  greater  pro- 
duction than  other  varieties,    Scott   says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,    MARCH   19,    195^ 

Don't  Let  Acreage  Allotments   Upset   Good   Flans 

URBANA--Corn  acreage  allotments  offer  farmers  an  added   in- 
centive to  work  out   a  good  land  use  plan. 

They   can  take  advantage   of  price   supports   and   in  addition 
receive  the   rewards  of  good  farming  by  putting  good  plans   into   effect. 
Many  farms   should  grow  no   more   corn  than  is   called   for   under  allot- 
ment s . 

But   economists  are   warning  farmers   who   already   have   good 
land-use  plans   in  effect  not  to   let  allotments   upset   their  operations. 

J.   B.   Andrews,    University  of   Illinois   farm  management 
;  specialist,    says  many  farmers  developed  plans  before   1951  that   called 
for  reduced   corn  acreages.     Their  195^  allotments  are  based  on  these 
.  lower  acreages . 

Those  farmers  have  two   choices: 

They  can  grow  crops  that   can  be   readily   substituted  for 

corn  both  in  the   cropping   system  and  in  use.      Some   livestock  farmers, 

for  example,    can  grow  atlas   sorgo   for  silage.      Sorgo  makes  as  much 
silage  as   corn,   and   it's    just   as  good. 

Cash-grain  farmers  on  some  land   can  substitute   soybeans   for 
corn.     With  the   price  of  beans    supported  and  with  price   supports   on 
corn  grown  on  allotted   acreage,   their  farm  income  won't   be   reduced 
aiuch  by  the  allotment. 

Their  other   choice,    according  to  Andrews,    is   to   ignore  allot- 
ments.     The  only  penalty   is   that   their   195^   corn  will   have   to   sell  on 
the  open  market   and   cannot   be   placed   under  government    loan.      On   some 
farms  this   is  not    serious,   Andrews   says;    in  fact, it   may  be  more  prof- 
itable. 

Andrews   says   the   extension   service  will   continue   to    stress 
time-proven  methods  of  good  farming  and  good  land  use  as  ways   to  make 
highest   income   in  1954. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MARCH  20,  195^ 


Name  Three  to  Top  U.  of  I.  Agriculture  Positions 

URBANA--The  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees  today 
is  expected  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Louis  B.  Howard,  Tom  S. 
Hamilton  and  Harold  W.  Hannah  to  three  top  positions  on  the  staff  of 
the  University's  College  of  Agriculture. 

Howard,  associate  director  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  is  slated  to  be  named  dean  of  the  College,  direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  director  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.   He  will  replace 
Dean  R.  R.  Hudelson,  who  retires  on  September  1  of  this  year. 

Hamilton,  head  of  the  division  of  animal  nutrition  in  the 
department  of  animal  science,  is  expected  to  be  named  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Experiment  Station  to  replace  Howard. 

Hannah,  professor  of  farm  law  in  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  is  being  presented  for  Board  approval  as  associate 
dean  of  the  College  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  when  Hudelson 
was  named  dean. 

The  recommendation  for  the  three  appointments  is  being  made 

by  University  President  Lloyd  Morey.   The  appointments  will  become 

effective  September  1. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MARCH  20,  195^ 

Name  Three  to  Top  U.  of  I.  Agriculture  Positions  -  2 

Each  of  the  three  new  administrators  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  agriculture  in  his  respective  field. 

Howard  came  to  the  University  in  19^8  as  head  of  the  newly 
created  department  of  food  technology.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  that  position,  he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  was  ap- 
pointed associate  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
1951  and  continued  to  serve  as  head  of  food  technology. 

Hamilton  has  been  on  the  University  staff  since  his  gradu- 
ation in  1917-   He  was  named  assistant  chief  in  the  animal  nutrition 
division  in  1939,  advanced  to  associate  chief  the  same  year,  became 
chief  in  19^^  and  assumed  the  division  headship  last  year. 

Well  known  as  a  teacher  and  writer  on  farm  law,  Hannah  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1932  and  from  the  College  of 
Law  in  1935.   He  served  as  assistant  to  the  dean  and  director  of  the 
College  from  1937  through  19^1,  when  he  volunteered  for  active  duty 
in  the  armed  services.   In  the  army  Hannah  became  a  qualified  para- 
chutist in  19^2,  moved  overseas  in  19^3  and  participated  in  the  early 
airborne  invasion  of  France.   He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
In  July  1944  and  was  wounded  in  Holland  the  following  September.   He 
returned  to  the  University  staff  in  September  19^5  following  his  re- 
tirement from  the  army. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MARCH  20,  195^ 

Put  Extra  Acres  In  Legumes,  Grasses;  Increase  Livestock 

URBANA--If  you  plant  your  diverted  corn  acres  to  legumes 
and  grasses,  you'll  be  ready  for  a  variety  of  livestock  programs. 
And  you'll  build  up  soil  fertility  at  the  same  time. 

On  a  four-  or  five-year  rotation  with  stand-over  legumes, 
you  can  increase  livestock  numbers. 

A.  L.  Neumann,  beef  cattle  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  says  these  six  livestock  programs  will  economically  utilize 
added  legume-grass  acreage: 

1.  Simply  enlarge  existing  cow  herds  or  yearling  programs. 

2.  Buy  light  yearling  steers  in  early  fall  to  go  on  new 
aeedings.  Put  up  hay  or  silage  in  the  early  fall  from  some  of  the 
acreage. 

3.  Buy  open  heifers  or  bred  two-year-old  heifers  and  dry 
cows  in  the  early  fall  to  start  the  cow-calf  program  on  new  seedings. 
Put  up  hay  or  silage  in  the  early  fall  off  some  of  the  acreage. 

4.  Make  hay  or  silage  out  of  oats  or  out  of  a  light  cutting 
of  the  new  seeding  in  the  early  fall.   Buy  steer  calves  to  rough 
through  the  winter  and  graze  next  summer. 

5.  Buy  western  ewes  to  go  on  the  new  seedings  and  stubble. 
Run  about  three  to  six  ewes  on  each  acre,  depending  on  the  stand  of 
the  legumes  and  grasses.   Put  up  hay  or  silage  in  the  early  fall. 

6.  Buy  western  feeder  lambs  to  put  on  stubble  and  new 
seedings . 
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PX)R  RELEASE  MONDAY,    MARCH  22,    195^ 


Use  Care   In  Handling  Gasoline 


URBANA--There's  a  lot  more  to   filling  a  tractor's  gas  tank-- 
and  doing  it   3afely--than  just  pouring   in  the  fUel,    says  Wendell  Bowers, 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer. 

Whenever  gasoline  comes   into   contact  with  air,   highly  ex- 
plosive vapors  are  formed.     A  pint  of  gasoline  mixed  with  air  has  the 
power  of  nearly  eleven  pounds  of  dynamite.      Careless  handling  of  gaso- 
line--overfilling  the  tank  or  spilling  the  fuel--lncreases  the  chance 
of  a  dangerous,    costly  explosion  and  fire. 

Gasoline  vapors  are  three  times  heavier  than  air  and  are 
Invisible,   Bowers   says.     This  makes   it   important  that  you  have  your 
tanks  outside  of  buildings   so  that   fumes   cannot   collect   in  large 
quantities. 

Shut   off  the  tractor  before  fueling,   and  take   special  care 
to  avoid  overfilling  the  tank.      If  you  do   spill  gasoline  on  the  trac- 
tor, wait  at   least  ten  minutes  before   starting  the  engine   so  that   the 
gasoline  can  evaporate. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MARCH  22,  195^ 
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Norton  Says   Corn  Supply  Not  Too  Large 

URBANA- -Acreage  allotments   for  corn  have  been  declared  be- 
cause the  law  states  they  must  be  vhen  probable  corn  supplies  are 
high  in  relation  to  probable  use. 

But    Farm  Economist  L.    J.   Norton  of  the  Hniversity  of  Illi- 
nois doubts  that  our  carry-over  is   large  enough  to   cause  much  concern. 

"It  wouldn't  take  much  of  a  natural  decrease  in  production 
to  throw  us   into  a   corn  shortage,"  he  says. 

In  1953  ve  raised  more  than  3  billion  bushels  of  corn  which, 
ad^ed  to  a  764-mlllion-bushel  carry-over,   gave  us  about  3.9  billion 
bushels. 

We  us©  about  3  billion  bushels  of  corn  a  year,   and  a  normal 
carry-'^ver  by  law  is  10  percent  of  this  amount,  or  about  300  million 
bushels.     Our  c^rry-over  next  October  will  be  about   575  million 
bushels  above   "normal,"  according  to  the  U.   S.   Departtnent   of  Agri- • 
culture. 

But  Norton  says  a  575-niillion-bushel   "surplus"   is  not   verj 

large  as  a  real  reserve.      It  would  last  only  a  little  more  than  two 
months  at  our  present   rate  of  use,    whereas   in  wheat   and  cotton  we  have 
accumulated   supplies  equal  to  nearly  a  full  year's   use. 

The  575-Diillion-bushel   estimated   "surplus"   for  next  October 
resulted  from  a   series  of  good  years   from  19^8  to   1953,   and   it   is   less 
than  3  percent  of  all   corn  raised  in  that   period. 

With  moisture  as   scarce  as   it   is,   Norton  says   it   will  take 
?ood  nnd  timely   rains  to   raise  a  full   crop  in  the   corn  belt   this  year. 
And  if  we  have  another  year     like  1936  we  would  run  out   of   cnrn.      Even 
a  short  year  crop  year  like  19^7  would  leave  us  with  less  than  a   10 
Percent,   or  normal,    carry-over.      In  19^7  the   corn  crop  was   700  million 
bushels   short  of  our  normal  use  of  3  billion  bushels. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  195^ 


People  Are  More  A^are  of  Rabies  This  Year 


URBANA- -Apparently  Illinois  residents  are  more  aware  of  the 
threat  of  rabies  this  year  than  In  past  years,  says  Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  45  animals  from 
more  than  20  Illinois  counties  were  sent  to  the  college's  diagnostic 
laboratory  to  be  tested  for  rabies.  Last  year  only  11  specimens  were 
received  during  this  same  period. 

Dr.  Morrill  notes,  however,  that  the  college's  laboratory 
Is  only  one  of  several  in  the  state  that  are  making  tests  for  rabies. 
Many  dog  heads  are  examined  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
laboratories,  since  dogs  cause  most  of  the  cases  of  rabies  in  humans. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  animals  examined  this  year 

at  the  college,  only  six  were  found  to  be  Infected.  They  included  a 

raccoon,  a  skunk,  two  cats  and  two  cattle.  Last  year  three  rabid 

foxes,  two  cattle,  one  cat  and  one  dog  were  examined  in  the  college's 

laboratory  during  January  and  February, 

The  only  way  to  tell  whether  an  animal  has  rabies  is  to  ex- 
amine it  in  a  laboratory.  Dr.  Morrill  says.   If  you  suspect  any  animal 

Jf  having  the  disease,  call  your  veterinarian  for  directions  on  what 
to  do. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  195^ 

Youth  to  be  Offered  3-Part  Garden  Program 

URBANA-- Illinois  youth  will  be  offered  a  triple  header 
vegetable  program  this  year  by  the  agricultural  extension  service  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.   This  program  will  supplement  work  being 
done  in  4-H  and  P.P. A.  and  will  offer  opportunity  for  young  people 
not  in  either  program  to  participate. 

The  three  phases  are  vegetable  production;  judging,  grading 
and  identification;  and  demonstrations  in  production,  marketing  and 
use  of  vegetables. 

To  enroll,  contact  Norman  Oebker,  extension  horticulturist 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  or  get  in  touch  with  your  farm 
or  home  adviser  or  with  your  vocational  agriculture  teacher. 

Oebker  will  write  a  vegetable-growing  newsletter  for  those 
in  the  production  phase.  Youth  in  this  phase  vrill  be  eligible  for 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  awards  next  December. 
They  will  also  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  N JVGA . 

Oebker  and  other  horticulturists  will  train  leaders  in  the 
judging,  grading  and  identification  phase  of  the  program.   In  this 
project  they  will  teach  youngsters  how  to  select  vegetables,  how  to 
recognize  vegetable  varieties  and  how  to  recognize  insects  and  weeds. 

The  demonstration  phase  offers  the  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
pense-paid trip  to  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
i meeting  in  Cincinnati  December  5-9. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  24,    195^ 


Try   Forage   Sorghums   on  Your  Extra  Acres 

URBANA--Why  not   plant   sorghum  on  those  extra  acres   if  you 
plan  to   stay  within   corn  allotments?     You'll  probably  get  a  crop  that 
has  about  the  same  feed  value  as   corn. 

W.   0,    Scott,    crop  production  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,    says   sorghums   rate  high  in  feed  value.      Moreover,    they  re- 
sist drouth,   and   some   varieties  are  tolerant  to   chinch  bugs^ 

Use  the   same   cultural  and  fertility  practices   on  sorghum 
that  you  use  on  corn.     But  wait   until  the   soil  warms  up  before  plant- 
ing it,    Scott   cautions. 

Kafir  types  are  tolerant  to   chinch  bugs,   but  they   can't   be 
harvested  with  a   combine. 

Forage  varieties  Scott   recommends   include  Atlas  for  southern 
\  Illinois   counties,   Axtill  for  central  areas  and  Elliss   for  northern 
sections. 

Grain  varieties  present   harvesting  and   storing  difficulties 
for  Illinois   farmers,    Scott   explains. 
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Sorghums  -  2 

If  you  do  want  to  try  raising  grain  types,  the  kafir  varie- 
ties Scott  suggests  are  Pink  Standard  for  southern  Illinois,  Standard 
Black  Hull  for  central  and  southern  areas  and  Western  Black  Hull  for 
central  counties. 

You  can  easily  harvest  milo  types  of  grain  sorghums  with  a 
combine.  These  types  are  not  resistant  to  chinch  bugs. 

Milo  varieties  Scott  suggests  include  West land  and  Wheat - 
|;  land  for  downstate  areas,  Martin  and  Midland  for  central  sections  and 
Reliance  and  Early  Hegari  for  northern  counties. 

Plant  forage  varieties  at  the  rate  of  about  5  to  8  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre.   For  grain  types  cut  the  rate  to  3  to  5  pounds  per 
acre. 

Treat  the  seed  with  Ceresan  M  or  Panogen  to  protect  against 
seedling  diseases. 

Grain  sorghums  will  yield  about  50  to  80  bushels  of  grain 
per  acre.  Forage  types  will  probably  produce  more  tons  of  silage  per 
acre  than  corn. 

If  you  want  to  plant  sorghums,  you'll  probably  have  to  order 
seed  from  some  of  the  western  states.  There  aren't  many  suppliers  of 
seed  in  Illinois,  Scott  says. 
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Illinois  Broiler  Grovers  to  Organize 


URBANA- -Broiler  growers  In  the  state  are  holding  two  meet- 
ings in  April  to  discuss  forming  a  state-wide  broiler  growers'  asso- 
ciation. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Franklin  County  court- 
house in  Benton,  April  8,  at  7:00  p.m.   The  second  will  be  held  in 
the  LaSalle  county  farm  bureau  office  in  Ottawa  April  9  at  7:00  p.m. 

At  each  meeting  Rudy  Bertschi  of  Tremont  will  present  a 
1  plan  for  a  state-wide  organization  and  outline  the  purposes  it  would 
serve.   H.  M.  Scott,  poultry  scientist  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  discuss  the  future  of  broiler  feeding  and  management;  and  Emer 
Broadbent,  poultry  marketing  specialist  at  the  University,  will  de- 
scribe the  present  broiler  situation  in  the  state. 

Trevor  Jones  of  Havana  will  describe  the  growth  of  broiler 
growing  in  northern  Illinois  at  the  Ottawa  meeting,  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  poultry  specialist  Scott  Hinners  will  describe  broiler 
growing  developments  in  southern  Illinois  at  the  Benton  meeting. 
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Illinois  Broiler  Growers  to  Organize  -  2 

Jones  and  Bertschi  are  members  of  a  15-nian  temporary  board 
of  directors  sponsoring  the  move  to  organize  a  state-wide  association. 
Bertschi  is  chairman  of  the  group. 

The  sponsors  claim  that  a  state-wide  organization  is  needed 
to  foster  an  educational  program  among  growers,  to  advertise  Illinois 
broilers,  to  help  develop  a  more  orderly  marketing  system,  to  facili- 
tate exchange  of  ideas  among  growers  and  to  promote  mutual  interests 
of  growers.  They  invite  all  who  are  interested  in  the  broiler  industry 
to  attend  the  meetings. 

Others  on  the  temporary  board  of  directors  are  Art  Reimers, 

Prairie  View;  Harvey  Bauer,  Mundelein;  Ed  Nichols,  Princeton;  Seth 

Poster,  Franklin  Grove;  Courtland  Leith,  Lincoln;  William  Steel, 

Springfield;  Len  Unsicker,  Tremont;  H.  W.  Bedient,  Tolono;  John 
Corgiat,  Benld;  Charles  Cobb,  Jacksonville;  Louis  Connell,  Tremont; 
Henry  Marlow,  Mr.  Vernon;  and  LeRoy  Hagenmeyer,  Nashville. 

Hinners,  Scott  and  Broadbent  are  working  with  the  group. 
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Ag  College  TV  to  Show  Proper  Soil  Sampling 

'         URBANA- -Proper  sampling  is  an  important  part  of  soil  testing, 
and  the  proper  method  will  be  demonstrated  by  A .  U.  Thor,  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  on  March  31  over  V/CIA-TV. 

j  The  college's  television  program,  "Farming  Today,"  is  pre- 

!  sented  at  12:45  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  on  channel  3.   It  is  de- 

j  signed  to  bring  agricultural  information  into  the  living  rooms  of  city 

people  as  well  as  farmers. 

^        Other  programs  of  the  week  include  "How  an  Egg  Is  Made," 
March  29;  "Farm  Building  Plans,"  March  30;  "Price  Supports  and  Com- 
modity Use,"  April  1;  and  "4-H  Farm  Electricity,"  April  2. 
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Scholarships,  Employment  Offer  Students  Financial  Aid 

^^      URBANA  —  "Where  there's  a  will  to  go  to  college,  there's  a 
way  to  finance  it . " 

Assistant  Dean  C.  D.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  says  in  a  recent  letter  to  prospective  students 
that  scholarships,  loans  and  part-time  employment  are  available. 
'         Students  planning  to  enter  the  University  as  freshmen  can 
I  apply  for  county  scholarships  paying  complete  tuition.  Sears  and  Roe- 
i  buck  and  Kroger  scholarships  worth  $200  or  other  special  undergraduate 
scholarships . 

They  can  write  to  H.  E.  Sharp,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana,  for  more  information  and  application  forms. 

University  loans  are  also  available  to  help  students  finish 
the  last  few  years  of  their  college  education. 

New  students  interested  in  part-time  employment  can  get  in- 
formation from  the  Student  Employment  Office,  232  Illini  Hall,  Urbana. 
While  it  is  not  advisable  for  them  to  hold  a  job  the  first  semester 
they  are  in  school,  if  they  need  to  work  they  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  submit  their  names  early.  Smith  says. 

College  expenses  will  vary  from  about  $850  to  $1,050  a  year. 
These  figures  do  not  include  clothing,  recreation  or  travel  expenses. 
High  school  seniors  and  graduates  can  receive  these  regular 
information  letters  simply  by  writing  to  Assistant  Dean  C.  D.  Smith, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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Turning  Cattle  Out   to   Pasture   Soon? 


URBANA--What   pasture  are  you  going  to  turn  your  cattle  onto 
this   spring? 

Dr.    N.   D.   Levine   of  the   University  of  Illinois   College   of 
Veterinary  Medicine   says  you  won't  have   so  much  trouble  with  worms   if 
you  put    your  cattle  on  a  dry,   well-drained  pasture  that   wasn't 
grazed  last   season. 

Young  cattle  will  have  a  better  chance   if  you  pasture  them 
separately  from  other  cattle.     Then  they  won't   pick  up  worms   from  the 
eggs   in  the  dropping  of  older  cattle.     Another  point  to   remember   is 
that   calves  won't  graze   so  much  when  they  are  full  of  milk. 

Calves  between  the  ages  of   4  and  8  months  are  most   affected 
by  worms.      In  less   severe  cases  they  may  look  all  right,    but   they 
won't  gain  weight  well.      If  they  have  worms,    they  become   stunted, 
underweight   and  anemic,    have  diarrhea  and  their  coats  are   rough. 

If  you  suspect   that  your  cattle  have  worms,    have  your 
veterinarian  treat   them  with  phenothiazine . 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MARCH  26,  195^ 

Fall  Corn  and  Bean  Prices  Set  on  Some  Markets 

URBANA--Some  grain  dealers  have  already  established  a 
market  for  195^  corn  and  soybeans.   In  mid-March  they  were  offering 
to  contract  for  No.  2  corn  to  be  delivered  at  harvest  for  about  $1.29 
a  bushel.   Soybean  price  on  the  same  basis  was  about  $2.35  for  No.  1 
yellow  beans. 

These  prices  are  probably  conservative,  according  to  L.  J. 
Norton,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist.  They  are  based  on 
current  future  prices  in  Chicago  with  allowances  for  handling,  storage, 
and  transportation.  Norton  feels  the  prices  could  easily  be  higher 
at  harvest  time,  because  the  future  price  allows  for  considerable 
risk  of  later  price  change. 

At  these  prices  you  can  figure  your  best  plan  of  operation 
with  respect  to  corn  acreage  allotments.  Last  year,  corn  could  be 
stored  for  $1.62  a  bushel. 

If  you  can  put  the  acres  you  divert  from  corn  into  soybeans, 
you  can  figure  on  the  basis  of  the  yields  you  expect  just  how  much 
you'll  make  by  complying  with  the  corn  allotment  and  growing  addi- 
tional soybeans. 

If  you  figure  corn  yields  at  70  bushels  an  acre  and  soy- 
bean yields  at  30  bushels,  you  will  be  ahead  at  these  prices  to  comply 
vith  acreage  allotments.   But  you  would  have  to  put  the  corn  under 
loan. 
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January -February  Hatchings  Set  New  Record 


URBANA--Poultrymen  who  haven't  started  baby  chicks  yet 
will  be  too  late  to  hit  the  high-priced  egg  market  this  fall.  And 
competition  will  be  keen. 

Emer  Broadbent,  University  of  Illinois  poultry  marketing 
specialist,  says  that  more  people  bought  baby  chicks  in  January  and 
February  this  year  than  ever  before. 

In  Illinois  about  12  percent  more  baby  chicks  were  started 
in  January  and  February  this  year  than  were  started  in  the  same  two 
months  of  1953.   In  the  nation,  60  percent  more  chicks  were  hatched 
in  January  and  February  195^  than  in  the  average  January -February 
period  between  19^8  and  1952. 

Last  year's  extra  good  egg  prices  have  probably  caused  the 
heavy  hatchings,  Broadbent  says,  and  we  can  expect  a  heavy  supply  of 
eggs  this  fall.  He  says  prices  will  probably  be  highest  in  October, 
but  the  peak  won't  be  so  high  as  it  usually  is. 

Broadbent  expects  prices  to  be  down  about  five  cents  a 
dozen  from  the  1953  average.   Feed  costs  will  be  higher,  too,  he  says, 
but  for  the  good  producer  eggs  should  be  profitable. 
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Signs  Indicate  Numerous  Clover  Leaf  Weevils 

URBANA --Clover  leaf  weevils  are  numerous  in  legume  fields 
again  this  year.   Latest  reports  indicate  that  infestations  will 
probably  be  heaviest  in  central  and  western  Illinois. 

A  few  fields  have  as  many  as  50  to  60  weevils  per  square 
foot. 

H.  B.  Petty,  extension  entomologist  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  State  Natural  History  Survey,  says  now  is  the  time  to 
examine  your  legume  fields  and  to  start  thinking  about  control  meas- 
ures. 

Clover  leaf  weevils  are  now  in  the  damaging  larval  stage. 
You  can  easily  recognize  the  green  worms  with  white  to  yellow  stripes 
down  their  backs . 

During  the  day,  look  for  these  larvae  in  the  debris  on  the 
ground.  They  feed  mostly  at  night  or  on  cloudy  days,  Petty  says. 

Apply  control  measures  if  the  weevils  are  abundant  on  the 
ground  around  the  plants  or  if  the  plant  leaves  are  riddled. 
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Clover  Leaf  Weevil   -   2 

i 

^1        Use  1^  pounds  of  DDT,  which  is  three  quarts  of  25  percent 

DDT  concentrate.  To  this  emulsion  add  enough  water  to  spray  an  acre. 

You'll  get  the  best  and  most  consistent  results  if  you  apply  the 

finish  spray  at  a  minimum  of  ten  gallons  per  acre. 

Aphids,  although  not  numerous,  also  are  appearing  in 

several  fields, says  Petty.   But  it's  not  likely  that  DDT  will  control 

I  them. 

You  can  control  aphids  with  a  spray  containing  three -tenths 

pound  of  the  gamma  isomer  of  BHC .   Use  three-tenths  pound  of  the 

actual  chemical  per  acre. 

Use  BHC  only  when  the  temperature  is  about  65  to  70  degrees. 

"One  single  application  of  BHC  will  usually  control  both 

the  clover  leaf  weevils  and  aphids.  But  if  weevils  are  numerous, 

;  spray  them  now  with  DDT  or  BHC.  Then  control  the  aphids  with  a  later 

spraying  of  BHC  if  necessary,"  cautions  Petty. 

You  can  get  more  information  on  controlling  legume  insects 

from  your  county  farm  adviser  or  from  extension  entomologists  at  the 

College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana . 
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Entomology  Added  as  ^-H  Project 

H  URBANA- -Illinois  4-H  members  can  carry  entomology  projects 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in  history,  according  to  0 .  P.  Gaebe  of 
the  state  4-H  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Entomology  project  objectives  state  that  members  will  learn 
about  insect  life  and  the  relation  of  insects  to  the  health,  wealth 
and  happiness  of  man.   Members  will  also  learn  how  to  recognize  some 
of  the  major  insect  pests  and  useful  insects  found  in  their  local 
I  areas. 

Moreover,  members  enrolled  in  this  project  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  life  cycle  and  habits  of  insects  that  are  most 
common  to  their  areas,  and  they  will  learn  about  the  proper  use  of 
Insecticides . 

Steve  Moore,  extension  entomologist  with  the  University  of 

Illinois  and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey,  says  the  project  is 

divided  into  three  areas: 

Pirst-year  work  will  include  the  study  of  injurious  Insects 
and  insect  identification,  the  making  of  collection  equipment,  and 
insect  collection. 

The  second-year  will  consist  of  the  biology,  life  cycle, 
history  and  survey  of  insects  common  to  the  member's  locality. 

Insect  control,  use  of  insecticides  and  an  extensive  survey 
will  compose  the  third  year's  work. 

r,        ^  V.  ^""^  members  can  get  a  25~page  handbook,  a  combination 
record  book  and  project  manual  from  their  county  farm  advisers  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

or,^  4.U  .  Outstanding  members  will  receive  county  and  state  awards, 
ana  their  work  will  also  be  submitted  for  national  recognition. 

With  the  addition  of  the  entomology  program,  Illinois  4-H 
project  areas  now  number  23--an  all-time  high  for  the  state. 
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It's  Not  Hard  to  Keep  Away  From  Pullorum 


URBANA--Keep  pullorum  disease  of  baby  chicks  out  of  your 
brooder  and  broiler  houses  this  year. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  we  spend  too  much  time  trying  to  treat 
pullorum-infected  chicks  instead  of  keeping  the  disease  away  from  them 
in  the  first  place. 

Taking  a  few  precautions  against  this  disease  now  will  save 

you  labor  and  money  later  on.  First  be  sure  to  buy  your  day-old 

chicks  from  hatcheries  that  are  classified  as  "pullorum  clean." 

Then  put  the  chicks  into  a  clean,  disinfected  brooder  house. 

Remove  all  old  litter  and  clean  up  droppings.  One  pound  of  lye  in 

10  gallons  of  water  makes  a  good  disinfectant.   Don't  spill  any  lye 
water  on  your  skin,  as  it  will  burn. 

See  that  all  equipment  has  been  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
Have  the  brooder,  equipment,  stove,  new  litter  and  feed  ready  when  the 
chicks  are  brought  to  your  farm. 

I         If  any  chicks  die  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  brooding, 
find  out  why.  Take  the  sick  or  dead  chicks  to  your  veterinarian.   If 
the  cause  is  pullorum,  he  has  new  drugs  that  will  help  to  reduce  your 
losses . 

But  that  will  not  end  the  trouble.   The  germ  is  still  in  the 

brooder  house,  so  don't  put  replacements  into  the  same  brooder.   Clean 

and  disinfect  the  house  and  equipment  before  you  brood  a  new  batch  of 
chicks  in  this  house. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  30,  195^ 

Dietz,    Stone  Win  Forney  Scholarships 

URBANA--Ray  Louis  Dletz,  19,  Bradford,  Stark  county,  and 
Kenneth  Eugene  Stone,  18,  Saint  Marie,  Jasper  county,  are  winners  of 
Forney  Foundation  $250  scholarships  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Each  will  receive  $125  this  semester  and  an  additional  $125 
In  September,  contingent  upon  favorable  progress  In  their  agricultural 
engineering  studies. 

E.  W.  Lehmann,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  an- 
nounces that  the  awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of  Interest  in  farm 
power  and  machinery  development.  Both  of  these  young  men  are  en- 
rolled in  the  agricultural  engineering  curriculum  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Dietz,  who  grew  up  on  a  l60-acre  Stark  county  farm,  was  a 

4-H  Club  member  for  nine  years.  He  has  served  as  secretary  and  presi- 
dent of  his  local  FFA  chapter.  His  interest  in  farm  machinery  started 
in  farm  shop  work  in  his  vocational  agriculture  class  in  high  school, 
in  which  he  assembled  various  types  of  Implemente  and  constructed  farm 
equipment.  He  has  also  worked  in  a  farm  implement  factory.  He  plans 
to  study  agricultural  engineering  so  that  he  can  design  farm  machines 
that  will  be  more  efficient  and  safer  to  use. 

Stone  also  had  considerable  farm  machinery  training  in  his 
vocational  agriculture  class  and  in  his  father's  farm  implement  store. 
He  served  as  FFA  chapter  president  in  both  his  sophomore  and  senior 
years  in  high  school.  He  has  improvised  a  combine  header  to  be  oper- 
ated by  a  hydraulic  cylinder,  changed  the  header  augers  to  prevent 
wrapping  and  choking  and  designed  a  three-point  hitch  for  operating 
mowers  and  corn  planters.   He  also  is  interested  in  learning  farm 
machinery  design. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  31,  195^ 


Late  May  Corn  Still  Yields  Well 


URBANA- -Nine- year  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  show- 
that  corn  planted  about  the  third  week  of  May  will  normally  yield  as 
'  well  as  corn  planted  the  first  week  of  May. 

Agronomists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  report  that  May  4 
I  plantings  produced  only  1  to  4  bushels  an  acre  more  than  May  2? 
plantings  in  the  tests. 

You  can  easily  lose  more  than  that  from  corn  borer  damage 
in  early -planted  corn. 

Corn  planted  late  in  May  won't  be  large  enough  to  attract 
the  first  brood  of  corn  borer,  and  it  will  grow  enough  not  to  be 
greatly  harmed  by  the  time  the  second  brood  appears,  according  to  the 
crop  specialists. 

On  the  other  hand_,  if  you  wait  until  June  to  plant,  your 
crop  may  be  hit  hard  by  second-brood  borers.   This  corn  will  also  have 
a  higher  moisture  content  and  will  have  more  broken  stalks  at  harvest 
time. 

Another  way  to  combat  corn  borers  is  to  plow  under  all  corn- 
stalks and  other  refuse  that  harbor  the  insects.   Do  this  before  May 
10.  You  can  also  plant  adapted  varieties  that  help  to  resist  borer 
(iamage . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  31,  195^ 

Compare  Animal,  Plant  Protein  for  Pigs 

URBANA--R3cent  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  show- 
that  some  animal  proteins  are  not  so  valuable  as  plant  protein  to 
supplement  corn  in  a  pig's  diet. 

D.  E.  Becker,  assistant  professor  in  the  svfine  division  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  in  past 
years  animal  products  like  tankage  and  fish  meal  have  been  credited 
with  having  high-quality  protein  when  actually  they  were  serving  as 
a  source  of  supplementary  vitamins. 

When  an  antibiotic  mixture  and  vitamins  were  added,  soybean 
oil  meal  proved  to  be  much  better  than  fish  meal  in  supplying  supple- 
;  mentary  protein  for  corn  in  these  tests.   Becker  plans  to  give  a  com- 
plete report  on  this  experiment  at  the  annual  Illinois  Swine  Growers' 
Day  program  at  Urbana  on  Thursday,  April  15. 

Other  research  reports  by  members  of  the  swine  division 
staff  at  the  college  will  include  protein  levels  for  growing  pigs, 
crossbreeding  results  and  Ladino  clover  for  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

How  to  get  more  profit  from  modern  breeding,  feeding  and 
management  and  meat-type  hogs  will  be  features  of  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram. Speakers  will  include  R.  H.  Grummer,  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment, University  of  Wisconsin;  Tillman  Bubenzer,  manager  of  Conner 


Prairie  Farms,  Noblesville,  Indiana;  and  Carroll  Plager,  Geo.  A. 
Hormel  and  Company,  Austin,  Minnesota. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  visit  the  swine  farm  from  8:00  to 
9:30  a.m.  before  the  program  starts  in  the  University  auditorium  at 
10:00  o'clock. 
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FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    APRIL   1,    195^ 


Houseflies  on  U.    of  I.    Farm  TV 


URBANA--Farm  and   city  folks  don't   count   houseflies  among 
the  blessings  of  spring  and   summer.      In  fact^   bad  outbreaks  of  flies 
usually  make  people  wish  for  winter  again. 

But   fortunately  for  all  of  us,    scientists  have  developed 
sanitation  and  control  measures  that    can  eliminate  the  fly  as  a  bother^ 
some  summertime  pest. 

This  3tory--how  to  beat   houseflies  to  the  punch--will  be 
told  on  TV  on  April   9  by  H.   B.    Petty,    extension  entomologist   with  the 
University  of  Illinois   College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Natural  His- 
tory Survey. 

Petty  will  appear  on   "Farming  Today,"   daily  television  pro- 
gram of  the  College   of  Agriculture.      The   show   is   presented  Monday 
through  Friday  at   12:45  p.m.    on  WCIA,    Channel  3,    Champaign. 

Other  shows  of  the  week  include    "Progress   in  Artificial 
Breeding,"  April  5;    "Increasing  Tractor  Power,"  April  6;    "Vesicular 
Exanthema,"  April  7;    and   "Dutch  Elm  Disease,"  April  8. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  1,  195^ 


Keep  Sick  Chicks  In  Separate  Pen 

URBANA--Are  your  baby  chicks  nervous  or  lame? 

If  so,  get  them  away  from  your  healthy  chicks.   Put  them 
into  a  separate  pen  with  plenty  of  feed  and  water.  They  will  then 
be  more  likely  to  survive,  and  they  won't  be  able  to  Infect  your 
other  chicks . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  reports  that  chicks  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  eight  weeks  can  get  a  disease  known  as  'epidemic  tremors. 

Sick  birds  often  shake  their  heads  or  have  lame  wings  and 
legs.  As  a  result,  they  are  either  trampled  by  healthy  chicks  or 
starve  to  death  because  they  can't  move  to  get  feed  and  water. 

There  Is  no  vaccine  to  prevent  this  disease.   If  the 
symptoms  show  up  In  your  flock,  have  your  veterinarian  examine  the 
sick  birds  to  see  whether  they  have  epidemic  tremors  or  some  other 
disease. 
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FOR   RELEASE  FRIDAY,    APRIL  2,    193^ 


Tractor  and  Loader  May  Tip  Easily 


URBAWA--Stay  off  the   sides  of  steep  slopes  and  make  turns 
slowly  when  using  your  tractor  and   loader  to  handle  manure,    dirt   or 
other  heavy  materials,   warns  a  University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
engineer. 

Wendell  Bowers  explains  that   the  tractor's   center  of  grav- 
ity is  raised,   making  it    "top-heavy,"   when  you  carry  a  load  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds  at  a  height  of  five  to  ten  feet  above  the 
ground . 

If  you  must  drive  across   slopes  or  hills,    says  Bowers,    keep 
the  load  low  until  you  get   ready  to  dump  it.      Never  make  fast  turns, 
which  increase  the   chance  of  tipping  sideways  and  put   unnecessary 
'   strain  on  front  tires  and  bearings. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  2,  195^ 


Registry  Standards  Are  Good  Swine  Goals 

URBANA - -Today ' s  successful  hog  raiser  must  grow  the  type 
of  hog  the  market  wants  and  maintain  high  pork  production  per  sow. 

Harry  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  production 
registry  standards  of  most  purebred  swine  associations  are  good  marks 
to  shoot  at.  They  are  high,  but  not  out  of  reach. 

To  meet  registry  standards,  litters  must  average  eight  pigs 
or  more  at  weaning  time  at  eight  weeks.  The  required  minimum  wenning 
velght  for  litters  from  gilts  is  275  pounds,  while  litters  from 
mature  sows  must  weight  320  pounds  or  more. 

Russell  points  out,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
produce  large  litters  per  sow.  These  pigs  should  "be  of  the  right 
type.  Today's  market  wants  a  meat -type  hog.  A  meat -type  hog  should 
yield  a  carcass  that  has  50  percent  of  its  chilled  weight  in  the  four 
lean  cuts  (trimmed),  including  ham,  loin,  picnic  shoulder  and  Boston 
butt. 
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FOR   RELEASE   SATURDAY,    APRIL   3.    195^ 


Treating  Seed  Beans  This  Year  Won't    Increase   Production 


URBANA--It '11  pay  you  to  adjust    soybean  seeding  rates 
according  to  germination  tests  this  year. 

But  you  might    just  as  well   save  the  time  and  materials  that 
it  will  take  to   chemically  treat    soybeans   for  seedling  diseases. 

Benjamin  Koehler,    crop  pathology  specialist   at   the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,    says  that   most   of  this  year's   low  germination  will 
be  due  to  the  dry   spell  last  year.      Most  beans  dried  up  before  reach- 
ing maturity. 

Seedling  diseases  occur  most   frequently  in  beans  that   ma- 
tured at   a  period  when  much  moisture  was  present. 

Tests  with  this  year's   seed   crop  show  only  7.6  percent    in- 
crease in  germination  when  soybeans  are  treated  for  disease.     You'll 
probably  need  at   least   a   10  percent   germination  increase  before  you 
can  count   on  any   increase   in  production,    Koehler  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  195^ 

Buy  Quality  in  Farm  Roof  Coverings 

URBANA-- Quality  of  the  roof  covering  you  buy  for  your  farm 
buildings  is  more  Important  than  the  kind  you  buy. 

Deane  G.  Carter^  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  can  measure  quality  in 
terms  of  weight,  gage,  thickness  or  grade  of  the  materials. 

In  buying  roofing,  you'll  usually  be  lini^ited  in  your  choice 
to  roll  roofing,  wooden,  asphalt  or  cement  ar.bestrs  shingles,  or 
galvanized  steel  or  aluminum  sheets.  Carter  says  you  can  make  a  c^o<^ 
or  bad  choice  in  each. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money  in  roll  roofing,  for  inntance. 
Carter  suggests  the  smooth -surfaced  kind  without  mineral  parliclcs. 
It  is  still  better  to  buy  the  rolls  that  overlap  to  give  double 
coverage . 

Asphalt  shingles  should  weigh  at  leant  210  pounds  for  each 
100  square  feet  of  coverage.   Insist  on  No ,  1  l8-inch  vrocden  shingles 
that  are  edge  and  clear  grain  and  made  of  heartwood.   Cement  asbestos 
shingles  are  pretty  well  standardized.  Carter  says,  but  the  American 
method  of  laying  may  be  a  little  better  than  the  Dutch  method. 

In  sheet  metal  roofing,  buy  nothing  lighter  than  28-gage 
steel  galvanized  with  at  least  a  1.25-ounce  coating.  Try  to  get  2- 
ounce  coated  sheets.  Thickness  is  the  key  to  high-quality  aluminum 
sheet  roofing.  Buy  .02^- inch  thick  sheets  to  be  sure  of  durable 
quality. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  195^ 


To  D13CU3S  Nev/  Dairy  Products  at  Conference 


URBANA — Latest  results  in  the  development  of  new  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  reported  April  20  and  21  at  the  New  Dairy  Products  con- 
ference to  be  held  by  dairy  technologists  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  program  starts  Tuesday  afternoon  with  demonstrations  of 
new  types  of  dairy  products  by  the  University  dairy  technology  staff. 
To  be  shown  are  new  milk  beverages,  cheese  and  butter  spreads,  fer- 
lented  milk  products,  special  dietary  foods,  dried  milk  products,  top- 
pings and  milk  drinks. 

Tuesday  evening  Bernard  Weinstein  of  Brest  Foods,  Ashton, 
will  report  on  new  products,  and  John  Hetrick  of  the  Dean  Milk  Com- 
pany, Rockford,  will  discuss  the  future  of  sterile  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, 

Wednesday  there'll  be  a  discussion  on  what  constitutes  an 
acceptable  spread  by  Harry  Pyenson  of  the  Reddi-Whip  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles;  and  Marian  Klein  of  the  Marathon  Corporation,  Menasha,  Wis- 
consin, will  report  on  trends  in  food  packaging.  Ross  Winning  of  the 
R.  J.  Ramsey  Company,  Cleveland,  and  Robert  Morey  of  Brookhill  Farms, 
Chicago,  will  discuss  marketing  problems. 

At  the  luncheon  closing  the  conference  on  Wednesday,  Donald 
Grimes,  president  of  the  Independent  Grocers  Association,  will  discuss 
sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  through  stores  and  super  markets. 
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FOR   RELEASE  MONDAY,    APRIL   5,    195^ 

Lawns  Need  Care   In  Spring 

URBANA--your  lawn  needs   lime,   a  fertilizer  containing  nitro- 
gen and  a   light   rolling  to   firm  the   sod. 

Those  are  three  tips  for  spring  lawn  care  from  H.   R.   Kem- 
merer,    landscape   specialist.    University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture, 

It's  best   to  test   for  lime,   Kemmerer  says,   but    since   it's 
late  you  can  put   on  about   25  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet.   This  amount 
von't  hurt  your  lawn,   and   it   will  do  a   lot   of  good   if  your  land  needs 
lime. 

Besides   lime,    a   fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,    such  as 
10-8-6,   will  help  make  the  grass  a  uniform,    dense  green  color.      Lawns 
need  fertilizer  twice  a  year--once   in  late  March  or  April  and  again 
in  late  August   or  September.      Be   sure  to   spread   it   evenly.     Water  it 
right  after  fertilizing  so  that   it  won't   burn  the   lawn. 

In  addition  to   lime  and  fertilizer,   an  early   spring  rolling 

will  help  most   lawns.      Kemmerer   says  a   light   roller,   about   100  pounds 

of  weight   for  each  foot   of  roller  width,   will  press  the  heaved   sod 

back  into   contact  with  the   soil.      Heavy  rollers  will  pack  the   soil, 

especially  when  it    is  wet. 

Once  your  grass   starts  to   grow,   mow  it   regularly  when  it 

reaches  a  height   of  2   1/2   inches.      Cut   it  back  to  about    1   1/2  inches. 

The  inch-long  clippings  dry  off  easily.      So   even  if  you  have  to  mow 

your  lawn  a  few  more  times,   you  will   save  time  by  not   having  to   rake 
it. 

However,   you  will  want   to   rake  about   a  week  before  the  first 
•mowing  to   remove  dead  grass,    leaves  and  twigs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    APRIL  6,    195^ 


Expect   More   Stevrart's  Disease   In  Corn  This  Year 


URBANA--It  will  pay  this  year  to  plant  a  hybrid  corn  that 
Is  resistant  to   Stewart's  disease.     This  disease  will  probably  hit 
corn  crops   in  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the   state  especially  hard 
:   this  year. 

Benjamin  Koehler,    crop  specialist  at   the  University  of  Il- 
linois,   says  that   using  a  resistant   corn  variety  is  the  only  prac- 
:    tical  way  you  can  combat  this   leaf  disease.     And  no  hybrid  variety  is 
:    completely  resistant. 

Stewart's  disease,    or  bacterial  wilt,  is   caused  by  bacteria 
that  are  injected   into  the  corn  leaf  by  the   feeding  of  corn  flea 
beetles , 

« 

These  beetles  are   usually  numerous   if  the  total  of  the  mean 
temperatures   for  the  three  winter  months   is  over  100  degrees.      Last 
winter's  total  was   IO3.9  degrees. 

"Corn  flea  beetles  were  numerous  last  year,  and  with  large 
numbers  overwintering  because  of  the  mild  vrinter,  leaf  blight  due  to 
Stewart's  disease     may  be   quite  heavy  this  year,"   says  Koehler. 

It    is   particularly   important   to   use   resistant   varieties    in 
sweet   corn,    says  Koehler.      Golden  Gross  Bantam  and  a   few  other  varie- 
ties are   resistant   than  older,    early  varieities. 

Steve  Moore,    extension  entomolog3st   with  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey,    says  that   corn  flea 
beetles   can  be   controlled  with  about    seven  periodic  applications  of 
DDT,  but  this   is  not   economically  practical. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  6,    195^ 

Files  Bring  Anaplasmosls  To  Cattle 

URBANA--Ply  time  is  coming  again,  and  with  It  come  mor*^ 
threats  to  the  health  of  your  livestock,  reports  Dr.  N,  D.  Levlne 
of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Anaplasmosis  is  one  problem  that  flies  cause  in  cattle. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  a  tiny  parasite  that  is  spread  by  horse- 
flies and  other  blood-sucking  insects  as  well  as  by  unsterilized  de- 
horners  and  vaccinating  needles. 

Once  the  parasite  gets  into  an  animal's  bloodstream^  it 
destroys  the  red  blood  cells,  causing  anemia,  fever,  labored  rapid 
breathing,  loss  of  appetite,  pale  yellowish  skin  color,  reduced  milk 
production  and  general  weakness. 

Prom  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  Infected  animals  die  of 
anaplasmosis.  There  is  no  vaccine  yet  to  prevent  the  disease,  nor 
Is  there  any  sure  cure  for  it.  Your  veterinarian  may  be  able  to  save 
infected  animals  by  treating  them  with  whole  blood  and  various  anti- 
biotics if  you  call  him  early  enough. 

Cattle  that  recover  from  anaplasmosis  always  carry  the 

parasite.  When  insects  bite  these  carrier  animals,  they  pick  up  the 

parasites  and  can  pass  them  on  to  healthy  animals. 

You  can  fight  the  most  effective  battle  against  this  dis- 
ease right  on  your  farm.   Be  sure  to  disinfect  all  your  equipment 
when  you  dehorn.   Spray  often  to  keep  down  the  number  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes  this  summer. 

Anaplasmosis  is  particularly  important  in  the  southern 
states,  but  cases  have  also  been  reported  in  Illinois. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  195^ 

State  Sheep  Field  Day  on  June  27 

URBANA--The  annual  state  Sheep  Field  Day  this  year  has 
been  scheduled  for  Sunday,  June  27. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  field  day 
location  will  be  the  Deep  Valley  Farms  near  Fiatt,  Fulton  county. 

Fiatt  is  nine  miles  west  of  Canton  on  Route  9,  and  Deep 
Valley  Farms  are  three  miles  southeast  of  Fiatt,  Carlisle  says. 

As  in  former  years,  the  field  day  program  will  be  a  family 
affair  featuring  a  basket  lunch  and  lamb  barbecue  at  noon.  There  will 
be  a  sheep  judging  contest  and  demonstrations  of  good  management 
practices  in  the  morning.   Everyone  will  have  a  chance  to  judge  the 
sheep. 

In  the  afternoon,  awards  will  be  made  for  the  judging  con- 
test .  Deep  Valley  Farms  will  then  show  their  equipment  and  sheep 
management  practices. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   7,    195^ 

Outside  Research  Grants   for  Horticulture  Total   $43,000 

URBANA--More  than  $45,000  have  been  contributed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  for  horticultural  research  by  private   Industry  and 
governmental  agencies,    in  addition  to   regular   state  and  federal  ap- 
propriations.     Contributions  are   in  the  form  of  actual   cash  or  plant 
materials  and  equipment. 

C.   J.   Birkeland,   head  of  the  department  of  horticulture, 
says  the  money  and  materials  have   come  from  I3   companies  and  two 
agencies  that  have   special  interests   in  research  that   is  being  done 
and  who  want  to   encourage   it . 

The  largest   sum  of  money,  which  is  used  for  antibiotic  re- 
search,   comes   from  two   grants  worth  more  than  $14,000.     One  grant 
states  only  that   it  be  used  for    'research  in  antibiotics.        The  other 
states   specifically  that   It   is  to  be  used  to   study  the   structure  of 
antibiotic   substances  and  how  they  are   synthesized  or  formed  by  liv- 
ing organisms   in  the   soil. 

The  University  is  vrorking  on  antibiotics  as   soil  treatments 
to  control  plant   diseases. 

Seven  grants,   totaling   $11,650,   are  made  to  further  the 

study  of  chemicals  used   in  horticulture.      Most  of  the   chemicals   under 

study  are  for  the   control  of  fungus  diseases   on  fruits  and  vegetables, 

feut  one  grant    is  for  the   study  of  chemicals  used   in  thinning  fruits. 

One  grant   of  $1,000  is  made   for  nutrition  and  nematode 
studies   on  African  violets.      One   grant   of   $5,000   is   made   to    support 
a  study  of  the  factors   influencing  virus   Infection.      Horticulturists 
are  concerned  with  virus  because  of   its   importance   in  plant   diseases. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDA!*:,  APRIL  8,  195^ 

k'E   Renews  Public  S:reaklng  Program 

URBANA- -Members  of  the  state  4-H  extension  staff  announce 
that  they  have  renewed  the  4-H  Public  Speaking  program  for  195^. 

This  means  that  Illinois  4-H  boys  and  girls  who  want  to 
learn  how  to  be  more  effective  public  speakers  can  get  training  in 
that  project  this  year. 

County  and  state  awards  will  be  offered.  A  county-wide 
final  public  speaking  contest  will  be  held  in  each  county  by  the  farm 
and  home  advisers  for  agricultural  and  home  economics  club  members. 
A  gold-filled  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  outstanding  county  boy 
and  girl  in  each  county  having  a  contest.. 

State  winners  will  be  selected  from  among  the  county  winners 

In  the  state  contest  to  be  held  in  the  Junior  Hone  Economics  building 
at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  on  Friday,  August  13 .   Awards  will  be  a 
19-jewel  watch  for  the  high-ranking  boy  and  a  set  of  silverware  for 
the  top  girl. 

In  addition,  two  college  scholarships  of  $300  each  and  two 
all-expense  trips  to  the  33rd  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago 
next  November  will  be  given  to  a  boy  and  girl  selected  from  among  th 
state  winners.   For  the  fifth  straight  year,  Pure  Oil  Company  is  por- 
viding  the  awards  in  the  program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  8,  195^ 

Seven  Guides  to  Disease  Prevention 

URBANA--Why  not  nip  diseases  of  your  farm  animals  in  the 
bud  this  spring? 

Here  are  a  few  reminders  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  that  should  help  you  prevent  disease 
in  your  herds  this  summer: 

1.  Sterilize  all  equipment  you  use  in  docking,  castrating 
and  dehorning. 

2.  Clean  your  barnyard;  get  rid  of  piles  of  refuse,  manure 
and  strawstacks. 

3.  Drain  or  fence  off  low  spots  in  your  barnyard,  lots  and 
pastures  so  that  your  animals  won't  pick  up  disease  germs  from  stag- 
nant pools  and  mud. 

4.  Move  your  young  animals  onto  fresh,  clean  ground  as  soon 
as  possible. 

5.  Clean  and  disinfect  your  buildings  and  pens  as  soon  as 
the  animals  are  out. 

6.  Disinfect  any  animal  wounds. 

7.  Call  your  veterinarian  if  any  of  your  animals  show 
symptoms  of  sickness. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  8,  195^ 


Ap;  College  TV  Shows  Help  Shoppers 


b 


URBANA--Have  you  ever  wondered  from  what  part  of  the  steer 
a  sirloin  steak  comes?  Or  why  the  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
vary  from  time  to  time?  Two  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  television  shows  next  week  will  answer  these  questions. 

On  April  12  B.  C.  Breidenstein  and  J.  Stauffer,  animal 
science  department,  will  use  a  live  steer  to  show  where  the  different 
cuts  of  beef  come  from.  On  April  15  G.  C.  Kleiman,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics department,  will  explain  pricing  and  seasonal  buys  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

"Farming  Today"  is  presented  Monday  through  Friday  at 
12:45  p.m.  on  WCIA  (channel  3 )j  Champaign.   Specialists  on  the  resi- 
dent and  extension  staffs  of  the  college  appear  daily,  bringing  ag- 
ricultural information  into  the  homes  of  farmers  and  city  people. 

On  other  shows  next  week,  specialists  will  show  how  to 
transplant  vegetables,  April  13;   hov  to  control  giant  foxtail, 
April  l4;  and  how  vocational  agriculture  serves  a  community  (Watseka), 
April  16. 
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Radio    News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  9,  195^ 


Weed  Identification  Booklet  Available  to  Farmers 


URBANA- -Farmers  can  now  order  a  new  publication  with  de- 
scriptions and  pictures  of  over  200  weeds  common  to  this  area. 

"Weeds  of  the  North  Central  States"  is  designed  to  aid 
farmers  in  identifying  weeds.  A  simplified  botanical  key  is  included. 

This  24o-page  publication  represents  the  joint  efforts  of 
13  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  USDA. 

Illinois  farmers  can  get  copies  from  their  local  farm 
advisers  or  by  writing  to  the  Information  Office,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Urbana,  and  requesting  Circular  7l8.   Cost  of  the  publica- 
tion is  75  cents. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  9,  195^ 

Plant  Sudan  Grass  for  Extra  Pasture 

URBANA- -Sudan  grass  is  your  best  bet  for  emergency  or 
supplemental  summer  pasture.   It  will  ^ive  you  abundant,  high-quality 
grazing  right  up  to  frost  in  the  fall  too. 

W.  0.  Scott,  extension  specialist  in  crop  production  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  says  you  can  plant  Sudan  any  time  between 
late  corn-planting  season  and  August  1, 

For  pasture  purposes  it's  best  to  drill  Sudan  grass  solidly 
in  a  seedbed  similar  to  that  prepared  for  corn.  Plant  at  the  rate  of 
20  to  25  pounds  of  seed  an  acre. 

Treat  the  seed  with  a  fungicide,  such  as  Ceresan  or  Panogen, 
before  planting.  Applying  4o  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  at 
planting  time  will  also  increase  production  on  many  soils. 

Since  Sudan  is  susceptible  to  chinch  bug  damage,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  plant  soybeans  with  Sudan.  Scott  recommends  a 
mixture  of  15  to  20  pounds  of  Sudan  and  1|  bushels  of  soybeans  per 
acre. 

Sudan  is  a  sorghum  and  can  cause  prussic  acid  poisoning  in 
livestock,  Scott  cautions. 

This  danger  can  be  largely  eliminated  if  you  will  buy  only 
certified  seed  or  seed  that  is  known  to  be  pure  Sudan,  let  the  Sudan 
Peach  a  height  of  l8  inches  before  pasturing,  wait  several  days  be- 
fore pasturing  the  new  growth  that  appears  following  a  severe  drouth, 
and  do  not  pasture  after  the  grass  is  killed  by  frost. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,    APRIL   10,    195^ 


Any  Swelled  Heads   in  Your  Herd ? 


UREANA--Are  any  of  your  young  pigs  turning  into    "swelled 


heads"? 


Dr,  G.  T.  Woods  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  pigs  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
16  weeks  may  be  affected  by  edema  disease. 

Affected  pigs  lose  their  appetites.  First  their  eyelids 
and  then  their  snouts  swell.  They  gradually  become  paralyzed  and 
often  stumble  around,  dragging  their  hind  legs.  Most  of  them  die 
within  12  hours. 

"Although  we  don't  know  what  causes  edema  disease,  it  seems 
to  strike  thrifty  pigs  after  they  have  just  been  brought  to  the  farm, 
weaned  or  had  their  diets  changed,"  Dr.  Woods  says.   Sick  pigs  don't 
pass  the  disease  on  to  healthy  animals. 

Call  your  veterinarian  if  any  of  your  pigs  show  signs  of 
this  disease.   Early  treatment  often  helps  to  prevent  death. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  195^ 

Use  Rotation  Breeding  For  Better  Pigs 

URBANA- -Rotation  breeding  with  performance-tested  sires  will 
produce  the  most  efficient  pigs,  says  Tillman  Bubenzer,  manager  of 
Conner  Prairie  Farms,  Noblesvllle,  Indiana. 

Bubenzer,  one  of  the  featured  speakers  at  the  Illinois 
Svlne  Growers'  Day  program  Thursday,  April  15,  In  Urbana,  believes 
that  the  ability  to  produce  meat -type  hogs  Is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sired factors  farmers  want  In  their  herd  boars  today. 

Other  factors  are  the  ability  to  produce  large  litters  and 
to  put  on  fast  gains.  You  can't  get  all  of  them  In  one  generation, 
Bubenzer  says.  You  can  get  them  only  by  continuous  testing  and  se- 
lection of  gilts  and  boars. 

Most  farmers  can  no  more  afford  to  produce  seed  stock  In 
boars  than  to  produce  hybrid  corn  seed,  the  swine  farm  manager  be- 
lieves. The  number  of  boars  you'd  need  for  breeding  would  not  be 
vorth  the  time  It  would  take  to  do  the  testing  and  record  keeping.  The 
answer  Is  to  buy  tested  boars  and  produce  your  own  high-quality  sows 
and  gilts. 

Other  speakers  on  the  afternoon  program  at  Swine  Day  In- 
clude R.  H.  Grummer,  animal  husbandry  department  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  will  discuss  modern  feeding  and  management;  and  Carroll 
Plager,  Geo.  A.  Hormel  Company,  Austin,  Minnesota,  talking  about  more 
profit  from  meat -type  hogs. 

Events  on  the  April  15  program  start  with  open  house  and 
Informal  inspection  at  the  University's  swine  farm.  The  morning 
program  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  o'clock  in  the  University  audi- 
torium, with  reports  of  research  by  members  of  the  swine  division 
staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Radio    News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    APRIL   12,    195^ 

Bronchitis  May  Cause  Poor  Egg  Quality 

URBANA--YOU  can  blame  winter  bronchitis  outbreaks   In  your 
poultry  flock  for  many  cases  of  poor  Interior  and  egg  shell  quality. 

D.   J,   Bray,   extension  poultry   specialist  at   the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    reports  that  hens   recovering 
from  bronchitis  may  lay  eggs  with  rough,   misshapen  and  thin  shells 
vhen  they  return  to  production. 

Average   Interior  quality  may  be  as  much  as  one  grade   lower 
after  bronchitis  hits.   Bray  says.     Low  Interior  quality  shows  up  when 
you  break  a  fresh  egg  and  the  white   spreads  out   Instead  of   standing 
up  firmly. 

In  most  hens,   both  shell  and   Interior  quality  will  come 
back  to  normal  within  a  few  weeks  after  they  start   laying  again. 
However,    some  hens  will  continue  to   lay  poor-quality  eggs,   and  your 
only  choice  will  be  to  market  them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    APRIL   12,    195^ 

Does  Chlorophyll  Affect  Animal  Growth? 

URBANA--Does   chlorophyll  affect  the  rate  of  weight   gain 
or  efficient   use  of  feed  by  animals? 

In  an  experiment  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,   a  chlorophyll  derivative  was  fed  to   rats  in 
their  food  to  try  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question. 

This   compound  is  the   same  as  that  used  in  some  dog  foods 
and  tooth  pastes  to   control  various  colors. 

Dr.   E.   P.   Reber  reported  the  findings  of  this   experiment 
today  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Nutrition  at  Atlantic 
City,   New  Jersey. 

The  chlorophyll -fed  rats  had  rough,   pale  green  hair,   green 
teeth  and  green  stained  feet . 

The  compound  did  not  have  any  visible  effect  on  parent   rats 
30  far  as  weight  gain  or  feed  efficiency  was  concerned. 

Young  rats  born  to  these  parents  were  fed  the  chlorophyll 
compound.     They  weighed  less  when  they  were  weaned  than  others  which 
vera  not   fed  the    chemical..      However,   during  the  first   seven  days 
after  they  were  weaned,   the  chlorophyll-fed  rats  grew  at  a  faster 
rate  than  did  the  weaned  rats  fed  the   control  ration  without   chloro- 
phyll added, 
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Radio    News 


llVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    APRIL   13,    195^ 

Check  Lightning  Rod  Ground  Connections 

URBANA--The   lightning  protection  system  on  your  buildings 
is  only  as  good  as  the  ground  rods,   according  to  a  University  of 
Illinois  rural  electrification  specialist. 

Prank  Andrew  says  the  ground  rods  often  rust   off  a   few- 
inches  below  the  ground.     The  rod  may  look  solid,   but   it  won't  do 
the  job. 

Give  the  ground  rod  a  kick,  says  Andrew.  If  it's  badly 
rusted,  it  will  break  off.  Replace  it  with  a  5/8  inch  rod  8  feet 
long,  and  use  a  good  clamp  to   fasten  the  cable  to  the  rod. 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to   see  that   livestock  hasn't  broken 
the  junction  between  cable  and  ground  rod  through  constant    rubbing 
on  the  cable . 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  13,  195^ 


Guard  Your  Dairy  Herd  Against  Cattle  Lice 

URBANA--It '11  pay  you  to  keep  your  dairy  herd  free  from 
cattle  lice--a  conimon  spring  problem. 

Lice  cause  inefficient  use  of  feed  and  losses  in  production, 
and  they  may  stunt  growth  in  younger  animals. 

University  of  Illinois  specialists  E.  E.  Ormiston,  depart- 
ment of  dairy  science,  and  Lloyd  Boley,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
say  two  types  of  lice  commonly  infest  Illinois  herds.  Red  lice  live 
on  bits  of  skin  and  hair  and  irritate  the  cattle  by  biting.  Blue 
lice  cause  greater  stress  on  the  cattle  by  sucking  blood. 

Lindane,  benzene,  hexachloride,  chlordane  or  toxaphene  will 
control  lice.  All  of  the  common  hydrocarbon  insecticides  are  also 
effective.   Use  these  chemicals  as  directed  by  the  manufacturer  for 
spraying,  dipping  or  dusting  cattle.  Consult  your  farm  adviser  or 
local  veterinarian  for  further  information. 

A  pressure  sprayer  is  an  effective  and  easy  way  to  treat 
cattle  for  these  parasites.  Wet  all  parts  of  the  animal  thoroughly, 
applying  the  spray  to  the  head,  sides,  inside  of  the  ears,  inside  of 
the  thighs,  inside  of  the  flanks,  neck,  brisket  and  abdomen. 

Rough  hair  coats,  falling  patches  of  hair,  rubbing,  scratch- 
1-ng  and  licking  may  indicate  that  your  cattle  have  lice.  A  close 
iiispection  of  infested  animals  will  show  a  scaly  condition  of  the 
3^in,  especially  about  the  neck. 
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IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   14,    195^ 

Don't  Expect   Miracles   of  Soil   Conditioners 

URBANA--S0II  conditioners  may  do  a   good   job  for  the  gar- 
iener,   but   don't   expect   miracles   of  them. 

That's  a  warning  from  F.   F.  "Welnard,    floriculturist  at   the 
■Jnlverslty  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.     You  can't   expect   a 
little  bit   of   soil   conditioner  on  top  of  the   soil  to  have  much  effect 
:n  the  deeper  layers. 

How  good  a    job  they   do  also   varies  with   soil.      Weinard   says 
that  in    greenhouse    tests  they  have  observed   some  good  effects  with 
3onie  crops,   and   In  other  cases  they  could   see  no  difference. 

He  recommends  trying  out  the   conditioners  on  a   small   scale 
before  you  use  them  over  the   entire  area. 

Soil  conditioners  are   expensive,   Weinard   says,   and   some  of 
the  advertising  claims  may    be  a  little  misleading. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  l4,  195^ 

Plan  Spring  Cleanup  Program  Nov 

URBANA-- Planning  a  spring  cleanup  program?  Here  are  a  few- 
points  to  keep  in  mind  to  protect  your  animals  from  injuries.  They 
come  from  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

1.  Clean  up  after  you  have  finished  your  repair  jobs. 
Don't  leave  small  bits  of  metal  around  where  your  animals  can  pick 
them  up. 

2.  Pick  up  any  metal  lying  around  your  barnyard,  lots  or 
pastures.   Don't  wait  until  your  animals  injure  themselves  on  it. 

3.  Don't  leave  machinery  around  where  animals  can  injure 
themselves  by  running  into  it. 

4.  Check  your  buildings  and  pens  for  protruding  nails. 
They  can  puncture  the  skin  and  let  disease  germs  in. 

5.  Block  holes  in  your  building  foundations  to  keep  your 
animals  from  burrowing  under  them. 

6.  Ground  your  wire  fence  every  200  feet  to  keep  your 
animals  from  being  electrocuted  while  they  are  on  pasture  during 
summer  electrical  storms. 

7.  Repair  or  remodel  high  door  sills,  short  stalls  with 
(ieep  gutters  and  low,  loose  fences  that  may  tempt  cattle  to  climb. 
Many  udder  and  teat  injuries  are  caused  in  this  way. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,    APRIL   15,    195^ 


Tuition  Scholarships  Available  at  U.   of  I. 


URBANA--Here   is  a  reminder  to  high  school   seniors  and  high    . 
school  graduates  who  may  be  planning  to  attend  the  University  of 
Illinois  this  fall. 

Each  year  every  county  has  available   six  tuition  scholar- 
ships that  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  competitive  examination 
administered  by  the  county   superintendent  of  schools.     The  date  for 
the  examination  this  year  is  Saturday,   April  24.      Every   student    should 
check  with  his  county  superintendent  for  the  time  and  place  of  the 
examination. 

These   scholarships   cover  tuition  cost   for  the  regular  four- 
year  college  course. 

The  agriculture   scholarship  is  usable  in  the   College  of 
Agriculture  only.     The  home  economics   scholarship  is  usable   in  any 
home  economics   curriculum. 


versity. 


The  county  scholarship  is  usable  in  any  college  in  the  Uni- 


Three  additional  tuition  scholarships  are  available  for 
students  who  take  and  pass  the  examination  and  are  sons  or  daughters 
'  "^f  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  War. 

There  are  66  additional  tuition  scholarships  available  in 
Cook  county. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,   APRIL  15,    195^ 


Corn  as  a  Nurse  Crop  Controls  Erosion,   Maintains  High  Yields 


URBANA--YOU  can  plant   corn  In  wide  rows --use   it  as  a  nurse 

crop  for  legumes  or  grasses  that  will  provide  erosion  control--and 

still  get  high  yields. 

S.  W.   Melstedj    soil  fertility   specialist  at   the  University 

of  Illinois,    says   corn  planted  in  60-lnch  rows  at   constant   seeding 

rates  yields  the   same  as  closer  spaced  plantings.     However,    spacing 

as  wide  as  80  inches  will  cause   some  decline  in  production. 

Melsted  points  out   several  advantages  of  using  corn  for  a 

.rse  crop: 

Corn  is  worth  more  than  small  grains  commonly  used  for 
..irse  crops.  When  small  grains  are  used,  heavy  straw  residues  at 
tarvest  may  smother  the  legumes  or  grasses.  Legumes  and  grasses  also 
:-elp  to  prevent  erosion. 

Heavy  fertilization  of  corn  will  not  retard  the  legume  or 
.Pass  stands.   Small-grain  nurse  crops  lodge  and  may  smother  the  cover 

"op  when  fertilized  heavily.  With  corn  as  the  nurse  crop,  you  can 

=^rry  on  an  intensive  corn-legume-llvestock  rotation. 
'       But  there  are  also  several  drawbacks  to  wide-row  spacing  of 

"rn.  Standard  equipment  must  be  adapted  to  60- or  80-inch  corn  rows, 
l^d  small  or  special  equipment  is  necessary  to  plant  the  legumes  or 

^Passes  between  the  rows.  More  labor  is  also  needed. 

"If  the  increased  value  of  com  as  a  nurse  crop  and  better 
^'ands  of  legumes  and  grasses  prove  of  enough  additional  value  to  off- 
=st  the  Increased  labor  expense,  then  this  practice  should  prove 
■^Pular.   If  this  is  the  case,  farm  machinery  companies  will  probably 
'fitroduce  new,  adapted  equipment.  Wide-row  spacing  of  corn  with  legumes 

iJj^  grasses  growing  between  is  now  proving  valuable  in  erosion  control 

ipne,  "says  Melsted. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,    APRIL   15,    195^ 

Agr.  TV  Tells  Story  of  Tin  Can 

URBANA- -Napoleon,   who   said  that  an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach,once   offered  12,000  francs  to  anyone  who   could  give  him  a 
method  of  preserving  food  for  his  armies.     A  Frenchman  won  the  re- 
ward, and  his  product   eventually  led  to  the  tin  can,      a  common  article 
important   in  every  home  today  in  the  preservation  of  food. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  tin  can  from  Napoleon's 
time  to  the  present   day  will  be  presented  on  the  University  of  Illi- 
-.oi3  College  of  Agriculture  television  show  April  23.      A.I.    Nelson 
and  M.    P.    Steinberg,    food  technology  department,   will  explain  the 
steps  involved  in  fabrication  of  the  tin  can  and  show  how  its   con- 
struction   meets  the   requirements   for  food  preservation. 

The  agriculture   show   "Farming  Today"   is  presented  Monday 
:hrough  Friday  at   12:45  p.m.    on  WCIA    (channel  3),    Champaign. 

On  other   shows   next   week  specialists  will  discuss  and 
ciemonstrate   low-cost    3ilo3--April  19,    foundation  planting3--Aprll  20, 
animal  heart   rates  and   sound3--April  21,   and  hardwood  paneling  in  the 
home--April  22. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  l6,  195^ 


Some  State  Laws  Reduce  Milk  Consumption 

URBANA- -Retail  milk  In  13  states  is  priced  by  what  amounts 
to  legalized  monopoly,  and  consumers  in  those  states  pay  too  much  for 
their  milk, 

Such  are  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  retail  milk  prices  in 
50  cities  just  completed  by  R,  W.  Bartlett,  farm  economist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

Monopoly  pricing  is  in  the  form  of  state  laws  which  set  the 
lowest  price  at  which  milk  can  sell  to  consumers.   Such  laws  are  in 
effect  in  California,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Oregon,  Georgia,  Montana,  Florida,  Maine,  Virginia,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont . 

Eighteen  of  the  cities  in  the  survey  were  in  states  that 
set  retail  milk  prices.   Store-sold  milk  averaged  23 .6  cents  a  quart 
in  those  cities  last  November,  only  half  a  cent  less  than  home-delivered 
nillk,  which  sold  for  24.1  cents  a  quart. 

In  17  free  market  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  store-sold  milk 
averaged  20.1  cents  a  quart,  more  than  three  cents  under  the  average 
price  of  23.3  cents  a  quart  for  home-delivered  milk. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  16,  195^ 
Some  State  Laws  Reduce  Milk  Consumption  -  2 

Bartlett  says  that  experience  in  the  past  few  years  has 
taught  us  that  lower  prices  for  milk  in  grocery  stores  are  an  effec- 
tive way  to  increase  milk  consumption.  And  since  it  costs  less  to 
sell  milk  in  that  way,  the  lower  price  to  consumers  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  lower  prices  to  farmers. 

Cleveland  is  a  good  example.  Between  November  1952  and 
November  1953j  the  difference  in  price  of  store-sold  and  home-delivered 
nilk  increased  from  one  cent  to  five  cents.   During  that  time  milk 
consumption  increased  7  percent  and  farmers  in  1953  were  paid  575^000 
dollars  more  than  they  would  have  received  under  the  1952  prices. 

But  when  milk  price  is  set  by  law,  this  cheaper  form  of 
distribution  doesn't  develop,  according  to  Bartlett 's  survey.   In  the 
18  cities  with  prices  set  by  law,  the  difference  between  store-sold 
and  home-delivered  milk  was  half  a  cent  in  1929  and  half  a  cent  in 
1953.  But  in  the  17  "free"  cities,  that  price  difference  increased 
from  one  cent  in  1929  to  more  than  three  cents  in  1953. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  savings  for  store-sold  milk  has 
come  since  November  1952,  Bartlett  says,  and  invariably  lower  priced 
milk  in  grocery  stores  results  in  use  of  more  milk  in  the  area. 

Bartlett  says  that  other  surveys  show  that  many  people 
aren't  consuming  enough  milk  for  adequate  nutrition  and  that  milk  con- 
sumption goes  down  as  prices  go  up.   For  that  reason,  he  says,  milk 
;  pricing  by  law  does  not  operate  in  the  public  interest. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  1?,  195^ 


Adjust  Corn  Planting  Rates  for  Highest  Production 

URBANA-- Planting  your  corn  too  thick  can  mean  lower  yields 
next  fall.  A  heavy  planting  rate  can  cut  back  production  as  much  as 
a  lov  rate . 

J.  W.  Pendleton,  crop  production  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  says  planting  corn  too  thick  for  the  fertility  level 
of  your  fields  will  cause  more  lodging  and  a  higher  percentage  of  nub- 
bins at  harvest  time.  Thickly  planted  corn  will  also  be  hurt  more 
severely  by  drouth. 

Pendleton  recommends  the  following  rule  of  thumb: 
Estimate  the  bushels  you  expect  your  field  to  produce, and 
(iivide  by  25.  This  will  give  you  the  number  of  plants  you  should  try 
to  get  in  each  40-inch  checked  hill.   In  other  words,  if  you  have  50- 
bushel  corn  land,  plant  two  kernels  per  hill.   If  you  expect  to  grow 
loo  bushels,  you  can  plant  four  kernels  per  hill. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  195^ 


Give  Pigs  Special  Attention 


URBANA --Start  your  baby  pigs  right  and  more  of  them  will  go 
to  market  this  year. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill,  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, says  you  can  help  to  prevent  navel  Infections  and  joint  Ills  by 
farrowing  your  pigs  In  clean  houses.  Apply  tincture  of  Iodine  to  new- 
born pigs'  navels.  A  complete  sanitation  program  will  also  help  to 
prevent  scours,  bullnose  and  other  common  Infections. 

Lack  of  Iodine  can  cause  abortion,  or  else  dead,  weak  or 
hairless  pigs  may  be  farrowed.  Keep  the  Iodine  level  up  by  feeding 
your  sows  Iodized  salt.  Or  you  can  dissolve  two  teaspoons  of  potas- 
sium Iodide  In  water  for  every  50  sows.  Peed  this  to  them  once  a  week 
during  pregnancy. 

If  your  sows  don't  get  much  sunlight,  give  them  some  extra 
'Itamln  D  in  a  vitamin  concentrate,  such  as  irradiated  yeast  or  a 
feeding  grade  of  fish  liver  oil. 

Sows  need  extra  amounts  of  phosphorus,  iodine  and  calcium 
during  the  nursing  period.   Give  these  minerals  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  steamed  bone  meal,  two  parts  finely  ground  limestone  and  one 
'-vt   iodized  salt. 

Sow's  milk  contains  little  iron  or  copper.   Baby  pigs  that 

■n't  get  enough  of  these  minerals  may  develop  anemia  and  die  sud- 
■snly.  You  can  give  them  these  minerals  in  one  of  three  ways:  in 
'ablet  form,  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate  pointed  on  the  sow's 
■|i(ier  two  to  three  times  a  week  or  in  a  few  shovelfuls  of  clean  soil 
J'-it  into  the  pen  every  few  days  until  you  turn  your  pigs  out  to  pas- 
•'^re.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  from  an  area  where  you  haven't  kept  pigs, 
^^  it  may  contain  worm  eggs. 
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INIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  MONDAY,    APRIL   19,    195^ 


Young  Calves  May  Get   Diphtheria 


URBANA--Keep  your  young  calves  from  eating  straw  and  other 
contaminated  materials  on  the  floor  of  your  barn,   and  you  will  help  to 
prevent  diphtheria . 

Dr.   L.    R.   Bain,    veterinarian  at   the   University  of  Illinois, 
says  you  can  prevent  this  disease   if  you  muzzle  calves  under  three 
veeks  of  age.      Sterilize  calf  feeding  pails,   and  use  clean  lots  and 
calf  pens. 

Diphtheria  is  caused  by  a  germ  that   lives   in  the  soil.      In- 
fected calves  have  inflamed  mouths  and  throats.     They  slobber  continu- 
ally,  have  a  temperature,   won't   eat,   have  a  hard  time  breathing,   often 
have  a  wheezing  cough  and  their  upper  cheeks  may   swell. 

Isolate  any  calves   showing  these  symptoms  from  the  rest  of 
your  herd.      Call  your  veterinarian  for  treatment,   or  they  may  die   in 
a  few  days.     The   sooner  treatment   is   started,   the  more   likely  they  are 
to  recover.   Dr.   Bain  says.      Clean  and  disinfect   sick  calves'   pens   so 
that  your  other  calves  won't  get  the  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  APRIL  19,  1954 


Starter  Fertilizer  Starts  Gardens  Fast 


URBANA--Lovr-cost,  easy-to-use  starter  fertilizers  will  help 
get  your  vegetables  off  to  a  good  start. 

Norman  Oebker,  vegetable  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  fertilizers,  which  are  to 
be  mixed  with  water,  are  sold  in  most  places  you  buy  other  garden  sup- 
plies. 

It  takes  little  more  than  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  for 
the  solution,  Oebker  says,  and  you  need  half  a  pint  or  less  for  each 
plant . 

You  can  get  all  kinds  of  fertilizers,  but  you  should  keep 
wo  things  in  mind;  Tomatoes  and  other  crops  that  produce  fruits  need 

fertilizer  that  is  high  in  phosphorus.   Phosphorus  content  of  fer- 
Ulizer  is  indicated  by  the  middle  number.  A  good  formula  is  IO-52-I7. 
It  has  five  times  as  much  phosphorus  as  it  has  nitrogen,  which  is  sho-rn 
ty  the  first  number. 

For  cabbage  and  other  leafy  vegetables,  use  a  mixture  that 
3  only  about  twice  as  much  phosphorus  as  nitrcgan.  A  good  mixture 
is  15-30-15. 

Starter  solutions  are  simple  to  use.  Simply  mix  the  mate- 
rial with  water  in  the  form  you  buy  it,  and  pour  the  solution  around 
^^e  plant  when  you  set  it  out.   Directions  come  with  the  fertilizer. 
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Radio    News 


jVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,   APRIL  20,    195^ 


Nev  Dairy  Dessert  Developed  at   U,  of  I. 

URBANA--More  than  two  million  Americans  who  will  not  or 
cannot  eat  Ice  cream  will  soon  be  able  to  buy  a  close  substitute. 
Called  frozen  dessert,   the  substitute  has  been  developed  by  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  dairy  technologists. 

Frozen  dessert   is  low  in  fat  and  low  in  calories »     It  has 
only  about  a  third  of  the  fat  and  little  more  than  half  of  the  calories 
of  ice  cream. 

Probably  most  non-ice  cream  eaters  shy  away  because  of  fear 
of  gaining  weight.     But  there  are  a  million  known  persons,  and  perhaps 
another  million  unknown,   who  can't  eat   ice  cream  because  they  suffer 
from  diabetes  and  must  be  careful  of  their  carbohydrate  intake.      In 
19^0  diabetes  ranked  ninth  as  a   cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 

Research  on  the  frozen  dessert  with  artificial  sweetener  is 
^eing  done  by  Samuel  Lombard,  graduate  student  from  South  Africa,  and 
f.  H.  Tracy,   head  of  dairy  technology  work. 

They  have  developed  a  product  that   looks  and  tastes  like   ice 
cream,  but  that   is  completely  different   in  its  effects  on  the  body. 
fioth  diabetics  and  dietetics  can  eat  It  without  worry  of  putting  on 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  195^ 

New  Dairy  Dessert  Developed  at  U.  of  I.  -  2 

veight  or  eating  too  much  sugar.  This  will  be  the  first  low-calory 
Ice  cream  substitute  that  will  fit  into  the  diets  of  both  groups. 

Frozen  dessert  will  have  its  first  public  showing  at  the 
New  Dairy  Products  Conference  at  the  University  on  April  22,  when 
Lombard  will  demonstrate  his  product. 

Grant  for  the  research  came  from  the  Abbott  Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories,  Chicago.  Work  on  frozen  dessert  has  been  going  on  for 
about  a  year,  but  Tracy  has  been  working  on  ice  cream  formulas  with 
low  calory  content  for  more  than  20  years. 

Frozen  dessert  was  made  possible  through  the  discovery  of  a 
sugar  substitute  known  as  sucaryl,  which  is  30  times  sweeter  than  or- 
dinary sugar.  The  new  sweetener  was  discovered  purely  by  accident.  A 
ohemist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  laid  a  cigarette  on  a  plastic 
table  top  and  afterwards  noticed  that  the  burned  portion  tasted  sweet. 

Sucaryl  is  already  being  used  in  low-sugar  content  soft 
prinks  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Problem  in  using  sucaryl  instead  of  sugar  in  frozen  desserts 

is  in  getting  the  frozen  product  to  have  a  smooth  texture.  About  30 

Percent  of  the  solids  are  taken  out  when  the  sugar  is  removed.  To 

overcome  this  loss  in  solids,  a  protein  of  animal  source  is  substi- 

tuted  for  the  carbohydrates  in  frozen  dessert. 

Flavor  is  achieved  by  using  sugar-free  extracts,  such  as 
"^Ple,mint,   vanilla  and  coffee. 

The  finished  product  is  not  quite  an  exact  duplicate  of  ice 
Jeam,  but  it  is  pleasing  enough  to  the  taste  to  serve  as  a  good  sub- 
stitute. 
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IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    APRIL  21,    195^ 


Don't   Plant   Garden  Vegetables  Too  Deep 


URBANA--YOU  can  give  your  vegetables  a  better  chance  to   get 
off  to  a  good   start   by  not   planting  them  too  deep. 

Norman  Oebker,    vegetable   specialist  at   the  University  of  Illi' 
nois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  most   gardeners  plant   vegetable 
seeds  too  deep,    especially   in  the   spring. 

All  you  have  to  do,   Oebker  says,    is  to   get   the   seeds  deep 
enough  to  be   in  moist    soil.      If  you  s^   ^oo  deep,    the  ground   won't 
varm  up  as  fast,   and  the  seeds  will  be   slower  to   sprout. 

Later   in  the   season,   when  the   soil   is  both  drier  and  warmer. 
It's  better  to  put   the   seed  a  little  deeper. 

Shallow  planting   is   especially   important   for  the   crops   that 
have  very   small   seeds,   Oebker  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21,  195^ 


I  Illinois  IFYE  Delegate  Returns  From  Australia 

URBANA- -Lester  E.  Miche,  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
I  delegate  from  Pearl  City,  Stephenson  County,  has  returned  home  from 
I  Australia,  where  he  had  lived  with  farm  families  for  the  past  six 
months . 

Miche  is  one  of  10  delegates  returning  from  Australia,  New- 
Zealand  and  the  Philippines  as  participants  of  the  1953  winter  IPYE 
program. 

Before  returning  home  Miche  and  the  other  delegates  reported 
on  their  experiences  of  participating  in  home,  farm  and  community 
activities  in  their  host  countries  to  various  organizations  in 
Washington,  D,  C,  including  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation,  Ex- 
tension Service,  Department  of  State  and  the  host  country  embassies. 

Miche  spent  his  time  with  farm  families  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  rural  life  in  Australia  by  actually  living  it.   He  will 
now  begin  sharing  these  experiences  with  interested  groups  in  Illinois 
through  illustrated  talks. 

The  IFYE  program,  sponsored  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  is  financed  by  4-H 
Clubs,  rural  organizations,  civic  groups,  foundations,  business  con- 
cerns, individuals  and  others  interested  in  world  understanding.   No 
government  money  is  used  in  the  exchange. 

Miche  was  one  of  117  selected  U.  S.  rural  youths  participating 
in  the  1953  program  in  countries  throughout  Europe,  Latin  America, 
AMca,  Asia,  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  and  Middle  East.   In  return, 
a^n  equal  number  of  farm  youths  from  these  countries  came  to  the  U.  S. 
The  1954  program  will  have  about  the  same  number  of  participants,  and 
30  far  three  Illinois  young  people  are  expecting  to  take  part. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,   APRIL  22,    195^ 


Bloat   Season  Coming  With  New  Pastures 

URBANA--Dr.   E.    P.   Reber  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Illinois   suggests 
these  practices  to  help  you  In  your  bloat   control  program  this 
spring: 

Keep  your  animals  off  pastures  that  are  still  wet   from  dew 
or  rain. 

Gradually  Increase  the  time  that   cattle  are  on  pasture. 
Start  with  about   one  hour  the  first  day. 

Don't  put  your  cattle  on  pasture  while  they  are  hungry.     Peed 
them  some  well-cured  hay  or  dry  straw  first. 

If  you  have  had  trouble  from  bloat,  wait   until  the  legumes   In 
your  pasture  have   stopped  growing  and  have  bloomed  before  you  turn 
cattle  In, 

Use  a  pasture  mixture  of  half  grass  and  half  legumes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  22,  195^ 


Soil  Treatment  With  Insecticides  May  Prove  Valuable 

URBANA'-Tests  show  that  soil  insecticides  may  increase  corn 
production  by  three  to  seven  bushels  an  acre. 

Treating  soil  with  aldrin  can  pr'^ve  effective  in  controlling 
corn  seed  beetle,  corn  seed  maggot,  grape  colaspis,  wlreworms,  white 
grubs,  rootworms  and  possibly  other  insects. 
I       J.  H.  Bigger,  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
State  Natural  History  Survey,  says,  "On  the  basis  of  only  a  few  tests 
ve  cannot  make  a  general  outright  recommendation  that  soil  treatment 
be  used  on  all  Illinois  farms, 

"However,  we  can  suggest  that  soil  treatment  is  a  new,  po- 
tential means  of  obtaining  higher  and  more  uniform  plant  population 
and  higher  yields  without  a  great  increase  in  expense  or  labor. 

"Soil  treatment  is  a  good,  inexpensive  insurance  program," 
Bigger  concludes. 

If  you  want  to  try  soil  treatment,  apply  aldrin  as  a  spray 
or  mix  it  with  fertilizer.  You'll  probably  get  the  best  results 
if  you  apply  the  insecticide  immediately  ahead  of  planting.   Disc 
the  field  to  work  the  chemical  into  the  soil  if  you  apply  it  as  a 
apray . 

Use  1  1/2  pounds  of  the  chemical  per  acre  if  it  is  broadcast. 
Cut  the  amount  to  1  pound  an  acre  if  it  is  applied  in  rows. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


POR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  23,    195^ 

Plant  Sveet  Sudan.  Soybeans  for  Dairy  Silage,  Pasture 

URBANA- -Sweet  Sudan  grass  makes  high  quality  dairy  silage  as 
veil  as  being  a  top  notch  pasture. 

K.  A.  Kendall,  dairy  production  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  says  Sudan  grass  will  yield  up  to  I3  tons  of  forage  an 
acre. 

Moreover,  Sudan  grass  is  highly  resistant  to  disease  and 
drouth  and  it  requires  no  preservative  when  used  as  a  silage. 

Since  this  crop  is  susceptible  to  chinch  bug  damage,  you  can 
insure  good  pasture  by  mixing  soybeans  with  the  Sudan.  Plant  15  to 
20  pounds  of  Sudan  with  1  I/2  bushels  of  soybeans  an  acre. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  23,  195^ 

Listeriosis  Strikes  Cattle  and  Sheep 

URBANA--Most  cases  of  listeriosis  occur  during  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  before  your  cattle  and  sheep  are  turned  out  to 
pasture,  warns  Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer,  veterinarian  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Listeriosis  has  also  been  found  in  swine,  goats,  foxes  and 
man.   Infected  animals  often  circle  aimlessly  around,  stand  pushing 
their  heads  against  a  fence  or  building  and  become  depressed.  This 
brain  disease  may  also  cause  an  eye  to  become  inflamed  and  blind, 
one  ear  may  droop  and  occasionally  the  animal  will  abort. 

Although  our  information  on  this  disease  is  not  complete, 
listeriosis  sometimes  occurs  on  the  same  farm  year  after  year,  so 
infected  animals  are  a  danger  to  healthy  ones.  Dr.  Beamer  says. 

If  your  animals  show  any  of  these  symptoms,  call  your  veter- 
inarian at  once.  He  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  disease  with  some 
of  the  new  antibiotic  drugs.   Listeriosis  develops  rapidly  and  most 
affected  animals  die  if  they  aren't  treated.  Dr.  Beamer  warns. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   SATURDAY,    APRIL  24,    195^ 


Hitch  Implements  to  Tractor  Drawbar 


URBANA- -Always  hitch  trailing  implements  to  the  drawbar  to 
prevent  your  tractor  from  tipping  backward. 

The  farmer  who   ignores  this  advice  may  not   get    a    chance  to 
correct  his   error,    says  Wendell  Bowers,   University  of  Illinois   farm 
machinery   specialist.     When  a  tractor  tips  backward,    it   often  crushes 
the  driver  or  pins  him  down.      Spilled  fuel  catching  on  fire   is  an 
additional  danger. 

Modern  tractors  are  designed   so  they'll   stall  or  lose  traction 
before  they'll  tip  backward  if  implements  are  hitched  to  the  drawbar. 
Bowers   says.     But  hitching  to  the  axle,   around  the  power  lift  or  to 
any  point  above  the  drawbar  destroys  this   safety  feature. 

Often,    improperly  hitched  machinery  won't   cause  the  tractor 
^0  tip  backwards  until  you  get   into  tough  pulling  or  head  uphill, 
■^hen  a  tractor  tips,   things  happen  so   quickly  you  seldom  have  a 
chance  to   reach  the  clutch. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  195^ 

Start  Apple  Scab  Spray  Early 

URBANA--Apple  scab  may  spoil  your  entire  crop  unless  you  start 
controlling  it  now. 

Dwight  Pcvrell,  plant  pathology  specialist.  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  although  apple  scab  can  be 
controlled  completely  by  an  adequate  spraying  program,  it  is  still 
the  number  one  apple  disease  and  is  always  present  in  orchards. 

The  disease  causes  light  brown  or  olive  colored  spots  on 
leaves  and  leaf  stems.   Fruit  that  develops  is  scabby  looking  and 
misshapen  and  will  generally  drop  before  it  gets  ripe. 

Since  the  spores  which  cause  scab  are  constantly  being  pro- 
duced, infections  can  develop  from  April  through  October.  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  spray  apple  trees  at  least  every  7  to  10  days,  for 
best  results.  Once  a  scab  epidemic  has  started  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  stop  it,  Powell  warns. 

Spray  first  when  the  leaves  start  to  appear  and  continue  until 
you  are  sure  you  have  the  infection  under  control.   Powell  says  that 
anyone  of  the  following  sprays  will  be  satisfactory. 

For  100  gallons  of  water;  2  gallons  of  liquid  lime  sulfur; 

^  pounds  of  dry  lime  sulfur;  8  pounds  of  wettable  sulfur;  2  pounds  of 

ferbam  (70  percent  wettable);  or  2  pounds  of  captan  (50  percent 
'lettable).  For  3  gallons  of  water;   16  tablespoons  of  liquid  lime 
sulfur;  8  tablespoons  of  dry  lime  sulfur;  8  tablespoons  of  wettable 
i  sulfur;  2  tablespoons  of  ferbam  (70  percent  wettable);  or  2  table- 
spoons of  captan  (50  percent  wettable). 

Powell  cautions  against  using  lime  sulfur  sprays  after  the 
^joom  period.  As  a  fungicide  spray  after  July  1,  use  wettable  sulfur 
Plus  ferbam,  each  at  one-half  the  above  strength.  You  can  mix  any  of 
^^hese  spray-solutions  with  the  proper  insecticide  if  you  want  to  con- 
-^ol  insects  too . 
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/ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,   APRIL  26,    195^ 


4-H  Corn  Contest  Entry  Deadline  May  1 

URBANA--Illinoi3   4-H  Club  members  who  want  to   enter  the 
1954   "X-Tra  Yield"   corn  contest  will  have  until  Saturday,   May  1,   to 
sign  an  entry  blank. 

H.    J.  Wetzel,    state  4-H  staff  member  in  charge  of  the  con- 
test,   reports  that  the   contest  will  be   similar  to   last  year's   except 
that   scoring  will  be  based  50  percent   on  yield,    30  percent   on  cost 
and  20  percent   on  quality. 

All  4-H  members   completing  the   5-acre  corn  yield   project 

are  eligible  for  the  X-Tra  Yield  contest  awards.      Each  member  must 

exhibit   peck  samples  of  field-run  shelled  corn  at   county  and   state 

corn  shows . 

Two  separate  sets  of  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  state 
contest,  Wetzel  says.   One  set  will  be  based  on  the  yield  contest, 
while  the  other  will  be  based  on  all-round  4-H  Club  activity  and 
project  participation. 

All  participants  in  the  "X-Tra  Yield"  contest  at  the  state 
J  level  will  receive  blue,  red  or  white  ribbons.  The  highest  scoring 
I  '^-H  member  in  each  of  the  five  extension  districts  will  receive  a 
!  wrist  watch,  and  in  addition  the  participant  with  the  highest  yield- 
ing entry  will  receive  a  $25  savings  bond. 

The  five  extension  district  winners  in  the  special  activity 
and  achievement  portion  of  the  contest  will  each  receive  a  scholar- 
ship award  of  $100,  or  an  alternate  wrist  watch  award  if  the  scholar- 
ship is  not  accepted. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  APRIL  26,195^ 


Spray  Now  Against  Peach  Leaf  Curl 

URBANA--If  you  suspect  peach  leaf  curl  in  your  orchard,  put 
on  a  dormant  spray  now  before  the  buds  start  swelling. 

Dwight  Powell,  plant  pathology  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  peach  leaf  curl  is  caused  by 
a  fungus  that  increases  cell  growth  in  the  leaves  of  peach  trees. 

Last  year  you  might  have  noticed  rough  and  distorted  peach 
leaves  that  curled  at  the  edges.   Later  they  became  reddish  and  purple 
and  dropped  to  the  ground  after  two  or  three  weeks. 

Now  is  the  time  to  control  the  disease  by  a  thorough  dormant 
spring  spray.   It  will  guarantee  almost  perfect  protection.  You  can 
use  any  one  of  these  mixtures:   liquid  lime  sulfur,  1  quart  to  5 
gallons  of  water;  dry  lime  sulfur,  J  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water;  or 
Bordeaux  mixture,  3  ounces  of  copper  sulfate  and  3  ounces  of  hydrated 
lime  to  5  gallons  of  water. 

If  your  trees  need  a  dormant  oil  application  to  control 
scale,  you  can  put  it  on  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  kill  two  "bugs" 
with  one  application. 

Powell  warns  that  it  is  hard  to  control  peach  leaf  curl  once 
it  starts,  and  severe  infections  may  kill  the  tree.  Your  best  bet  is 
prevention. 
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TY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  27,  195^ 


Tell  Plans  For  Illinois  Sheep  Field  Day 

^P      URBANA- -Illinois  sheep  breeders  and  feeders  will  take  to 
the  highways  on  Sunday,  June  27,  en  route  to  Deep  Valley  Farms,  off 
Illinois  Highway  9  southwest  of  Piatt  in  Fulton  county. 

That's  the  date  and  place  of  the  fourth  annual  entertaining 
and  educational  Family  Field  Day  of  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep 
Breeders  association. 

According  to  U.  S.  Garrigus,  Urbana,  secretary  of  the 
association,  a  planning  committee  is  now  at  work  making  final  plans 
for  the  field  day  program.  The  committee  includes  Rex  Horney,  Smith- 
shire,  chairman;  Carl  H.  Dunbar,  Bushnell;   Keith  McMillan,  Prairie 
City;  B.  A.  Tomlin,  Roseville;  and  Jake  White,  Deep  Valley  Farms, 
Piatt,  where  the  field  day  activities  will  be  held. 

The  program  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  GST.   Visitors 
will  take  part  in  a  sheep  judging  contest,  a  lamb  barbecue  at  noon, 
afternoon  demonstrations  and  a  tour  of  the  Deep  Valley  Farms.  All 
farmers  interested  in  sheep  production  are  invited  to  bring  their 
families  and  a  basket  lunch  to  go  along  with  the  lamb  barbecue, 
Garrigus  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    APRIL  27,    195^ 

Good  Farming,    Fertilization  Both  Necessary  for  High  Yields 

URBANA--Heavy  fertilization  does  not   eliminate  the  need  for 
a  good  cropping   system  and  good  farming. 

If  you  depend  on  fertilizers  alone  to  raise  yields,   you'll 
probably  get   only  about   half  the  possible   Increase.     That's  what 
eight-year  tests  at   the  University  of  Illinois   show. 

A.   L.   Lang,    soil  fertility   specialist,    says  you'll  get   con- 
sistently high  yields  only  if  you  combine  above-average  farming  with 
above-average  fertilization. 

Illinois  tests   show  that   legumes  and  adequate  fertilization 
consistently  gave  annual  increases  of  38  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on 
12  dark-colored   soils.     Light-colored   soils   responded  to   this  good 
management  by  averaging  a   57-"bushel   increase   in  corn  production. 

Lang  points  out  that  a  good  farming  operation  must    include 
a  good  catch  crop  or  stand-over  legume   in  the  rotation  every  four  or 
five  years.     This  vrlll   supply  most  of  the  needed  nitrogen  and  furnish 
vital  soil  organic  matter. 

':  In  these  eight-year-long  tests,    fertilization  needs  were 

supplied  by   limestone,    rock  phosphate  and  potash  to  meet   the   full   re- 
quirements  shown  by   soil  tests. 

"Illinois'    Morrow  Plots,    the  nation's  oldest    soil   experl- 
fiient  fields,    really  prove  that   it   takes  both  legumes  and  fertilization 
to  get  high  yields,"   says  Lang. 

These  tests   show  that   fertilized  plots  without    legumes   pro- 
duced 50  bushels   of   corn  per  acre.      Legumes   and  no   fertilization  gave 
oO-bushel  yields.      But   production    jumpfcd  to   over  100  bushels   an  acre 
vhen  both  legumes  and  fertilization  were  used. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    APRIL  28^    195^ 

Four  State  ^-H  Winners  Will  Get  Watches 


URBANA--The   state  winner     in  each  of  four  national   4-H 

programs   recently   accepted  by  the   State  Extension  Service  for  195^ 

I  will  receive  a   19- jewel  wrist  watch,   according  to  Miss  Anna  Searl 

and  E.    I.    Pilchard,    state  leaders  of  home  economics  and  agricultural 

4-H  Club  work  in  Illinois. 

The  programs  and  the  donors  are  Leadership,    Edward  Poss 

Wilson;   Dairy   Foods  Demonstration,    Carnation  Co.;   Beautif ication  of 

Home  Grounds,   Mrs.    Charles  R.  Walgreen;    and  Entomology,   Hercules   Power 

Co. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  programs  there  is  one  state  winner. 

In  Leadership  there  are  two- -the  outstanding  boy  and  girl;  and  in 

Dairy  Foods  three--the  highest  ranking  individual  and  the  two  team 

demonstrators , 

County  awards  will  be  gold-filled  medals  of  honor.  Miss 
Searl  and  Pilchard  say. 

Eight  state  winners  each  in  4-H  Leadership  and  Dairy  Foods 
Demonstrations  and  12  in  Entomology  will  be  selected  for  sectional 
awards  of  all-expense  trips  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago.  The  trip  awards  are  also  given  to  eight  national  winners  in 
the  Beautification  of  Home  Grounds  program. 

National  awards  of  $300  college  scholarships  will  be  pre- 
sented to  four  winners  in  Leadership  and  six  in  Entomology. 

All  four  programs  are  directed  by  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  28,  195^ 

Get  Corn  Planter  in  Good  Condition 

URBANA--Your  corn  yield  next  fall  vill  depend  more  on  the 
number  of  stalks  you  lay  by  than  on  the  number  of  kernels  you  plant. 

Ray  I.  Shawl,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  you'll  probably  need  to  plant 
at  least  1,000  more  kernels  of  corn  an  acre  than  the  number  of  stalks 
you  want  your  land  to  carry. 

For  example,  if  you  want  a  corn  population  of  16,000  stalks 
on  an  acre  of  your  highly  fertle  soil,  shooting  for  a  yield  of  100 
bushels  or  more,  you'll  have  to  plant  at  least  17,000  kernels. 

It  takes  a  loss  of  only  one  ear  in  each  kO   hills  of  corn 
planted  4o  x  4o  to  add  up  to  a  bushel  an  acre,  Shawl  says.   Stalks 
fail  to  grow  from  a  kernel  because  of  failure  to  germinate,  plowing 
out  or  loss  from  insects  or  disease. 

To  be  sure  you  are  planting  at  the  rate  you  want,  you  need 
to  have  confidence  that  your  planter  is  operating  at  the  correct  rate. 
You  can  make  most  of  the  common  repairs  at  home.  Shawl  says,  but  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  let  your  dealer  check  the  valve  operation  and  make 
sure  the  runners  are  in  good  condition. 

If  you  drill  your  corn,  you  won't  need  to  have  your  planter 
checked  so  carefully.   But  for  high-class  cross-checking,  the  valves 
must  work  freely  and  together,  the  fork  must  be  tight  on  the  trip 
shaft  and  have  the  right  spread  and  the  frame  must  not  be  sprung. 
Your  dealer  will  tell  you  which  plate  to  use  for  the  planting  rate 

you  want . 
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Radio    News 


DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    APRIL  29,    195^ 


Will  You  Lose  Your  Grade  A  Market? 


URBANA--Are  you  planning  to  produce  Grade  A  milk  and  Grade 
A  milk  products   in  the  future? 

After  July  1,   1955,   all  of  these  products  must   come  from 
herds  that  are  enrolled  in  an  approved  plan  to  eradicate  brucellosis. 
Producers  of  other  grades  of  milk  won't  be  affected  by  this   law  until 
later,    says  Dr.    G.   T.   Woods  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  dairy  herds   in  Illinois  are 
now  classed  as  Grade  A  producers.     Approximately  12,675  dairymen  in 
9^  counties  have  met  the   requirements  to  produce  Grade  A  milk. 

Write  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,   Division 
of  Livestock  Industry,    Fairgrounds,    Springfield,    for  information  on 
control  programs  and  a  copy  of  the  milk  law. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  29,  195^ 

Pruning  and  Spraying  Save  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 

URBANA- -Thorough  pruning  and  a  Bordeaux  mixture  are  your 
best  weapons  for  fighting  fire  blight  on  your  apple  and  pear  trees. 

Dwlght  Powell,  plant  pathology  specialist,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  recommends  using  pruning  shears  to 
remove  twigs  and  branches  from  which  the  disease  spreads. 

To  reduce  early  infection  and  prevent  a  new  one,  apply 
Bordeaux  spray  when  the  first  blossoms  appear.   Powell  suggests  a 
mixture  of  1  ounce  of  copper  sulfate  (bluestone  or  blue  vitriol)  and 
3  ounces  of  hydrated  lime  in  6  gallons  of  water.   Spray  twice,  four 
days  apart.   Powell  suggest  using  this  spray  during  good  drying 
weather,  because  Bordeaux  mixture  may  cause  russeting  of  fruit. 

You  can  easily  identify  fire  blight.   It  is  the  only  dis- 
ease of  apples  and  pears  that  causes  the  ends  of  twigs  and  branches 
to  die.  You  will  also  see  a  sticky  mass  on  the  infected  branches, 
caused  by  an  overflow  of  bacteria  inside  the  twig.  The  bacteria  hit 
the  blossoms  as  well  as  the  twigs  and  branches.  When  that  happens, 
blossoms  start  to  turn  brown  and  die. 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  pears  and  apples  in  Illinois  are 

likely  to  get  fire  blight.  Of  the  apples.  Willow  Twig,  Jonathan, 

Rome  Beauty  and  Transparent  apples  and  Transcendent  crabapples  are 
fflost  likely  to  be  infected.  Bartlett  is  the  most  susceptible  pear 
variety. 

Powell  warns  that  heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  will  in- 
crease susceptibility  to  blight  infection,  although  it  might  promote 
tree  vigor.  Manure  or  a  complete  fertilizer  with  low  nitrogen  con- 
sent is  therefore  most  satisfactory  for  apples  and  pears. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  29,  195^ 

University  of  Illinois  Farm  TV  Next  Week 

URBANA--Home  orchardists,  plagued  with  apple  scab  trouble      "i 
in  fruit  trees,  can  get  up-to-date  information  on  preventing  the  dis- 
ease on  TV  May  4. 

Dwight  Powell,  orchard  disease  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  will  demonstrate  control  measures  on  "Farming  Today," 
daily  television  show,  presented  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  on 
WCIA,  channel  3.   Powell  will  show  viewers  what  the  disease  looks 
like,  how  it  spreads,  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

"Farming  Today"  is  presented  Monday  through  Friday  at 
12:45  p.m.  College  specialists  appear  daily  to  bring  helpful  in- 
formation to  city  people  as  well  as  farmers. 

Other  shows  next  week  include  tips  on  feeding  calves--May  3, 
how  to  prevent  bloat  in  livestock--May  5,  dangers  in  pasturing  wood- 
lot3--May  6,  and  what  to  do  about  early  garden  insects--May  7. 
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Radio    News 


DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  FRIDAY,    APRIL  30,    195^ 


Keep  Fldo  at  Home  to   Prevent  Leptospirosis 

URBANA--Keep  your  dog  at  home  and  he  will  be  less  likely  to 
get   leptosplrosis. 

Dr.   R.   E.  Witter  of  the   small  animal  clinic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois   says  that  the  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  were 
cut  down  in  Ohio  when  that    state  imposed  a  quarantine  to  keep  all  dogs 
at  home  to   stop  a  rabies  outbreak  several  years  ago . 

Loose  dogs  are  apt  to  pick  up  this  disease  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  urine  of  infected  dogs,    rats  and  mice. 

Infected  dogs  are  often  dull,    lose  their    appetites    shiver 
and  have   stiff  hind  legs.      Later  their  eyes  and  mouth  become  dis- 
colored and  they  vomit,   have  a  bloody  diarrhea  and  may  die. 

If  your  dog  has  these  symptoms,  take  him  to  your  veterinar- 
ian. Be  sure  to  wear  rubber  gloves  when  you  handle  him,  since  he  can 
pass  the  disease  on  to  you.   Dr.  Witter  warns. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  30,  195^ 

Captan  Controls  Strawberry  Gray  Mold  Rot 

URBANA-- Spraying  with  Captan  will  control  gray  mold  rot  of     lll| 
strawberries  and  increase  both  yield  and  size  of  the  berries. 

In  tests  last  summer  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Captan- 
treated  strawberries  yielded  193  crates  to  the  acre  compared  with  109 
crates  for  untreated  strawberries. 

Treated  strawberries  averaged  92  berries  per  quart  compared 
vith  123  ^or  the  untreated. 

Dwlght  Powell,  University  plant  disease  specialist,  says 
gray  mold  rot  is  always  present,  even  on  weeds  and  crops  other  than 
strawberries. 

Powell  recommends  at  least  three  sprays.   Spray  first  when 
the  plants  first  bloom,  and  then  spray  about  every  ten  days.   If  your 
plants  have  already  bloomed,  spray  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  then  spray 
every  ten  days  until  harvest . 

Put  on  about  five  pounds  of  50  percent  Captan  per  acre  at 
each  spraying.   For  a  small  planting,  mix  a  tablespoon  of  50  percent 
Captan  in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  soak  the  strawberry  plants  thoroughly. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  195^ 


Proper  Gasoline  Storage  Safer,  Cheaper 


URBANA--A  good  gasoline  storage  setup  on  your  farm  will  not 
only  be  safer,  but  it  will  save  fuel. 

Wendell  Bowers,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engi- 
neer, says  a  lot  of  fuel  evaporates  before  you  get  a  chance  to  burn 
it.  Keeping  the  tanks  in  an  unshaded  place  can  triple  losses.  And 
having  too  big  a  tank--one  that  holds  more  than  15  working  days' 
supply- -boosts  losses  even  more. 

Don't  shade  your  tank  by  putting  it  in  a  building,  though. 
Bowers  says  a  roof  set  on  posts  is  best,  because  it  allows  air  to 
circulate  around  the  tanks  and  carry  away  the  dangerous  vapors. 

When  you're  picking  a  location  for  the  tank,  try  to  select 
one  at  least  4o  feat  from  buildings.  This  provides  better  ventila- 
tion and  keeps  any  possible  fire  from  spreading. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  195^ 

Seed  Areas  Around  Farm  Ponds 

URBANA--Bare  soil  around  your  farm  pond  should  be  seeded 
with  grass  to  protect  the  slopes  from  erosion  and  to  keep  the  pond 
from  filling  vith  silt . 

B.  A.  Jones  J  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer, 
points  out  that  dry  weather  last  fall  caused  seeding  failures  at  many 
nevly  constructed  farm  ponds.  And  in  some  cases  farmers  felt  that  it 
was  too  dry  to  even  seed. 

Jones  offers  these  suggestions  for  getting  a  good  stand  of 
grass  on  the  earth  dam  and  on  the  area  around  your  farm  pond: 

Prepare  a  good  seedbed.  Apply  8-8-8  or  10-10-10  fertilizer 
at  a  rate  of  400-800  pounds  per  acre.  A  50-50  mixture  of  timothy  and 
redtop  at  24-30  pounds  per  acre  is  recommended  for  most  of  Illinois. 
But  brome  grass,  tall  fescue  or  perennial  rye  grass  also  may  be  used. 

If  cattle  are  in  the  same  field,  fence  the  area  around  the 
pond  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good  sod. 

If  the  first  seeding  doesn't  catch,  Sudan  grass  will  make  a 

good  temporary  sod.   Seed  Sudan  at  the  rate  of  25-30  pounds  per  acre. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MAY  3,  195^ 


Oontoured  Corn  Yields  Hold  Up  in  Dry  Season 

URBANA --Contoured  corn  last  year  yielded  11  bushels  an  acre 
more  than  corn  planted  up  and  down  the  slope  on  the  University  South 
Farm. 

Ben  A.  Jones,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  attributes  most  of  this  yield  dif- 
ference to  the  fact  that  the  contours  helped  to  hold  moisture  in  the 
rows . 

During  the  dry  summer  this  extra  moisture  made  the  large 
difference  in  yield,  Jones  says. 

Actual  yields  were  79  bushels  an  acre  on  rows  cultivated  up 

and  down  and  90  bushels  on  the  contoured  rows.  The  slope  in  this  case 

averaged  about  2  percent . 

Contour  planting  and  cultivating  help  to  keep  the  soil  in 

place  in  the  fields  for  future  use,  in  addition  to  conserving  moisture, 

the  farm  engineer  points  out. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  plant  your  fields  on  the  contour. 

I  for  more  information  see  your  county  farm  adviser  or  soil  conservation 

district  farm  planner.  Or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

'^rbana,  for  a  copy  of  Circular  575. 
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FOR   RELEASE  MONDAY,    MAY   3,    1954 

Healthy  Plants  Help  Control  Disease 

URBANA--The  first    step  in  fighting   vegetable  disease   is   to 
start  with  healthy  plants. 

M.   B.   Linn,    vegetable  disease   specialist  at   the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  that   good  green  color  is  the 
first   mark  of  a  healthy   plant.     A  yellowish  color  shows  that  a  plant 
has  been  starved,   and  that  means   it  will  get   off  to  a   slow,   weak 
start   even  if  it   doesn't   have  a  disease. 

Size   is  not   important.      In  fact,   Linn  says,   a   six- inch 
tomato  plant  will  get   off  to  a  better  start  and  will  bear  fruit  al- 
most as   early  as  a  ten-inch  plant  will.     There's  more   shock  to  the 
big  plant   in  transplanting. 

Linn  warns  against   these  definite  marks  of  disease:      small, 
cwisted  leaves  or  large  dead  areas  on  leaves   in  cabbages,   brown 
canker  or  spots  on  tomatoes,   peppers     and  egg  plants;    and  galls  or 
swelling  on  roots  of  any  plants. 

It's  best   to  buy  plants  as   soon  as  possible  after  the   store- 
keeper gets  a  new  order.      The   longer  he  keeps  them,    the  greater  the 
danger  of  starving  and  disease,   Linn  explains. 
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IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    MAY   4,    1954 


Antibiotic  Pellets  Don't  Affect   Fig  Weaning  Weights 


URBANA--TVO  different   tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment   Station  have   shown  that   Implanted  antibiotic 
pellets  do  not   Increase  the  growth  rates  of  pigs  to  weaning  age. 

S.  W.   Terrlll,    head  of  the   swine  division   at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    reports  that  the  pellets  were 
implanted  under  the  pig's   skin  behind  Its  ear. 

Out  of  579  pigs   In  68  litters  which  were  used  In  the  test, 
pigs  that  did  not  get  the  antibiotic   Implant  weighed  about  one-half 
pound  more  at  weaning  time  than  those  that  did  get  the  antibiotic. 
Percent   of  survival  was  a  little  higher  in  the  pigs  getting  the   im- 
plant,  but  not   enough  higher  to   say  that   the  result  was  due  to  the 
antibiotic. 

In  one  test  bacitracin,   penicillin  and  aureomycin  pellets 
were  used.      In  the  other  test,   only  penicillin  pellets  were   used. 
All  litters  were  raised  on  alfalfa  pasture,   and  all  had  access  to  a 
pig  starter  ration. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  195^ 

Graze  Pastures  in  Rotation  for  More  Feed 

URBANA--Use  a  rotation  system  of  grazing  to  give  both  your 
high-producing  dairy  cows  and  your  pastures  a  boost. 

.  K.  E.  Gardner,  dairy  science  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  dairy  cows  need  to  eat  a  lot 
of  feed  without  having  to  graze  over  a  large  area.  Letting  a  pasture 
plot  grow  for  several  weeks  before  grazing  will  give  your  cows  a 
ready  supply  of  good  feed. 

Tests  show  that  pastures  grazed  in  rotation  will  yield  at 
least  10  percent  more  forage  per  acre  than  pastures  grazed  continu- 
ously. 

Gardner  has  this  advice  if  you  are  planning  a  pasture 
rotation  system:   Graze  one  plot  for  two  weeks  or  so;  then  change 
cows  to  a  second  or  third  plot.  Your  first  plot  will  have  time  to 
recover  from  grazing  before  you  turn  your  cows  in  again. 

If  your  pasture  plots  are  producing  large  amounts  of  forage, 
you  may  be  able  to  harvest  hay  or  grass  silage  from  one  of  the  plots. 
This  is  especially  important  when  orchard  grass,  timothy  or  brome- 
grass  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  pasture  mixture.  When  these  crops 
grow  tall,  they  become  less  palatable  to  cows,  and  forage  may  be 
vasted. 

Grazing  pasture  in  rotation  also  makes  it  possible  to 
spread  manure  droppings.  This  extends  the  grazing  area  and  makes 
maximum  use  of  the  fertility  in  the  manure. 
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Radio    News 


IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  195^ 


Farmers  Will  Use  Higher  Planting  Rates  for  Soybeans 

URBANA- -Germination  tests  conducted  on  soybean  seed  for 
the  195^  crop  show  average  germination  to  be  71  to  72  percent--  20  per- 
cent less  than  normal. 

But  J.  C,  Hackleman,  crops  extension  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  doubts  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
seed  planting  rates  that  much.  He  says  farmers  often  use  a  planting 
rate  that  gives  them  more  plants  than  necessary  for  highest  production. 

The  poor  germination  rate  was  due  largely  to  cracked  or 
damaged  seedcoats.  Because  of  the  unusually  low  moisture  content  of 
so'^'beans  at  harvest  time,  the  normal  harvesting  procedure  was  too 
severe  for  the  seed.  The  result  was  a  large  number  of  chipped  or 
cracked  seedcoats  in  combined  seed.  The  damage  was  increased  in  the 
cleaning  and  grading  processes. 

Geimination  averaged  5  to  7  percent  higher  in  northern 
Illinois  than  in  southern  Illinois,  where  the  drought  was  more  severe 
and  beans  were  drier  at  harvest. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    MAY    5,    195^ 

Soybeans  -  2 

But  Illinois  soybean  seed  producers  believe  there  is  even 
more  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  seed  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  A  survey  of  nearly  300  seed  producers  was  made  by  Hackleman 
and  the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  to  get  information 
about  the  soybean  seed  situation.  The  survey  lists  the  germination 
of  soybean  seed  as  follows:   southern  Illinois  -  62.^  percent;  central 
Illinois  -  70.8  percent;  northern  Illinois  -  79.5  percent. 

With  90  percent  germination  considered  normal,  the  survey 
Indicates  that  farmers  plan  to  boost  planting  rates  for  lower  germi- 
nating seed.  Farmers  who  have  seed  germinating  70  percent  will  plant 
16  pounds  more  seed  than  the  normal  rate,  and  those  with  seed  germi- 
I  nating  60  percent  will  use  21  pounds  more. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  195^ 

Prevent  Pneumonia  This  Spring 

URBANA--Take  care  of  those  baby  pigs,  and  you  will  cut 
down  the  chances  of  their  getting  pneumonia  this  spring. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  to  follow  a  good  management  program. 
House  your  pigs  in  clean,  dry,  draft-free  houses.   Peed  them  a 
nutritious  balanced  ration.   Follow  the  McLean  county  system  of  swine 
sanitation  to  keep  roundworms  out  of  your  herd.  Roundworms  damage 
the  lungs  and  liver  and  make  pigs  more  susceptible  to  pneumonia. 

Many  pigs  get  pneumonia  during  wet,  cold,  spring  weather 
vhen  their  lungs  are  irritated.  The  disease  may  also  be  caused  by 
irritation  from  breathing  dust  from  old,  dry  or  musty  straw. 

Pneumonia  lowers  baby  pigs'  resistance  to  other  diseases. 
Infected  pigs  cough,  have  a  hard  time  breathing  and  have  chills  and 
a  fever.   Call  your  veterinarian  if  these  symptoms  appear. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  195^ 


Forage  Scarce?  Look  Out  For  Poisonous  Plants 

URBANA--Get  rid  of  poisonous  plants  before  you  turn  your 
animals  onto  pasture  this  spring,  and  you  vlll  save  yourself  a  good 
deal  of  trouble. 

Young  cocklebur  seedlings,  water  and  poison  hemlock,  Jack- 
In-the  pulpit,  pokeberry,  larkspur,  buttercup,  Dutchman's  breeches, 
oak  leaves  and  black  locust  and  Ohio  buckeye  sprouts,  leaves,  pods 
and  seeds  cause  the  most  trouble  In  the  spring  when  good  forage  Is 
scarce. 

These  plants  grow  anywhere  your  livestock  are  likely  to 

graze.  You  can  prevent  poisoning  by  pulling  them  out,  spraying  them 

vlth  chemical  weed  killers  or  fencing  them  off  before  livestock  can 

eat  them,  says  Dr.  R.  P.  Link  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 

of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Poisoned  animals  are  usually  listless,  lose  weight,  have  a 
hard  time  breathing,  become  bloated  and  may  have  convulsions.   Since 
these  symptoms  are  also  found  in  many  diseases,  have  your  veterinarian 
decide  what  the  trouble  is  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  symptoms 
appear . 

You  can  learn  to  identify  poisonous  plants  by  writing  to 
the  College  for  Circular  599,  "Illinois  Plants  Poisonous  to  Livestock." 
This  booklet  describes  and  has  pictures  of  more  than  40  of  these 
plant  s . 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  195^ 

Train  Livestock  to  Respect  Electric  Fence 

URBANA--It  takes  just  about  one  easy  lesson  to  teach  an 
animal  to  respect  an  electric  fence.  But  that  first  lesson  is  im- 
portant. And  the  teaching  job  Isn't  difficult. 

Agricultural  engineer  Frank  Andrew  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  you  tie  bright,  shiny 
tin  can  lids  or  other  bits  of  bright  metal  to  your  fence  wire  at 
regular  intervals.  This  serves  two  purposes: 

The  flashing  pieces  of  metal  will  make  the  fence  wire  easier 
to  see  so  that  the  animal  won't  blunder  through  it  or  over  it.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  attract  the  animal's  normal  curiosity.  With  its 
curiosity  aroused,  the  animal  will  nuzzle  up  to  the  wire  to  see  what 
goes  on.  The  first  light  shock  satisfies  the  inquiring  mind,  and  the 
lesson  is  completed.  A  refresher  course  usually  isn't  necessary. 

If  you  are  Installing  an  electric  fence  for  the  first  time, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  do  some  advance  training  in  the  yard  or  pen 
vhere  the  animals  are  kept.  Just  run  a  decorated  wire  across  one 
corner  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  animals  will  learn  to  stay  away  from 
this  single  wire  adorned  with  tin  can  lids.  And  they  will  remember 
when  they  see  the  same  thing  in  an  open  field. 

By  making  use  of  metal  strips  or  can  lids,  you  can  substi- 
tute relatively  inexpensive,  easy-to-handle,  smooth,  copper-coated 
steel  wire  for  the  more  expensive  and  harder-to-handle  barbed  wire. 
In  this  way  you  save  both  money  and  time. 

As  final  suggestions,  Andrews  urges  all  farmers  to  buy  good 
equipment  that  has  the  label  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  or  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.   Install  the  fence  properly,  making 
sure  that  you  have  good  connections  and  that  the  fence  controller  unit 
is  well  grounded. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  195^ 

Farm  TV  to  Feature  Spray  Equipment 

URBANA- -Farmers  who  are  Interested  in  controlling  weeds  and 
insects  with  spray  equipment  will  get  helpful  information  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture's  television  show  May  11. 
Wendell  Bowers,  agricultural  engineering  department,  will  give  viewers 
some  pointers  on  selecting  three  types  of  sprayers.  He  will  also 
demonstrate  their  use  and  care. 

WCIA  (Channel  3),   Champaign,  makes  the  time  available  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  Monday  through  Friday  from  12:45  to 
1:00  p.m.  in  order  that  the  staff  of  the  college  may  present  the 
latest  agricultural  information. 

Other  shows  that  week  will  include  "Making  Grass  Silage "-- 
May  10;  "Lessons  From  the  Morrow  Plots"--May  12;  "Our  Heritage  of 
Preedom"--May  13;  and  "What  Follows  High  School? "--May  l4. 
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IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,    MAY   7,    195^ 

Peed  Some  Fata   in  Poultry  Rations 

URBANA--Some  vaste  and  surplus  fat  products  are  now  being 
added  to  poultry  feeds. 

b.   J.   Bray,   extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  adding  the  fats  helps  to 
reduce  the  dust  problem  in  poultry  feeds.      In  addition,  fats  give  the 
feeds  a  greener  color  and  make  them  more  palatable. 

Fats   in  starter  rations  have  helped  to   speed  up  gains   in 
relation  to  feed  eaten,   Bray  points  out.     Rate  of  gain  in  broilers, 
however,   has  not   usually  been  increased. 

Adding  fats  to  poultry  rations  will  not  be  practical  for  the 
average  feeder.     Feed  mixers  need   special  equipment  to  get  the  fats 
mixed  well  into  the  feeds.     Antioxidants  are  also  needed  to   keep  the 
feeds  from  becoming  rancid,    especially  when  mixed  feeds  are  to  be 
held  in  storage  for  any  length  of  time. 

To  be  fed  economically,   fats   should  not   cost  more  then  2^ 
times  the  price  of  corn. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  7,  195^ 


Won't  Pay  to  Quick-Dip  or  Bruah-Treat  Fence  Posts 

URBANA- -Recent  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  shov  that 
cold-soaking  fence  posts  for  48  hours  lengthens  their  life  enough  to 
be  veil  worth  the  time  and  money  involved.   It  isn't  worth  your  time 
or  money^  however,  to  brush  or  quick-dip  posts. 

Quick-dipping  and  brushing  did  not  lengthen  the  life  of 
tested  posts  enough  to  justify  the  cost  of  peeling,  seasoning  and 
treating,  says  C.  S.  Walters,  forest  products  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  test,  two  river  birch  posts  were  butt-treated  by  dip- 
i;ing  for  30  seconds  in  a  fuel-oil  solution  of  copper  naphthenate.  They 
failed  after  a  service  life  of  29  months.  Similar  untreated  control 
posts  failed  after  an  average  service  life  of  27  months. 

By  comparison,  Walters  says,  12  river  birch  posts  soaked 
'^S  hours  in  the  same  copper  naphthenate  solution  were  still  sound  after 
six  years  in  the  ground. 

Three  cotton  wood  posts  were  given  a  single  brush  coat  of 
6  percent  copper  naphthenate  solution,  which  is  more  than  six  times 
as  strong  a  solution  as  is  needed  to  protect  wood  against  decay.  These 
posts  failed  after  ^7,  60  and  72  months  of  service,  an  average  service 
life  of  about  five  years . 

J       Untreated  cottonwood  control  posts  failed  after  an  average 
'? years  of  service  life.  However,  Walters  says  that  the  treated 
posts  were  6  to  64  inches  in  top  diameter,  while  the  control  posts  were 
°iily  4  inches  in  top  diameter.  The  difference  in  service  life  in  this 
jase  was  due  to  the  greater  volume  of  wood  in  the  treated  posts  rather 
^han  to  the  treatment,  Walters  believes. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,    MAY   8,    195^ 


Blood  Parasites  Cause  Malaria-Like  Pigeon  Disease 


URBANA--Three  types  of  malarla-llke  blood  parasites  have 
been  found  living  in  the  blood  of  mourning  doves  by  researchers  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

As  yet  the   scientists  don't   know  how  the  birds  pick  up  the 
parasites. 

Staff  members  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  dis- 
cussed the  parasites  today  at  the  47th  annual  meeting  of  the   Illinois 
State  Academy  of  Science  at  Monmouth. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  birds   studied  during  a  five-year 
research  program  were  found  to  be   infected. 

The  project  was  undertaken  by  the   college   in  19^8   in  co- 
operation with  the   Illinois  Natural  History  Survey.     The   survey   is 
attempting  to   find  out  the  biological   characteristics   of  the  mourning 
dove. 

Work  on  the  blood  parasites  was  done  by  Dr.  N.  D.  Levine 
and  Sidney  Kantor,  both  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and 
S.  C.  Hanson  and  S.  W.   Kossack  of  the  Natural  History  Survey. 
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Heavy,  Deep  Legume  Roots  Improve  Subsoils 


URBANA --Legumes  and  grasses  with  heavy,  deep-growing  root 
systems  improve  the  fertility  and  drainage  of  your  subsoils.  These 
roots  add  needed  organic  matter  to  the  subsoil. 

Some  legumes  and  grasses  have  heavier,  deeper  rooting 
systems  and  supply  more  organic  matter  to  the  subsoil  than  others, 
says  C.  M.  Linsley,  University  of  Illinois  extension  soils  specialist 

Tests  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  show 
that  alfalfa  produces  twice  as  much  organic  matter  below  the  ground 
as  red  clover  does.  Alfalfa  seeded  in  April  grew  more  than  four  tons 
of  roots  by  October  of  the  following  year,  while  red  clover  produced 
just  over  two  tons  during  the  same  period. 

Bromegrass  produced  more  than  4  1/2  tons  of  roots  per  acre, 
while  timothy  grew  only  1  3/4  tons. 

Most  of  the  red  clover  and  timothy  roots  were  found  in  the 
top  eight  inches  of  soil,  but  alfalfa  and  bromegrass  root  systems 
were  much  deeper.   Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  alfalfa  and  brome- 
grass roots  were  found  in  the  eight-inch  surface  layer.  Bromegrass 
roots  grew  nearly  three  feet  deep, and  alfalfa  roots  reached  a  depth 

of  four  feet. 
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Heavy,  Deep  Legume  Roots  Improve  Subsoils  -  2 

In  addition  to  producing  a  heavier  growth,  the  roots  of 
brome  and  alfalfa  grow  deeper  and  add  organic  matter  to  the  deeper 
layers  of  subsoil.  This  improves  fertility,  tilth  and  drainage. 

Timothy  and  red  clover  must  depend  mainly  on  the  water  and 
plant  food  supply  in  the  eight -inch  surface  layer.  Alfalfa  and  brome - 
grass,  because  of  their  deep-rooting  habit,  are  able  to  draw  water 
and  plant  food  from  the  subsoil  as  well  as  from  the  surface  layer. 
This  ability  to  tap  the  subsoil  for  water  and  plant  food  accounts  for 
the  ability  of  these  crops  to  withstand  dry  weather. 
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New  Cattle  Disease  Appears  in  Illinois 


URBANA--A  new  cattle  disease  is  making  its  appearance  in 
Illinois,  reports  Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

During  the  past  two  months,  nine  calves  between  six  and 
Ik   months  old  that  had  died  of  "mucosal  disease"  were  sent  to  the 
College.   Several  of  the  owners  of  the  seven  herds  from  which  these 
calves  came  reported  that  other  calves  had  died  after  showing  similar 
symptoms. 

Symptoms  of  mucosal  disease  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  hyperkeratosis  (X-disease)  and  virus  diarrhea.   Most  cases  occur 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

At  first,  cattle  develop  a  fever,  which  usually  drops  back 

to  normal  within  a  day  or  two.   During  the  next  three  to  10  days, 

ulcers  appear  on  the  nose,  muzzle,  lips,  gums  and  tongue.  The  cattle 

^ve  a  bloody  diarrhea,  drool,  go  off  feed  and  become  run-down  and 
emaciated. 

Most  affected  calves  die  within  10  days  of  the  time  symptoms 
appear.   So  far  the  cause  of  mucosal  disease  is  not  known. 

If  these  symptoms  appear  in  your  herd,  call  your  veteri- 
i^arian  right  away.  He  may  be  able  to  help  you  keep  mucosal  disease 
irom  spreading  to  other  calves  in  your  herd. 
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Hogs  Made  Money  In  1953 

URBANA --Illinois  farmers  made  more  money  on  hogs  in  1953 
than  in  1952,  but  average  earnings  on  other  classes  of  livestock  were 
lower.   Some  livestock  even  failed  to  pay  market  prices  for  their  feed. 

Farm  economists  A.  G.  Mueller  and  J.  B.  Claar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  found  the  following  results  in  comparing  a  sample 
of  1953  records  with  1952  records  from  the  same  farms: 

Net  earnings  on  hog  farms  went  up  from  $33  to  $46  an  acre 
in  1953 •  Net  earnings  are  the  money  left  after  payment  of  operating 
costs  and  labor,  including  a  charge  for  operator  and  family  labor. 

Earnings  on  feeder  cattle — hog  farms  increased  from  $17 
to  $21  an  acre,  but  the  increase  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  hog 
part  of  the  enterprise.   Feeder  cattle  did  not  pay  going  market 
prices  for  grain  and  roughage  in  1953' 

On  dairy  farms  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  net  earnings  dropped 
from  $20  to  $13  an  acre.   In  the  Chicago  milkshed,  they  went  down 
from  $26  to  $21  an  acre. 
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German  IFYE  Delegate  Arrives  In  Illinois 


URBANA--Miss  Erlka  Lubbert,  Neustadt,  Germany,  will  spend 
the  next  two  months  on  Henry  county  farms  as  an  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  delegate. 

She  is  the  first  of  several  foreign  young  men  and  women  who 
will  live  with  Illinois  farm  families  this  summer,  says  E.  I.  Pilchard, 
chairman  of  the  state  IFYE  committee.   In  the  other  half  of  the  exchange, 
young  people  from  Illinois  will  go  to  Europe  and  South  America  this 
year  to  live  and  work  on  farms  in  those  countries. 

Four  young  farmers  from  India  are  due  in  Illinois  on  May  16 
to  live  for  three  months  on  farms  in  Bond,  Livingston  and  Carroll 
counties.  Another  group  of  five  Indian  delegates  will  also  come  to 
the  state  for  the  following  three  months. 

Miss  Lubbert  comes  from  a  175-acre  farm  in  Germany  whose 
main  crops  include  seed  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  vegetables  and  grain. 
The  family  also  raises  50  head  of  dairy  cattle.   She  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Farm  Youth  organization  since  19^9  and  has  been 
chairman  of  county  and  district  committees  for  girls'  work. 

On  June  28  she  will  go  to  Idaho  for  two  months.   She  is 
scheduled  to  return  to  Germany  on  August  27. 
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C Hill  ling  Dairy  Cows  Makes  More  Profit 
URBANA-- Increase  profits  from  your  dairy  herd  by  "keeping 
best  and  culling  the  rest." 

That's  the  advice  of  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Specialist 
J.  G.  Cash.   Culling  poor-producing  dairy  cows  will  keep  them  from 
eating  up  the  profits  from  good  producers. 

D.H.I. A,  records  from  one  small  Illinois  herd  prove  this 
point.  The  dairyman  paid  $164  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  two  low- 
producing  cows.   Eight  profitable  cows  in  his  herd  brought  a  net  re- 
turn of  $461  in  1953*   However,  he  milked  ten  cows,  and  the  ten  cows 
returned  only  $297.   If  the  dairyman  had  milked  only  the  eight  good 
cows  and  sold  the  two  poor  producers,  he  would  have  netted  $164  more 
■  profit,  says  Cash.  And  he  would  have  put  12  percent  less  butterfat 
on  the  market . 

A  sound  culling  program  will  protect  dairymen  from  falling 
dairy  profits.   Organized  testing  programs,  such  as  D.H.I. A.  testing, 
will  point  out  the  "prof it -takers"  in  a  dairy  herd. 

Farmers  who  are  not  in  testing  programs  need  some  method  of 
measuring  the  production  of  their  cows.   Cash  suggests  that  these 
dairymen  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  at  regular  intervals.  Weighing 
the  milk  one  day  each  month  will  give  a  good  indication  of  yearly  pro- 
duction. 

Cash  gives  the  following  rule  of  thumb  to  follow  in  culling 
cows:   Cull  cows  of  higher  testing  breeds  that  produce  less  than  5,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year.   For  the  lower  testing  breeds,  cull  cows  that 
produce  less  than  7,500  pounds.   These  culling  standards  will  Increase 
the  net  income  on  most  dairy  farms. 
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Shrub  Pruning  Demonstrated  on  TV 


URBANA- -Pruning  your   shrubs   can  be   quite   simple  .     You  can 
learn  how  to   go  about    It   on  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture's television  show  May  l8.     H.   R.   Kemmerer,    horticulture  de- 
partment,  will  be  on  hand  to   show  you   what  a  well-pruned   shrub  looks 
like,   how  you  can  easily  prune  your  own,   and  what   some  of  the  common 
pruning  mistakes  are. 

The  program   "Farming  Today"   Is  brought  to  you  Monday  through 
Friday  at   12:45  p.m.   on  WCIA,    channel  3,    Champaign.      Staff  members  of 
the  college  appear  each  day  to  bring  the   latest  agricultural   informa- 
tion to  city  people  as  well  as  farmers. 

Other    shows    of  the  week  Include    "Correct   Mllklng"--May  27; 
"Prevent  Farm  Animal  Poisonings "--May  19;    "Why  Peel  Posts? "--May  20; 
and  "Bacteria  and  You" --May  21. 
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Youth  Groups  Apply  Scotchlite  to  Machinery 

URBANA --Illinois  farmers  can  soon  make  their  machinery  safer 
for  after-dark  highway  travel  by  having  4-H,  FPA  and  other  youth  club 
members  apply  Scotchlite  reflective  tape. 

The  "Lite-Farm  Equipment"  safety  campaign  is  sponsored  in 
Illinois  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council.   Groups  who  take  up  the 
safety  project  will  buy  Scotchlite  from  the  council  and  resell  it  to 
farmers  for  application  on  machinery  they  want  marked. 

Gordon  McCleary,  executive  secretary  of  the  council,  says 
Scotchlite  does  not  replace  lighting  required  by  law,  but  makes  it 
more  effective.   In  Illinois,  farm  machinery  used  on  roads  at  night 
must  carry  lights,  front  and  rear,  visible  for  500  feet. 

Advantages  of  Scotchlite,  which  has  been  applied  to  millions 

of  car  bumpers,  make  it  excellent  for  use  on  farm  machinery.   It  can 

be  seen  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  from  nearly  any  angle.   It  weathers 

well  and  when  applied  correctly  will  last  about  five  years.  The  tape 

can  be  used  to  "outline"  machinery,  letting  motorists  know  what's 

ahead . 

All  clubs  in  the  "Lite-Farm  Equipment"  campaign  will  charge 
the  same  for  the  tape.   The  cost  of  the  applied  Scotchlite  to  the 
farmer  will,  in  most  cases,  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  tape  alone 
in  stores. 

Pieces  three  by  six  inches  will  be  used  most  widely,  says 
McCleary.  This  size  comes  with  an  adhesive  back  or  mounted  on  a  metal 
Plate.   Strips  one  inch  wide  and  48  inches  long  are  also  available  for 
use  on  discs  and  truck  and  auto  bumpers. 

County  farm  and  home  advisers  and  vocational  agriculture 

teachers  have  already  received  information  on  the  campaign.  Young 

People's  groups  in  the  Illinois  Grange  can  get  details  from  their  state 
leaders . 
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Vaccinate  Nov  Against  Blackleg 

URBANA--Have  any  cattle  in  your  neighborhood  died  of  black- 
leg in  the  past? 

If  30,  you  should  vaccinate  your  calves  against  this  dis- 
ease when  they  are  three  to  four  months  old,  says  Dr.  R.  D.  Hatch  of 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Blackleg  usually  affects  cattle  between  the  ages  of  six 
months  and  two  years.  The  disease  germs  live  in  the  soil  and  are 
picked  up  by  cattle  while  they  are  grazing  or  get  into  cuts  in  the 
animals'  skin. 

Affected  cattle  are  dull  and  lame.   In  a  few  hours  they 
develop  a  fever,  and  the  affected  areas  begin  to  swell.   Untreated 
'  animals  usually  die  in  12  to  36  hours. 

Call  your  veterinarian  if  you  think  any  of  your  cattle  have 
blackleg.   He  may  be  able  to  save  them  with  large  dosesof  pencillin. 
Then  vaccinate  all  your  young,  healthy  animals.  Burn  or  bury  dead 
cattle  under  lime  and  soil.   Clean  and  disinfect  your  buildings  and 
equipment  with  a  mixture  of  2^  pounds  of  lye  and  2^  pounds  of  quick- 
lime in  8  gallons  of  water  to  eliminate  the  disease  from  your  farm. 
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Nev  Cattle  Disease  Appears  In  Illinois 


URBANA--A  new  cattle  disease  is  making  its  appearance  in 
Illinois,  reports  Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  iMedi- 
cine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

During  the  past  two  months,  nine  calves  betvreen  six  and 
14  months  old  that  had  died  of  "mucosal  disease"  were  sent  to  the 
College.   Several  of  the  owners  of  the  seven  herds  from  which  these 
calves  came  reported  that  other  calves  had  died  after  showing  similar 
symptoms. 

Symptoms  of  mucosal  disease  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  hyperkeratosis  (X-diaease)  and  virus  diarrhea.   Most  cases  occur 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

At  first,  cattle  develop  a  fever,  which  usually  drops  back 

to  normal  within  a  day  or  two.   During  the  next  three  to  10  days, 

ulcers  appear  on  the  nose,  muzzle,  lips,  gums  and  tongue.  The  cattle 

have  a  bloody  diarrhea,  drool,  go  off  feed  and  become  run-down  and 
emaciated. 

Most  affected  calves  die  within  10  days  of  the  time  symptoms 
appear.   So  far  the  cause  of  mucosal  disease  is  not  known. 

If  these  symptoms  appear  in  your  herd,  call  your  veteri- 
^rian  right  away.  He  may  be  able  to  help  you  keep  mucosal  disease 
from  spreading  to  other  calves  in  your  herd. 
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Hogs  Made  Money  In  1953 

URBANA-- Illinois  farmers  made  more  money  on  hogs  in  1953 
than  in  1952,  but  average  earnings  on  other  classes  of  livestock  were 
lower.   Some  livestock  even  failed  to  pay  market  prices  for  their  feed. 

Farm  economists  A.  G.  Mueller  and  J.  B.  Claar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  found  the  following  results  in  comparing  a  sample 
of  1953  records  with  1952  records  from  the  same  farms: 

Net  earnings  on  hog  farms  went  up  from  $33  to  $46  an  acre 
in  1953'  Net  earnings  are  the  money  left  after  payment  of  operating 
costs  and  labor,  including  a  charge  for  operator  and  family  labor. 

Earnings  on  feeder  cattle — hog  farms  increased  from  $1? 
to  $21  an  acre,  but  the  increase  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  hog 
part  of  the  enterprise.   Feeder  cattle  did  not  pay  going  market 
prices  for  grain  and  roughage  in  1953* 

On  dairy  farms  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  net  earnings  dropped 
from  $20  to  $13  an  acre.   In  the  Chicago  milkshed,  they  went  down 
from  $26  to  $21  an  acre. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  14,  195^ 


Eggs  Get  Part  in  Effingham  Centennial 


EFFINGHAM- -Eggs  vlll  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  glory  tomorrow 
morning  (Saturday)  just  before  the  city's  three-hour  centennial 
parade  gets  under  way. 

Occasion  will  be  the  Effingham  Egg  Breakfast.  The  egg 
breakfast,  first  of  its  kind  in  Illinois,  is  sponsored  by  the  Effing- 
ham County  Poultry  and  Egg  Improvement  association.   It  is  designed 
to  dramatize  the  association's  program  to  improve  the  production  and 
marketing  of  high-quality  eggs.  The  program  is  being  sponsored  with 
the  help  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Effingham  county 
agricultural  extension  office. 

The  egg  breakfast  area  will  be  flanked  with  educational 
,  exhibits,  and  the  event  will  be  reigned  over  by  a  "Poultry  Queen," 
to  be  selected  from  among  Effingham  county  damsels. 

Breakfast  backers  hope  to  serve  up  to  5^000  people.  Two 
top-quality  Effingham  county  eggs  will  head  the  menu,  which  also 
includes  ham,  tomato  juice,  hot  biscuits  and  a  drink. 

Breakfast  will  be  served  from  six  to  10  o'clock. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  1^,  195^ 

Any  Poisons  on  Your  Farm? 

URBANA--Here's  a  list  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  things  to  do  to  help  you  prevent 
livestock  poisonings  this  spring: 

Cover  your  salt  troughs.   Salt  brine  is  poisonous  to  swine. 

Pick  up  your  old  nitrate  fertilizer  sacks.   Cattle  can  be 
poisoned  if  they  chew  on  them. 

Keep  rat  poisons  and  grasshopper  baits  out  of  reach  of 
livestock  as  well  as  children. 

Don't  feed  seed  grain  that  has  been  treated  with  mercury  or 
arsenic  compounds. 

Check  with  your  veterinarian  before  you  put  your  animals  on 
pastures  you  have  sprayed  with  weed  killers  like  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T. 
These  chemicals  can  cause  changes  in  some  plants  that  will  make  them 
poisonous . 

Use  the  wettable  powder  forms  of  lindane,  chlordane,  methoxy- 
chlor  or  DDT  as  livestock  insecticides.  The  oil  forms  are  poisonous. 

Keep  your  animals  off  fields  that  you  have  sprayed  with  new 
organic  phosphate  insecticides  (like  parathion)  for  a  few  days. 

Use  non-lead  paint  on  your  barn,  fences  and  gates  to  avoid 

lead  poisoning.  Keep  livestock  away  from  surfaces  painted  with  lead 
paint.   Pick  up  your  paint  buckets  and  old  batteries  so  that  your 
cattle  can't  get  at  them.   Keep  livestock  out  of  the  orchard  while 
you  are  spraying  with  lead  arsenate,  and  don't  let  the  chemical  col- 
lect on  grass  or  ponds. 

Use  lubricating  greases  that  don't  contain  chlorinated 
naphthalenes.  These  chemicals  can  cause  hyperkeratosis  (X-disease) 
In  cattle. 
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IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  195^ 

Keep  Poultry  Range  Clipped  This  Summer 

URBAWA- -Pullet 3  will  make  the  "best  use  of  range  this 
summer  if  you  keep  it  clipped. 

Don  J.  Bray,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  pullets, are  too  small  to 
make  the  best  use  of  range  pasture  while  the  grass  is  short  and  young. 

Unless  you  clip  the  pasture,  the  grass  may  get  too  tough 
and  tall  for  the  pullets  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  when  they  are 
older  and  larger. 

Clipping  keeps  young  sprouts  coming  along  that  pullets 
will  eat.   Eating  grass  saves  expensive  supplement  at  the  feed 
trough. 

As  your  pullets  grow  older^  they  will  need  more  feed  and 
vater,  Bray  reminds.   If  your  birds  seem  the  least  bit  crowded  around 
feeders  or  waterers  at  any  time  during  the  day,  get  more  equipment 
and  give  the  pullets  some  extra  space  for  eating  and  drinking. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MAY  1?,  195^ 


Cultivate,  Mulch  to  Kill  Garden  Weeds 


URBANA- -Cultivating  and  mulching  are  the  most  useful  methods 
for  fighting  weeds  in  the  garden, 

Norman  Oebker,  University  of  Illinois  vegetable  crops 
specialist,  says  that  so  far  chemicals  have  not  proved  practical  for 
home  gardens . 

Main  objective  of  cultivating  is  to  kill  weeds,  Oebker 
says.  Don't  cultivate  too  deeply,  or  you  may  dam-age  the  roots. 
Scraping  is  as  good  as  deep  cultivation.   If  you  use  a  garden  culti- 
vator, cultivate  very  shallowly,  especially  close  to  the  plants. 

Mulching  is  also  a  good  way  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  it 
will  help  to  save  the  moisture  too.   Mulching  is  used  for  straw- 
berries, tomatoes  and  potatoes.  You  can  use  straw,  burlap,  paper 
or  similar  material. 

If  you  use  straw,  put  on  two  or  three  inches,  and  put  it 
on  before  the  plants  start  to  spread.   If  any  weeds  do  poke  through, 
you  can  kill  them  easily  with  a  hoe. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    MAY    17,    195^ 

Record  Number  of  Testing  Associations  Now  Operating 

URBANA--TWO   new  dairy  herd   Improvement   associations   have 
raised  the  number  now  operating  in  Illinois  to   103 .     This   Is  a  record 
number  for  the  state. 

The  new  associations  are   In  Lake  and  Ogle  counties.      Leo  R. 
Fryman,   extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  they  will  give  more  dairymen  in  those   counties  a  chance  to  de- 
velop efficient -producing  herds. 

More  than  2,000  Illinois  dairymen  are  now  members  of  the 
associations,   and  over  ^7,000  cows  are  being  tested.     The  individual 
production  records,   Fryman  says,   will  help  dairymen  cull  poor- 
producing  cows,   or   "profit  takers,"   from  their  herds. 

Fryman  says  the  value  of  the  associations   is   shown  in  the 
increased  production  of  dairy  cows   in  recent  years. 

In  1928  the  average  production  of  11,400  cows  on  test  was 
282  pounds  of  butterfat.     The   45,000  cows  on  test   last  year  averaged 
369  pounds  of  butterfat.     This   32   percent    increase  added  over  two 
'  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  the  annual   Income  of  DHIA   members 
last  year. 

The  new  organizations   in  Lake  and  Ogle  counties    give  each 

of  the  two   counties  four  associations.      Stephenson  and  McHenry 

counties   also  have  four  DHIA   units.     Five  countles--Winnebago,   Kane, 

Kankakee,   Tazewell  and  Champaign --each  have  three  associations. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    MAY   l8,    195^ 


You  Can  Prevent   Dysentery  In  Pigs 

URBANA--YOU  can  lose  more  than  half  of  your  young  pig  crop 
if  dysentery   strikes  this  year,   and  there's  no  vaccine  to  prevent 
this  bacterial  disease. 

Dr.  L.   E.   Boley  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  the  best  way  to  prevent  dysentery  is  to 
:  keep  your  lots  and  pens  clean  and  well  drained.     Keep  new  pigs  away 
from  the  rest  of  your  herd  for  a  month  after  you  buy  them  to  be   sure 
they  don't   have  any  disease. 

Call  your  veterinarian  if  you  notice  that  any  of  your  pigs 
are  off  feed  or  have  a  bloody  diarrhea  containing  shreds  of  tissue 
from  their  intestines.    Move  your  healthy  pigs  to   clean  quarters. 
Clean  and  disinfect   the  old  quarters  and  equipment   before  you  restock, 

Your  veterinarian  may  be  able  to   save  infected  pigs  with 
some  of  the  new   sulfa  drugs  and  antibiotics   if  he  begins  treatment 
©arly  enough.     However,   most  pigs  that   recover  will  be   stunted  and 
unthrifty.      It's  best  to  market  these  recovered  pigs,    since  they  may 
pass  the  disease  on  to  your  healthy  animals.    Dr.   Boley  advises. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  l8,  195^ 

Hot  Weather  Causes  Thin  Egg  Shells 

URBANA--A11  of  the  oyster  shells  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
wouldn't  keep  your  hens  from  laying  thin-shelled  eggs  this  summer. 

Don  J.  Bray,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  research  has  shown  that  high 
temperatures  have  a  direct  effect  on  thickness  of  egg  shells. 

Hens  vill  lay  thicker  shelled  eggs  even  in  summer  if  they 
are  kept  in  an  artificially  cooled  place.  And  hens  exposed  to  sum- 
mer temperatures  in  the  winter  will  lay  thin-shelled  eggs. 

Your  hens  will  still  need  oyster  shell  and  vitamin  D  in 
normal  amounts  during  the  summer  months.  Bray  says,  because  they  are 
both  needed  in  the  shell-building  process.  But  feeding  more  oyster 
shells  and  vitamin  D  supplement  in  hot  weather  will  not  prevent  thin 
shells  or  reduce  the  egg  breakage  problem. 

Here's  how  you  can  help  keep  egg  breakage  low  this  summer, 
according  to  Bray: 

1.  Keep  oyster  shells  before  the  hens  in  special  hoppers 
all  the  time. 

2.  Gather  eggs  several  times  a  day. 

3.  Put  in  plenty  of  clean  nesting  material. 

4.  Keep  the  hen  house  as  cool  as  you  can  with  ceiling 
insulation  and  as  much  ventilation  as  possible. 

5.  Keep  plenty  of  cool,  clean  drinking  water  available  so 

that  the  birds  can  always  get  all  they  want. 
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Radio    News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    MAY    19,    195^ 


Have  Sweet   Corn  Prom  Garden  All  Season 


URBANA--Y0U  can  have  fresh  sweet   corn  from  your  garden  for 
a  longer  time  this   summer  either  by  planting  several  varieties  with 
'   different  maturity  dates  or  by  planting  the   same  variety  at   several 
different  times   in  the   spring  and  early   summer. 

But  B.   L.  Weaver,   vegetable     crops   specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  there  are   some  dis- 
advantages to  both  plans. 

If  you  plant   several  varieties  at  the   same  time,   you'll  have 
fresh  corn  for  a  larger  time,   but  you'll  still  have  the  variety  you 
like  best  for  only  a  few  days. 

If  you  make   several  plantings  of  the   same  variety,   warmer 
veather  may  cause  the  later  planted   corn  to  mature  faster  than  the 
earlier  planted  corn,     A  week's  difference  in  time  of  planting  may 
end  up  as  only  about  two  days'   difference  in  time  of  maturity. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  19,  195^ 
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apply  of  Soil  Moisture  Near  Normal  in  Most  of  State 

i 

^^K        URBANA --Rains  that  soaked  the  dry  soils  in  most  of  the  state 
this  spring  have  raised  the  supply  of  soil  moisture  to  normal  or  near 
normal.  That's  welcome  news  for  many  farmers  who  were  plagued  by 
drought  conditions  in  1953 • 

Arnold  Klute,  soil  physics  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  rains  have  been  rather 
I  spotty  and  some  local  areas  may  still  be  short  of  moisture. 

The  supply  of  soil  moisture  has  been  of  great  concern  since 
the  1953  growing  season.  Rainfall  then  was  below  normal,  and  the 
crops  took  up  all  the  available  moisture  in  the  upper  layers  of  soil. 

The  fall  and  winter  months  also  were  short  of  moisture.  A 
!  survey  made  in  January  showed  that  much  of  the  soil  remained  dry.   In 
:  normal  years  the  supply  of  soil  moisture  is  restored  by  January. 

A  second  survey  made  in  March  showed  that  most  areas  had 
received  enough  rain  to  build  up  or  "recharge"  the  supply  of  soil 
moisture.  But  some  areas  in  south-central  and  western  Illinois  were 
still  short  of  moisture.  Those  were  areas  where  the  drought  was  most 
severe. 

Klute  believes  there  will  be  no  serious  soil  moisture  prob- 
lems this  year  if  the  normal  amount  of  rain  falls  during  the  growing 
season. 
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Radio    News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  20,  195^ 


Pa rm  TV  Offers  Hints  on  Housing 


URBANA--The  advantages  of  getting  qualified  help  to  plan 
and  construct  your  farm  home,  whether  you're  building  or  remodeling, 
will  be  presented  on  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture television  program  on  May  25.  M.  R.  Hodgell  of  the  agricultural 
engineering  department  will  present  this  information.  He  will  also 
show  how  the  college  can  help  you  and  will  tell  about  research  now 
under  way  on  new  plans  and  construction  techniques, 

"Farming  Today"  is  presented  by  members  of  the  extension 
and  resident  staffs  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.   It  is  seen  at 
.  12:45  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  on  WCIA,  channel  3^  Champaign. 

Other  shows  next  week  include  "Pigs  on  Pasture "--May  24; 
'  "Will  Nitrogen  Pay  on  Corn? "--May  26;  "Selling  More  Milk"--May  27: 
and  "4-H  Roofing  Project  Demonstration" --May  28. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  20,  195^ 


Necro  Strikes  Between  Farrowlnp;  and  Marketing  Time 

URBANA--Lcok  out  for  signs  of  necrotic  enteritis  (necro) 
in  your  young  pigs,  advises  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  of  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Woods  says  that  necro  causes  severe  losses  between  far- 
rowing and  marketing  time. 

Necro  Is  caused  by  bacteria  that  are  spread  In  the  drop- 
pings.  Poor  rations  and  sudden  feed  changes  weaken  the  pigs  and  make 
them  more  likely  to  develop  the  disease.  Parasites^  damp  weather 
and  other  diseases  like  cholera  also  weaken  them. 

When  you  buy  new  feeder  pigs,  be  sure  they  come  from  disease- 
free  herds.  Then  Isolate  them  for  a  month  from  the  rest  of  your  herd 
just  to  be  sure  they  don't  have  any  disease.  Don't  overcrowd  them. 

Call  your  veterinarian  If  any  of  your  young  pigs  go  off 
feed,  act  depressed  or  have  straight  tails,  tucked-up  flanks  or  wa- 
tery diarrhea. 

Some  pigs  that  recover  from  necro  turn  Into  unthrifty 
"runts."  Breeding  stock  can  also  carry  the  disease.  Dr.  Woods  warns. 
If  the  disease  appears  In  your  herd,  put  your  healthy  animals  on  clean 
ground  and  clean  and  disinfect  the  old  quarters  and  equipment. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  FRIDAY,    M^^.Y   21,    195^ 

Prune  Hedges  Wider  at  Bottom  Than  Top 

URBANA--Most   hedges  are  pruned  in  such  a  way  that   the  top 
is  wider  than  the  bottom.     But  this   is  the  wrong  way  to  prune. 

H.  R.  Kemmerer,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture landscaping  specialist,  explains  that  the  wide  top  shades 
the  bottom  branches  and  they  won't  grow  well.  Also,  it  gives  the 
hedge  a  top-heavy  look  and  allows  the  coarse  trunks  to   show. 

A  properly  pruned  hedge   is  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,   Kemmerer  says. 

To   retrain  a  hedge,    simply  cut  the  top  back  heavily  and 
let  the  bottom  branches  grow.      In  a  year  or  two  the  branches  at  the 
bottom  will  thicken  and  then  you  can  prune   it  with  the  base  wider 
than  the  top. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  21,  195^ 


nseota  Cause  Heavy  Damage  to  Early  Gardens 

URBANA- -Early  gardens  are  usually  hit  hardest  by  some  of  the 
common  garden  insects. 

That's  the  warning  John  M.  Wright,  associate  entomologist 
of  the  State  Natural  History  Survey,  gives  to  early  gardeners. 

He  lists  cutworms,  cabbage  maggots,  bean  leaf  beetles  and 
cucumber  beetles  as  some  of  the  insects  that  cause  serious  damage  to 
early  gardens.  Many  reports  of  damage  by  these  insects  have  already 
been  reported  this  spring. 

Control  of  the  various  garden  insects  is  a  big  problem, 
Wright  says.  Some  of  them  eat  plant  leaves  and  stems,  and  others 
suck  juices  from  the  plants.  The  two  types  require  different  in- 
•  secticides  for  control. 

Chewing  insects  are  controlled  by  stomach  poisons,  such  as 
DDT,  rotenone  and  methoxychlor.   Sucking  insects  are  controlled  by 
poisons  that  kill  the  Insects  when  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
Insecticide.  Typical  contact  poisons  are  nicotine,  rotenone,  DDT 
and  malathion. 

Wright  suggests  watching  garden  plants  closely  for  first 

signs  of  the  insects.  When  they  show  up,  use  insecticides  that  will 

be  effective  against  each  kind  of  insect.  You  will  get  best  results 
if  you  do  a  thorough  job  of  dusting  or  spraying. 

Two  experiment  station  bulletins  will  give  gardeners 
valuable  information  about  vegetable  insects  and  sprays,  Wright  says. 
They  are  Circular  67I,  "How  to  Know  the  Common  Vegetable  Insects,"  and 
Circular  672,  "Dusts  and  Sprays  for  Vegetable  Insects."  Both  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
lUinois,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  195^ 


Will  You  Lose  Many  Of  Your  Baby  Pigs? 

URBANA- -Greatly  reduced  blood  sugar  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  30  percent  of  this  year's  pigs  will  probably  die  before  they  are 
weaned . 

Dr.  Jesse  Sampson  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  estimates  that  each  of  these  dead  pigs 
costs  you  the  same  amount  as  l4o  pounds  of  feed. 

Sows  may  fail  to  produce  enough  milk  or  stop  giving  milk 
soon  after  farrowing.   Pigs  may  stop  nursing  because  of  digestive 
troubles.   If  any  of  these  conditions  occur,  the  blood  sugar  level 
in  the  baby  pigs  goes  dovm  and  they  can  starve  to  death  in  a  few  days. 

You  can  help  to  prevent  this  from  happening  to  your  new- 
born pigs.  Keep  them  warm  in  a  brooder  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
Call  your  veterinarian  if  baby  pigs  lose  their  appetites  and  are 
listless . 

Feed  your  brood  sows  a  liberal,  well-balanced  ration  be- 
fore they  farrow.  After  they  farrow,  check  them  frequently  to  see 
whether  they  are  producing  enough  milk.   If  not,  you  may  have  to  hand- 
feed  the  baby  pigs  or  divide  them  among  other  sows  that  have  more  than 
enough  milk  for  their  own  litters. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MAY  24,  1954 

Awards  Program  Promotes  4-H  Citizenship 

URBANA--For  the  seventh  straight  year  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has  renewed  the 
National  4-H  Citizenship  award  program  In  1954. 

Miss  Anna  Searl  and  E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leaders  of  home 
economics  and  agricultural  4-H  Club  work  In  Illinois  respectively, 
report  that  this  program  Is  offered  to  encourage  good  citizenship 
among  4-H  members . 

Two  national  winners,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  will  each  receive  a 
$300  college  scholarship  as  the  top  awards  In  the  program. 

Awards  are  provided  through  the  earnings  from  a  trust  fund 
established  by  a  group  of  Chicago  business  leaders  In  honor  of 
Thos.  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  Work.  They  are  In  recognition  of  Mr.  Wilson's  personal 
Interest  and  support  of  4-H  Club  work  for  more  than  30  years. 

You  can  get  more  Information  about  this  award  program  and 
4-H  Club  work  from  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  MAY  24,  1954 


Shrub  Pruning  Easy  to  Do 

j^t    URBANA-- Pruning  shrubs  is  a  simple  task  that  anyone  can  do. 
And  right  after  they  bloom  is  the  best  time  to  do  it--especlally 
the  shrubs  that  produce  flowers  on  old  wood. 

Spirea,  snowball,  welgela,  mock-orange,  forsythia,  lilac, 
beauty  bush,  and  deutzia  bloom  on  old  wood.   Later  blooming  shrubs, 
such  as  P.G.  and  Snow  Hill  hydrangea  and  dwarf  pink  spirea,  which 
bloom  on  new  wood,  can  be  pruned  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring. 

Here  are  the  simple  steps  in  pruning  given  by  H.  R.  Kemmerer, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  landscaping  specialist: 

First,  takeout  about  half  of  the  old  wood  at  ground  level.  Old 
vood  is  darker  than  new.   Cut  it  off  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible  unless  you  need  to  save  some  new  branches  that  are  low  on 
the  old  wood. 

Next,  cut  wood  out  of  the  top.   Cut  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  a  bud,  and  slant  the  cut.  Cutting  above  the  buds  will  give 
the  pruned  shrub  an  irregular,  natural  shape  rather  than  a  flat- 
topped  look. 

Kemmerer  emphasizes  the  need  to  cut  at  an  angle.  This  little 
stub  will  die,  he  explains,  and  the  slanting  cut  will  drain  off  the 
water.  A  straight  cut  will  catch  water  and  encourage  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  195^ 


Mllk-in-School  Program  Launched 


URBANA--A  state-wide  program  has  been  launched  in  Illinois  to 
encourage  the  consumption  of  more  milk  in  schools. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  headed  by 
R.  W.  Bartlett,  dairy  marketing  economist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

Basis  for  the  campaign  is  a  county-by-county  survey  of  the 
amount  of  milk  used  in  schools  under  the  federal-state  school  lunch 
program.  Already  surveys  of  ten  counties  have  been  completed,  and 
information  has  been  gathered  in  46. 

These  surveys  show, Bart lett  reports,  tliat  only  about  half  of 
the  schools  serve  milk  under  the  federal-state  school  lunch  program. 
Average  milk  consumption  per  pupil  is  about  a  seventh  of  a  pint  a 
day  compared  with  at  least  half  a  pint  a  day  which  nutritionists 
think  every  child  needs  while  at  school. 

Others  on  the  comjnittee  are  Mrs.  Marie  Harrington  of  the  St. 
Louis  District  Dairy  Council,  Hermann  Johnson  of  the  Illinois  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association,  Richard  Cech  of  the  Chicago  Pure  Milk  Associ- 
ation and  Mrs.  Helen  Turner  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Extension 

Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

-more- 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  195^ 

Milk-in-School  Program  Launched  -  2 

The  state  has  been  divided  into  four  areas  of  about  equal  size. 
Cech  will  be  responsible  for  23  counties  in  the  Chicago  milkshed,  and 
Mrs.  Harrington  will  be  responsible  for  27  counties  in  the  St.  Louis 
milkshed.   The  ADA  will  be  responsible  for  the  rest  of  the  state, 
vhich  has  been  divided  into  two  areas,  central  and  southern. 

The  program  will  be  carried  out  in  each  county  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  county  committee  which  will  work  with  a  committee  for 
each  school.  The  main  activity  of  these  committees  will  be  to 
acquaint  parents  with  the  nutritional  needs  of  school  children,  the 
results  of  the  surveys  showing  how  much  milk  each  child  is  getting 
at  school  and  ways  of  increasing  consumption  of  milk  at  school. 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  school  in  each  area  that  has  in- 
creased milk  consumption  most  between  January  195^  and  January  1955. 
The  school  having  the  best  record  from  this  group  will  be  given  a 
state  award. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    MAY   26,    195^ 


Plant   Sudan  Grass  for  Emergency  Pasture 


URBANA--The  best   emergency  pasture   for  this   summer   is   Sudan 
grass.      Sudan  will  furnish  high-quality  pasture  from  four  to   six 
weeks  after  planting  until  frost. 

W.   0.    Scott,    extension  crops   specialist   at   the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  Sudan  can  be  planted  any  time 
from  the  last   few  days  of  May  or  early  June  through  early  August. 

For  pastures,    Scott    suggests  preparing  a   seedbed   just   as 
you  would  for  planting  corn.     Then  drill  or  broadcast   the  Sudan  at 
the  rate  of  20  to  25  pounds  an  acre.      Sudan  is  a  grass,   and  Scott 
recommends  treating  the   seed  with  a  fungicide,    such  as   Ceresan  or 
Panogen,   before  planting. 

Sweet   Sudan  is   the  most   popular  variety   in  Illinois,   and 
one  of  the  best . 

Buy  only   certified   seed  or   seed  that   you  know  is   pure, 
i   Scott  warns.      Pure   Sudan  is   much  less   likely  to   cause  prussic   acid 
:   poisoning  than  Sudan  that   contains  admixtures  of  grain  or  forage 

:    sorghum  or  than  the  hybrids  that    result    from  natural   crossing  of 

i 

I    Sudan  and  other  sorghums. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26,  195^ 

Plant  Sudan  Grass  for  Emergency  Pasture  -  2 

Scott  says  that,  If  chinch  bugs  are  abundant  in  your  area, 
you  should  consider  planting  soybeans  with  the  Sudan.  These  bugs 
do  not  damage  soybeans,  so  planting  beans  with  the  Sudan  may  insure 
a  good  growth  of  pasture.  The  usual  seeding  rate  for  this  mixture 
is  15  to  20  pounds  of  Sudan  and  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  soybeans. 

Let  the  Sudan  reach  a  height  of  l8  inches  before  pasturing, 

Scott  suggests,  and  you  will  have  less  trouble  with  prussic  acid 

poisoning.  Usually  Sudan  will  be  ready  to  graze  four  to   six  weeks 

after  it  is  planted. 
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FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    MAY   27,    195^ 


Make  Your  Own  Hardwood  Furniture 


URBANA--YOU  can  learn  how  to  make  and  finish  beautiful 
furniture  for  your  home  on  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  television   show  June   3» 

Wayne  Meek  of  the  forestry  department   will  present   the 
third   in  a   series   of   shows   demonstrating  how  you  can  use  native 
!    hardwoods   in  your  home.      He   will   show  how  you  can   cut    costs  by  the 
"do-it-yourself"   method. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  show,  "Farming  Today,"  is 
presented  on  WCIA  (channel  3),  Champaign,  at  12:45  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  The  latest  information  in  farming  and  related 
fields   is   presented  by   staff  members   of  the   College. 

Other  shows  next  week  will  include  "Fitting  Dairy  Calves 
for  the  Show  Ring"  --  May  31;  "This  Week  in  the  Garden"  --  June  1; 
"The  McLean  System"    --   June  2;    and    "Timely   Insect  Topics"    --   June   4 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  27,  195^ 

Eleven  Brucellosis-Free  Herds  In  Illinois 

URBANA- -Eleven  Illinois  swine  producers  are  growing  healthier 
pigs  and  have  gained  a  reputation  for  having  brucellosis -free 
breeding  stock. 

They  don't  have  to  worry  about  getting  undulant  fever  or 
having  their  sows  abort  because  of  this  disease.   In  addition,  their 
clean  breeding  stock  brings  a  higher  price,  says  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

These  men  include  Alan  Geddes  and  Son,  La  Harpe  (Berkshire); 
Cal  Caldwell,  Mt .  Carroll  (Tamworth);  W.  D.  Farthing,  Mansfield 
(Chester  White);  and  S.  M.  Blackwell,  Areola  (Spotted  Poland  China). 

Accredited  Hampshire  herds  are  owned  by  M.  R.  Finley  and 
Son,  Hoopeston;  C.  F.  Oaks  and  Son,  Monmouth;  and  R.  D.  and  V.  L. 
■■   Hall  of  luka,  Wayne  Coffey,  Kansas;  Dale  Alexander,  White  Heath; 
George  Moody,  La  Moille;  and  F.  E.  Weller,  Tuscola,  have  accredited 
brucellosis-free  Duroc  herds. 

If  you  are  raising  either  a  grade  or  a  purebred  herd,  you 
can  have  it  accredited  as  brucellosis-free.   First  you  must  enroll 
in  Illinois  Project  i046  for  control  of  swine  brucellosis.  Write 
to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Urbana  for  an  application 
blank  to  enroll  in  this  project. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  27,  195^ 

Dairymen  Cull  Low  Producers 

URBANA --Production  and  feed  records  helped  dairymen  en- 
rolled in  Illinois  dairy  herd  improvement  associations  cull  more  than 
9,000  cows  from  their  herds  last  year.  The  total  number  of  cows 
culled  was  9,292,  or  about  one-fifth  of  all  cows  tested. 

Leo  R.  Fryman,,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture^  says  nearly  half  of  this  total, 
or  ^,355  cows,  were  low,  inefficient  producers. 

Of  the  other  cows  removed  from  the  herds,  about  20  percent 
were  culled  because  of  disease,  and  l8  percent  were  sold  for  dairy 
purposes.   Mere  than  6  percent  died  during  the  year. 

DHIA  records  shows  that  fewer  cows  vrere  culled  during  the 
summer  pasture  season  than  during  any  other  season  cf  the  year.  Only 
l8  percent  were  sold  during  June,  July  and  August,  Fryman  says. 

Heaviest  culling  was  done  in  November,  when  dairymen  in 
most  parts  of  the  state  confine  their  cows  to  dairy  barns. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MY  28,  195^ 


Don't  Use  a  "Killer"  Burglar  Alarm 


URBANA --Using  guns,  dynamite  or  other  explosive  materials 
:  in  homemade  "burglar  alarms  can  be  a  fatal  mistake. 

Proof  of  this,  says  Gordon  McCleary,  executive  secretary  of 

I 

i:  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council,  is  the  recent  death  of  a  Montgomery 
county  farmer  who  vas  caught  in  a  shower  of  flying  metal  when  dyna- 
mite hidden  in  a  scrap-iron  pile  exploded. 

The  dynamite  had  been  put  in  the  pile  by  the  victim's  son 
during  his  father's  absence  from  the  farm.   It  was  originally  set  up 
to  frighten  would-be  gasoline  thieves.  Although  the  wires  to  the  cap 
had  been  disconnected,  the  dynamite  exploded  when  the  victim  tossed  a 
piece  of  scrap  metal  on  the  pile. 

The  farmer  died  within  half  an  hour  after  being  struck  in 
the  mouth  with  at  least  two  pieces  of  flying  metal. 

Similar  tragedies  have  occurred  when  guns  were  rigged  as 
burglar  alarms  and  "clever"  traps,  says  McCleary.  Even  though  you 
think  everyone  concerned  knows  of  the  alarm,  you're  taking  an  un- 
necessary chance.   If  you  need  a  burglar  alarm,  get  a  ready-made  one 
that  won't  turn  out  to  be  a  "killer." 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  28,  195^ 

Government  Nov  Selling  "Surplus"  Stocks 

A  vigorous  sales  program  to  sell  some  of  the  government- 
ovned  farm  products  seems  to  be  paying  off. 

L.  J.  Norton,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  says 
the  program  has  resulted  from  a  decision  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  it  has  to  sell  these  products  at  prices  people  will 

pay. 

"The  lesson  has  been  learned,"  Norton  states,  "that  the  way 

to  reduce  stocks  is  to  sell,  and  the  way  to  sell  is  to  price  products 

30  that  they  can  compete  in  the  markets  where  consumers  or  merchants 

buy. 

In  the  last  week  of  April,  the  government  sold  nearly  six 
million  bushels  of  corn,  ten  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  500  thou- 
sand bushels  of  oats,  all  at  the  market  price. 

Large  sales  of  dried  skim  milk  to  feed  mixers  at  three  and 
a  half  to  four  cents  a  pound  are  reported, Norton  says.  This  offer  is 
i!iade  at  a  time  when  soybean  meal  is  scarce  and  high  priced. 

From  July  1953  through  January  195^,  52  million  pounds  of 
fJ^ttonseed  oil  and  111  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  were  sold  abroad. 
Both  were  priced  to  sell,  and  linseed  oil  had  not  been  sold  abroad  in 
^ny  quantity  for  years.  At  the  same  time,  Norton  says,  private 
ti'aders  sold  more  tallow  and  soybeans  in  foreign  markets. 

The  U.S.D.A.  has  offered  to  sell  its  dairy  stocks  to  foreign 
Wers  at  world  prices.  At  the  same  time  it  has  moved  to  take  over 
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Government  Now  Selling  "Surplus'.'  Stocks  -  2 

fever  products  by  reducing  price  supports.  Recent  lower  butter  prices 
have  led  to  a  10  percent  increase  in  butter  use,  according  to  state- 
ments by  government  officials. 

Among  the  commodities  for  which  price  supports  have  been 
reduced  during  the  past  12  months  are  cottonseed,  soybeans,  beans, 
peas  and  manufactured  dairy  products. 
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Test  Soil  Before  Top-Dressing  Alfalfa 


URBANA — Test  your  soil  before  you  apply  fertilizer  top- 
dressing  to  your  alfalfa  fields.  Tests  will  show  whether  your  soil 
needs  the  fertilizer  and  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  plant  food  needed. 

Many  soils  do  not  have  enough  plant  food  to  grow  good 
alfalfa,  says  C.  M.  Linsley,  extension  soils  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Where  fertilizers  have 
not  been  applied  before  the  alfalfa  was  seeded,  they  can  be  put  on 
after  the  first  cutting  has  been  removed.  This  top-dressing  will 
usually  give  yields  a  good  boost. 

Fields  that  need  potash  can  be  top-dressed  safely  after  a 
cutting  has  been  removed,  Linsley  says.  The  potash  will  not  burn 
the  new  growth  if  the  leaves  are  dry.  If  leaves  are  wet  with  dew 
or  rain,  however,  some  of  the  potash  will  stick  and  burn  spots  on 
them. 

Phosphorus  applied  after  the  first  cutting  will  also  give 
a  worth-while  increase  in  yield  on  soils  needing  phosphorus,  Linsley 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  195^ 

Test  Soil  Before  Top-Dressing  Alfalfa  -2 

advises.  But  it  will  not  give  as  good  results  as  when  applied  ahead 
of  the  seeding. 

Alfalfa  will  not  need  nitrogen  fertilizers  as  a  top-dressing, 
Linsley  says.  Alfalfa  serves  as  a  nitrogen  factory  and  will  fix  much 
of  the  nitrogen  it  needs  from  the  air.   If  nitrogen  fertilizers  are 
added,  however,  the  legumes  will  use  this  nitrogen  rather  than  fixing 
the  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

There  is  no  one  fertilizer  that  is  best  to  use  for  alfalfa 
in  all  cases,  Linsley  advises.  Your  soil  tests  will  tell  you  the 
■best  kind  of  fertilizer  for  your  alfalfa,  and  also  the  amounts  needed. 
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Glean  and  Spray  Wheat  Storage  Space 


URBANA--A  thorough  clean-up  campaign  before  harvest  time 
l3  the  first  step  in  controlling  insect  damage  in  stored  wheat. 

Clean  all  grain  bins  and  machinery  thoroughly,  suggests 
Stevenson  Moore,  extension  entomologist  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey. 

Sweep  out  all  old  grain,  chaff,  and  dust  accumulated  in 
cracks  and  corners  of  every  bin.  Destroy  trash  and  other  debris  from 
the  bin  area,  and  clean  up  all  equipment  where  Insects  may  have 
lodged  or  laid  eggs.   It  is  usually  a  good  idea  to  feed  the  first 
fev  bushels  through  the  combine  to  livestock,  says  Moore. 

Then  follow  the  clean-up  by  spraying  the  bins.   Moore 

advises  spraying  floors  and  inside  and  outside  walls  with  a  DDT  or 

methoxychlor  spray.   Mix  2  quarts  of  a  25  percent  emulsifiable  con- 

,  centrate  in  h^   gallons  of  water,  or  2  pounds  of  the  50  percent  wettable 

■  powder  in  5  gallons  of  water.   Count  on  2  gallons  of  spray  for  every 
lOOO  square  feet  of  surface. 

,         Cleaning  and  spraying  are  more  than  half  the  battle  against 
the  insects,  says  Moore.   These  practices  will  prevent  or  greatly  re- 
duce later  infestations  in  stored  wheat  by  destroying  the  sources  of 
infestation. 
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Save  Alfalfa  Leaves  for  More  Protein 


URBANA--YOU  can  cut   next   winter's   protein  feed  bill  by 
putting  up  high-quality  alfalfa  hay  this   summer.     This  means  making 
hay  with  plenty  of  leaves. 

Leo  R.   Fryman,    University  of  Illinois   extension  dairy 
specialist,    says  much  of  the  protein  feed  purchased  by  dairymen  is 
used  to  replace  the  protein  value  of  leaves   lost   during  the  hay- 
making season. 

Alfalfa  leaves   contain  60  to  80  percent   of  the  protein  as 
well  as  60  percent  of  the  phosphorus  and  practically  all  of  the   cal- 
cium and  minerals  in  the  hay. 

Fryman  gives  the  following  example  of  the  loss  of  leaves   in 
making  alfalfa  hay.     Three  tons  of  high-quality  No.    1  hay  have  a 
feeding  value  equal  to  one  ton  of  linseed  oil  meal  plus   one  ton  of 
ear  corn.     This  hay  would  have  a  present-day  value  of  approximately 
$1^0. 

After  being  rained  on  and  overexposed  to  drying  weather, 
a  similar  amount   of  hay  had  shrunk  to   1.8  tons.     The  weather  changed 
the  alfalfa  from  No.    1  to  poor-quality,   No.    3  grade  hay.     The   1.8 
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Save  Alfalfa  Leaves  for  More  Protein  -  2 


tons  were  equal  in  feeding  value  to  only  900  pounds  of  linseed  oil 
meal  and  1,300  pounds  of  corn.     The  value  of  the  hay  had  dropped 
from  about   $l4o  to  around  $70. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  and  feeding  value  of  the  two 
hays  was  due  to  loss  of  the  leaves,   Fryman  says.     He  suggests   setting 
up  your  hay-making  operations  to   save  as  many  of  the   leaves  as 
possible. 

Cut   early  to   get  alfalfa  with  a  high  protein  content.     A 
good  time  to   cut    is  when  the   crop  is  from  l/lO  to   1/2   in  bloom. 
Alfalfa  contains  about   20  percent   protein  at   the  bud  stage,   but   only 
about   14  percent  at   full  bloom. 

Keep  the  time  required  for  field-curing  to  a  minimum, 
Fryman  advises.     The  time  needed  for  field-curing  can  be  reduced 
by  using  hay  crushers  or  barn-drying  systems.     Reducing  the  time 
between  cutting  and   storing  will  mean  less  weather  or  rain  damage 
to  the  hay  and  more  leaves   saved. 
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Horseback  Ride  May  End  In  Fall 


URBANA- -Horses — the  riding  kind,  that  is--are  still  plenti- 
ful in  Illinois,  judging  from  the  number  of  injuries  they  cause. 

For  example,  within  one  week  three  southern  Illinois  resi- 
dents were  injured  in  falls  from  horses.  One  woman's  back  was 
fractured;  an  11-year-old  girl  required  20  stitches  in  her  face  and  had 
both  her  arms  broken;  and  a  5-year-old  boy  fractured  his  left  arm. 

Many  injuries  like  these  occur  when  the  horse  is  fright- 
ened, says  Gordon  McCleary,  University  of  Illinois  extension  safety 
specialist.   Sometimes,  too,  a  horse  is  too  "frisky"  for  its  rider 
to  handle.  This  is  especially  true  with  children. 

If  you're  an  inexperienced  rider,  pick  a  horse  that's 
gentle.  And  pick  your  place  to  ride  carefully.  Horses  are  fright- 
ened by  any  sudden  or  unfamiliar  sound  or  object. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  195^ 

Calibrate  Crop  Sprayer  for  Each  Field 

URBANA--You'll  need  to  calibrate  your  row-crop  sprayer  for 
each  field. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  ground  condi- 
tions may  vary  enough  from  field  to  field  to  cause  the  speed  of  the 
tractor  to  vary  even  though  you  leave  the  throttle  setting  the  same. 

When  you  apply  weed  killers.  Bowers  points  out,  it's  very 
important  that  you  apply  them  at  the  correct  rate  to  prevent  serious 
damage  to  your  crops. 

To  calibrate  your  equipment.  Bowers  suggests  that  you  first 
make  test  runs  with  clean  water  and  with  the  sprayer  set  at  the  manu- 
facturer's recommended  pressure.  Make  one  complete  round  in  the  field 
you  intend  to  spray,  and  then  measure  the  water  used  to  the  nearest 
half-gallon  by  refilling  the  tank. 

Bowers  says  four  miles  an  hour  is  a  good  speed  to  use.   Re- 
member the  gear  you  use,  and  mark  the  throttle  setting. 

To  calculate  how  much  acreage  you  sprayed  in  one  round,  mul- 
tiply the  width  of  the  sprayer  by  the  distance  you  traveled  in  feet, 
and  divide  by  43,560.   Divide  the  amount  of  water  needed  to  refill  the 
tank  by  the  acreage  sprayed  to  get  the  rate  of  application  in  gallons 
per  acre. 

If  you  find  that  the  rate  of  application  is  more  than  you 
^eed,  advance  the  throttle  one  notch  and  make  another  test  round.   If 
you  are  not  putting  enough  spray  material  on  the  ground,  slow  down  a 

I  little. 
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Farm  TV  Features   Poultry  Culling 


URBANA--A  hen  that    isn't    laying  any  eggs   can  produce  a 
good-sized  basket   of  them  in  a  month  if  you  give  her  a   little  more 
feed  than   she  needs   to   maintain  her  own  body. 

Don  Bray,   poultry   specialist   at   the  University  of   Illinois, 
will  show     you  how  much  it    costs  to   keep  a   cull  hen,   and  how  you  can 
recognize  one,    on  the  College  of  Agriculture  television  program 
June  7. 

The  College  presents    "Farming  Today"  Monday  through  Friday 
at  12:45  p.m.,    onWCIA,    channel  3,   Champaign.     Timely   information 
from  the  field  of  agriculture   is   presented  by  members  of  the  resi- 
dent and  extension  staffs. 

On  other   shows  next   week,    specialists  will   show  how  a 
blower  can  move  your  feed,    June  8;    how  to   control  weeds    in  corn, 
June  9;    how  the   current   grain  market   looks,  June   10;    and  they'll  give 
some  tips  on  enrolling  in  vocational  agriculture,    June   11. 
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Corn  Can  Help  to  Protect  New  Waterways 

URBANA--Corn  seeded  at  the  rate  of  2-3  bushels  an  acre  will 
give  good  emergency  cover  to  new  waterways  this  summer. 

B.  F.  Muirheid,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  you'll  still 
need  to  give  new  watervrays  protection  against  heavy  rains. 

It  may  be  too  late  this  year  to  seed  the  grasses  that  you 
eventually  want  in  your  new  waterway  if  you  lost  the  first  seeding 
during  the  past  dry  month  or  so.  A  temporary  corn  planting  will 
give  you  the  protection  you  still  may  need  if  one  heavy  rain  should 
come  along. 

Of  course,  you  wouldn't  expect  any  grain  from  corn  planted 
at  such  a  dense  rate,  Muirheid  says.  But  you  can  cut  it  for  forage 
for  stock.  Or  you  can  use  it  for  mulch  when  fall  seeding  time  rolls 
around . 

Other  emergency  seedlngs  you  can  use  instead  of  corn  are 
oats  or  rye  grass.   Seeding  legumes  is  not  desirable,  Muirheid  points 
out,  because  they  tend  to  loosen  the  soil  and  increase  the  hazard  of 
'  erosion  when  runoff  occurs. 

If  you  seed  corn  for  cover,  you  can  use  screenings  or  any 
other  low- cost  seed  you  can  find.   Cost  may  determine  what  seeding 
you  use. 

For  more  information  on  grass  waterways  and  seedings,  see 
your  county  farm  adviser  or  write  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ur- 

bana,  for  a  copy  of  Circular  593,  "Grass  or  Gullies." 
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Heavier  Potash  Applications  Now  Recommended 

URBANA--Soil  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have 
upped  their  potash  recommendations  for  soils  that  show  potassium  defi- 
ciency. The  result  will  be  more  available  potassium  in  the  soil  to 
provide  for  maximum  crop  yields. 

These  new  recommendations  follow  the  demands  of  higher  yield 
levels.  At  the  same  time  they  are  expected  to  increase  reserve  potas- 
sium. 

The  Illinois  test  for  available  potassium  was  first  developed 
by  R.  H.  Bray  of  the  University  of  Illinois  more  than  20  years  ago. 
S.  W.  Melsted,  also  of  the  University,  and  Bray  together  have  revised 
the  test  recommendations. 

To  point  out  the  difference  in  the  potash  recommendations, 
C.  M.  Linsley,  soils  extension  specialist  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, gives  the  following  example  of  a  soil  testing  low  in  available 
potassium: 

At  old  rates,  270  pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  of  potash  was 

recommended  for  a  four-year  rotation.  The  revised  recommendations, 

however,  call  for  400  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer,  an  increase  of 

130  pounds  per  acre, 
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Heavier  Potash  Applications  Nov  Recommended  -  2 

And  for  soils  showing  a  slight  amount  of  available  potas- 
sium, the  new  recommendations  call  for  300  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
over  the  four-year  period.  This  is  an  increase  of  l8o  pounds  over  the 
original  recommendations. 

These  changes  do  not  mean  that  the  old  recommendations  were 
vrong,  Linsley  says.  Those  amounts  vero  sufficient  for  the  level  of 
production  on  most  farms  and  vrere  considerably  lai'ger  than  many  farm- 
ers have  been  willing  or  able  to  use. 

But  they  were  not  sufficient  for  the  higher  yield  levels  ex- 
pected now,  and  they  were  not  enough  to  build  up  an  adequate  supply  of 
available  potash  in  the  soil. 

The  revised  recommendations  will  be  used  by  80  county  soil- 
testing  laboratories  and  by  commercial  soil-testing  laboratories  that 
are  cooperating  with  the  University  of  Illinois  soil  testing  labora- 
tory. 
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Push  Your  Pigs  for  an  Early  Market 


URBANA--Hot,  uncomfortable  hogs  in  summer  may  need  up  to 
three  times  as  much  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain  as  hogs  that  are  kept 
cool  and  comfortable. 

A.  H.  Jensen,  of  the  swine  division  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  plenty  of  clean  water  and  shade 
will  help  to  keep  your  hogs  "on  the  go"  toward  early  markets  during 
hot  weather. 

Provide  enough  waterers  to  give  every  pig  an  even  break, 

Jensen  suggests.  Lots  of  fresh  water  will  help  them  withstand  the 

high  temperatures.   Sanitary  hog  wallows  and  natural  or  temporary 

I  shade  will  also  help  pigs  put  on  efficient  gains. 

Self-feeding  a  balanced  ration  will  insure  the  animals  of 
getting  all  the  protein,  vitamins,  minerals  and  salt  they  need  to  keep 
them  gaining  fast.   An  antibiotic  growth  stimulant  may  hasten  their 
growth. 

Help  the  smaller  pigs  get  ready  for  market  by  dividing  your 
feeder  pigs  into  uniform  weight  groups,  Jensen  suggests.   Keep  a  close 
watch  for  disease  so  that  you  can  stop  it  right  away. 

It ' s  a  good  idea  to  have  water,  shade  and  feed  close  to- 
gether to  cut  down  the  need  for  pigs  to  move  around  in  the  hot  sun. 
Also,  don't  overcrowd  and  don't  drive  hogs  unnecessarily. 
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Treated  Poles  Work  Best   In  Farm  Buildings 


URBANA- -Treating  the  poles  you  use   in  a  pole-type  farm 
building  will  give  you  a  long-lasting  economical  building. 

C,    S.  Walters,    forestry  department,   and  Deane  G,    Carter, 
agricultural  engineer,   both  at   the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,   point  out   that  you  can  keep  costs  down  by  cutting 
the  poles  out   of  your  own  farm  woodland. 

But  most  native  poles  will  limit  a  building's  life  to 
about   15  years.     With  treated  commercial  poles  your  building  will 
likely  last   for  30  years  or  more. 

Although  you  could  lengthen  the  life  of  home-grown  poles 
by  treatment,    it   is  generally  not  practical  to  try  to  home-treat 
^   native  poles  because  of  the   size  of  the  container  you'd  need  for  the 
chemical.     Better  set   untreated  poles  on  a   concrete  footing  that 

'   extends  above  the  ground  level,  Walters  and  Carter  say. 

For  most   pole-type  farm  buildings   it's  best   to  buy  poles 
[   that  have  been  pressure-treated  full  length  according  to  the   speci- 
'    flcations  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers  association.     You  can  order 
them  at  your  local   lumber  yard  or  at  a  wood-treating  plant. 

!  For  more   information  and  farm  building  plans,   ask  your 

county  farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  Circular  666  and  a   list   of  pole- 
frame  building  plans.     Or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  JUNE  J ,    195^ 

County  Farm  Advisers  Hold  Summer  Conference 

URBANA--More  than  250  of  the  state's  farm  advisers  and 
assistant  advisers  vlll  attend  the  annual  Summer  Conference  for 
Agricultural  Extension  Workers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  this 
veek . 

The  conference  opens  Wednesday  afternoon  and  continues 
I  through  Friday  noon.  During  the  three  days  the  advisers  will  review 
the  latest  research  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Problems  connected  with  current  extension  edu- 
cational programs  will  also  be  discussed. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  advisers  will  study  the  latest 
information  on  insect  pest  control,  animal  and  poultry  diseases  and 
improvements  in  meat -type  hog  production. 

On  Thursday  research  work  on  soils,  crops  and  engineering 
will  be  featured  in  the  morning  session.  The  afternoon  will  be  de- 
voted to  reports  of  research  work  dealing  with  dairy,  beef  cattle  and 
swine . 

Additional  phases  of  soils  research  will  be  reviewed 

Friday  morning.  This  program  will  be  followed  by  an  important  session 

on  marketing  problems. 

Three  guest  speakers  will  conclude  the  conference.   Director 
Stillman  J.  Stanard  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
review  the  brucellosis  eradication  program.  A  report  on  land-use  air- 
lifts will  be  made  by  Joseph  K.  McLaughlin,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics;  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  will  outline  the  current  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  8,  195^ 


Low  Egg  Quality  Brings  Low  Prices 


URBANA-- Illinois  farmers  last  year  received  6.2  cents  a 
dozen  less  for  their  eggs  than  the  average  U.S.  price  of  47.6  cents. 

And  they  got  almost  50  percent  less  than  the  60.9-cent 
average  price  received  by  egg  producers  in  the  highest  state,  ac- 
cording to  Don  Bray,  extension  poult ryman  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

Main  reason  for  lower  Illinois  egg  prices.  Bray  says,  is 
generally  poor  quality  of  eggs  marketed.  And  the  place  to  start 
in  improving  Illinois  egg  quality  is  with  the  producers,  since  it's 
impossible  to  restore  interior  egg  quality  once  it's  lost. 

Confine  the  laying  flock  and  sell  the  roosters,  the 
poultry  specialist  suggests.   Confined  hens  produce  better  quality 
eggs  with  uniformly  light  yolk  color.   Unfertilized  eggs  keep  their 
quality  much  better  than  fertilized  eggs. 

Clean  out  the  nests  when  they  need  it,  and  keep  the  litter 
^ry  and  clean.   Then  gather  the  eggs  at  least  twice  a  day  in  wire 
baskets,  and  cool  them  right  away.   Finally,  market  eggs  at  least 
twice  a  week. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    JUNE  8,    195^ 

June  Critical  Time   In  Egg  Prices 

URBANA--June   Is  a   critical  time  for  egg  prices,  as  the 
market  adjusts   from  the  flush  springtime   supply  to  the   short,    hot- 
weather  supply. 

Here's  how  Emer  Broadbent,    poultry  marketing  specialist   at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    explains   it.      Egg- 
breaking  plants  are  now  shutting  down  as  the   supply  dwindles,   and  for 
a  few  weeks  prices  will  be  a   little   lower.      The  plants  process  the 
surplus  eggs  of  the  spring  season  and   store  them  for  the   slack  season. 

When  hot   weather  hits,    the   supply  will  drop.     That    should 
cause  a   sharp  rise   in  prices.      But  at   the   same  time,   Broadbent   ex- 
plains,   the   low  quality  of  many  eggs   coming  to  market   will  act  as  a 
brake  on  prices. 

So  what  will  happen  is  that   prices  of  graded  eggs  will  rise 
sharply  and  will  continue  to  rise  until  October,   while  current-receipt 
prices  will   not   rise   so  much. 

Most   producers  won't   be  able  to   take  advantage  of  the  high 
prices,   Broadbent   explains.     They  won't   be  getting  enough  eggs   in  the 
hot-weather  to  develop  quality  egg  cutlets.     But   they  can  plan  to 
take  advantage  of  the  hot -weather  market   next  year  by  buying  chicks 
early  enough  to  get   their  high  production  in  the  high  price  months. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  9,  195^ 


College  of  Agriculture  to  Hold  "Open  House " 

URBANA--Farm  families  and  anyone  else  who  is  interested 
in  seeing  the  inside  workings  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  three  open  house 
tours  this  summer. 

Dates  are  Wednesday,  June  30;  Friday,  July  30 ^  and  Tuesday, 
August  31*   Families  are  especially  welcome. 

Three  separate  dates  have  been  selected  this  year,  college 
officials  says,  so  that  all  who  wish  can  visit  the  University  farms 
and  facilities.  These  dates  will  also  let  visitors  who  attend  all 
three  see  various  stages  in  the  development  of  crops,  livestock  and 
other  experimental  work. 

Organized  tours  of  the  college  will  start  each  day  at  9  a.m, 
CST  (10  a.m.  DST)  at  the  Morrow  Plots  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  Street 
and  Gregory  Drive,  Urbana.  On  rainy  days  visitors  will  report  to 
Room  135^  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory,  located  at  the  same  corner. 

Tours  will  include  visits  to  the  Morrow  Plots,  the  oldest 
soil  experiment  field  in  the  U.  S.,  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory, 
Horticulture  greenhouses  and  plots,  Agricultural  Engineering  Research 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   9,    195^ 

Open  House   -   2 

[Laboratory,  Agronomy  South  Farm  with  its  experiments  in  field  crops 
and  soils,  special  tillage  experiments  and  informal  visits  to  the 
dairy,  beef,  swine,  horse  and  sheep  barns. 

Guided  tours  are  scheduled  to  end  at  4  p.m.  DST,  but  visitors 
ill  be  invited  to  stay  and  inspect  the  buildings  and  facilities  as 
long  as  they  wish.   Families  are  urged  to  bring  a  picnic  basket  and 
lunch  at  Illini  Grove,  the  picnic  area  on  the  campus.  Others  will 
find  lunch  available  at  the  Illini  Union  building  or  in  nearby  res- 
taurant s . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   9,    195^ 

Tenants  List  Ways  to    Improve  Leases 

URBANA- -Tenants  think  farm  lease  arrangements   could  be 
improved,   and  112  of  them  have  told  how  in  a   survey  in  northeastern 
Illinois. 

F,    J.   Reiss,   University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,    reports 
that  the   suggestions  fall  under  five  headings--more   security,   better 
arrangements   for  making  farm  improvements,   better  ways   for   sharing 
expense,   more  flexible  cash  rents  and  a   chance  to   climb  the  tenure 
ladder . 

For  more   security,   tenants  want   written  leases,    both  to 
protect   their  interests  and  to  give  a  better  base  for  working  re- 
lations.    They  also  want   to   stay  on  farms   longer  and  to  be  able  to 
rest  assured  that  they  can. 

Many  tenants  would  like  to   fix  up  things  around  the  farm. 
And  they  would   if  they  knew  they   could   stay  long  enough  to   get   their 
value  back  or  that  they  would  be  paid  for  them  when  they  left. 

Expense   sharing,   between  landlord  and  tenant,    is   compli- 
cated at  best,   and  Reiss   says  that    is  another  thing  many  tenants 
feel  needs  to  be   improved. 

Falling  farm  prices  have   created  a  problem  for  cash-rent 

farmers.      They  would  rather  have  their  rent  based  on  bushels  of  corn 

or  gallons  of  milk  than  on  dollars,    especially  now  that   farm  dollars 
^re  a  little   scarcer. 

And  like  everyone  else,   Reiss   says,   tenants  want   a   chance 
^0  better  themselves,   to  move  to  a  better  position  on  the  tenancy 
'oale  and  eventually  either  to  own  a  farm  or  to  own  all   it   takes  to 
operate  one. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JUNE  11,  195^ 


Give  Corn  Needed  Nitrogen  by  olde-Dressings 

^m  URBANA--If  you  think  your  cropping  system  has  left  your 

^oil  with  a  short  supply  of  nitrogen,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
ii  get  good  results  from  side-dressing  your  corn. 

L.  B.  Miller,  soil  fertility  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  says  nitrogen  side-dressings  usually  give  best  results 
on  soils  that  have  been  depleted  of  nitrogen  by  poor  rotations.   In 
addition,  corn  that  is  being  grown  on  the  soil  for  the  second  year 
may  show  a  good  response  to  the  nitrogen. 

But  Miller  warns  not  to  expect  a  big  increase  in  yields  if 
your  corn  follows  a  good  growth  of  legumes  that  has  been  plowed  under 
or  has  had  a  heavy  application  of  manure.   In  these  cases  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  already  in  the  soil  will  probably  be  adequate  for  top 
yields. 

Experiments  on  University  of  Illinois  soil  experiment  fields 
show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  to 
get  good  results.  Largest  returns  per  dollar  invested  have  come  from 
side-dressing  corn  at  the  rate  of  40  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  The  nitrogen  was  applied  at  the  second  or  third  cultivation. 
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FOR  RELEASE   FRIDAY,    JUNE   11,    195^ 

Nitrogen  -  2 

In  applying  the  nitrogen.  Miller  suggests  placing  the 
fertilizers  at  a  distance  of  10  to  12  inches  from  the  corn  row.  Put 
the  fertilizer  into  the  soil,  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  the  corn  roots 

Results  obtained  from  using  the  different  nitrogen  carriers 
have  been  very  similar.   If  several  typ^s  are  available,  choose  the 
one  that  will  cost  you  the  least  per  pound  of  actual  nitrogen  applied 
to  the  soil. 

Even  though  nitrogen  side-dressings  usually  give  good  re- 
sults, a  numbar  of  factors  ma.y  limit  crop  response.  The  factors  that 
may  cause  poor  results  are  s6;vore  drought,  a  poor  stand  of  corn,  poor 
drainage,  poor  soil  tilth  and  deficiencies  of  other  plant  nutrients. 
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FOx^   RELEASE  SATURDAY,    JUNE   12,    195^ 


Use  Power  Take-off  Shields  ard  Live  Longer 

UR3ANA --Before  195^  ^''as  two  weeks  old,  one  Illinois  farmer 
had  been  injured  and  another  killed  in  accidents  with  power  take-off 
shafts . 

Such  needless  tragedies,    says  Wendell  Bowers,    University  of 
Illinois  agricultural  engineer,   will  probably  take  an  upturn  during 
the  hay  and  grain  harvesting  season.     Yet   power  take-off  accidents 
can  be  prevented  by    simply  making  use  of  shields  provided  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Shields  are  now  standardized   so  that   they'll  fit   every  make 
of  tractor.   Bowers   says.     And  machinery  manufacturers  have  gone  an- 
other step  toward  protecting  the  farmer  by  making   "non-removable" 
shields.     These  can't  be  taken  off  without   taking  the  universal    joint 
apart , 

The  biggest   problem- -and  the  one  that   manufacturers   can't 
do  anything  about --is  the  millions  of  implements  with  removable 
shields.     On  these,    it's  up  to  the  farmer  to   see  that   the   shields 
are  in  place. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    JUNE   15,    195^ 


Electric  Drill  Can  Power  Small  Grain  Auger 


URBANA — A  good  half-Inch  rated  electric  drill  can  be  a  big 
labor-saver  when  It   comes  to  handling  grain  on  the  farm  this   summer. 

Prank  Andrew,   extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  there  are  some  new 
small  portable  grain  augers  now  on  the  market  that   can  be  powered  by 
an  electric  drill. 

Some  farmers  planning  more  grain  storage  this  year  may  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  a   lot   of   shoveling  is   involved  between  the 
combine  and  the  bin,  Andrew  says.     Especially  in  hot   weather  it ' s  a 
good  idea  to  use  powered  equipment   to  move  grain.     With  it  you  can 
avoid  scooping  and  lots  of  other  back-breaking  work. 

A  half-inch  electric  drill  is  a  good  piece  of  equipment   to 
have  on  a  farm  anyway,   the  engineer  points  out,   because   it    is  useful 
for  keeping  machinery  in  condition.     But   it   can  be  more  valuable 
teamed  with  a   small  auger  to  unload  your  grain  from  the  wagon  into 
a  bin  or  to  move  it   from  the  bin  back  into  the  wagon. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       •       COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    JUNE  16",    195^ 


Average  School  Child  Needs  More  Milk 


URBANA--The  average  school  child  gets  far  less  milk  than  is 
considered  adequate  in  ten  Illinois  counties  in  the  St.   Louis  milk- 
shed,   even  though  consumption  in  these  counties  is  well  above  the 
state  average. 

According  to  a  tabulation  by  the  University  of  Illinois, 
consumption  per  student   ranged  from  l4.8  quarts  a  year  in  Monroe 
county  to  24.3  quarts  in  Montgomery  county. 

Farm  economist  R.  W.  Bartlett   of  the  University  says  the 
state  average  is  14  quarts  of  milk  per  student   per  year,   but  nutri- 
tionists  claim  that   school  children  need  45  quarts  a  year  during 
school  hours.     That  amounts  to  half  a  pint  a  day,   which  is  the  amount 
allowed  under  the  state-federal  school  lunch  program. 

The  tabulation  shows  other  counties  rating  as  follows: 
Bond  23.4  quarts;    Madison,   22.5  quarts;    Clinton,    19.4  quarts;    Pike, 
18.9  quarts;    Moultrie,    I8.O  quarts;    Perry,    I7.I  quarts;   Washington, 
16.2  quarts;    and  Coles,    I5.3   quarts. 

Data  for  these  counties  were  tabulated  in  preparation  for 

the  More  Milk  in  Schools   Program. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    JUI^E   l6,    195^ 

Cutting  Red  Clover  Hay  for  Most   Protein 

URBANA--you  vill  get   the  most  pounds  of  protein  per  acre 
if  you  cut  your  red  clover  when  It   Is   In  the  one-half  to  full-bloom 
stage.      Cutting  at   this  time  will  also   give  you  the  maximum  amount 
of  hay. 

J.   C.   Hackleman,   extension  agronomist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  red  clover  has  a  lower  per- 
centage of  protein  at  the  one-half  to  full-bloom  stage  than  earlier 
in  the  season,   but  the  increased  yields   will  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  in  protein  content. 

U.S.D.A.    experiments   show  that   red  clover  cut  at   the  bud 
stage  produced  about   1,500  pounds  of  hay  per  acre,   with  a  protein 
content   of  22  percent.     When  similar  hay  was   cut  at   the  one-half- 
bloom  stage,   the  protein  content  had  dropped  to  about   16  percent. 
But  the  yield  had   jumped  to  3*000  pounds  an  acre. 

This  extra  yield  boosted  the  total  protein  per  acre  from 
350  pounds  to   48o  pounds.     Hay  at   full-bloom  produced  more  pounds 
of  hay,   but   it   carried  slightly  less  total  protein  and  was  less 
palatable. 

Hackleman  points  out   that    some  of  the  advantage   in  extra 
protein  from  later  cuttings  may  be  lost   when  livestock  refuse  to   eat 
some  of  the  woody,    stemmy  material.     The  early   cuttings  are  more 
palatable,  and  livestock  will  refuse  less  of  the  hay.     When  weather 
permits,  cutting  time  will  therefore  depend  largely  on  whether  you 

want  best   quality  hay  or  maximum  amount   of  hay  and  protein. 
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Radio    News 


IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    JUNE    I'J ,    195^ 


Don't  Gamble  Life  by  Trusting  Bull 


URBANA--Plve   Illinois  farmers  trusted  their  bulls  for  the 
last  time  in  1953,   according  to  J.   G.   Cash,   extension  dairy   specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.     And  another  24  farmers  were  seriously 
Injured  in  accidents  with  bulls. 

One  such  fatal  accident  occurred  recently  in  Kankakee 
county.     The  bull,    running  with  the  cows   in  the  pasture,   gored  its 
ovner  to  death  and  dragged  his  body  175  feet. 

The  excellent   safety  record  on  many  farms  where  safety 
bull  pens  and  breeding  stalls  are  used  shows  that  bulls  can  be 
handled  safely.     Visit  one  of  these  farms  and  you'll  see  bulls 
kept   in  sturdy  pens,   not   in  a  poorly  fenced  lot  or  ranging    loose. 

In  leading  bulls  on  the  farm,    says  Cash,   use  either  a 
staff  or  two  rope  leads,   with  a  man  on  each  one. 

Children  especially   should  be  taught   that   the  bull-pen 
is  "out  of  bounds."     And  remember  this:     Your  son  will   imitate  you 
in  handling  livestock.     A   good  example   is  worth  a  lot   of  words. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,    JUKE   17,    195^ 

Malathion  Sprays  Give  Better  Control  of  Flies 

URBANA--Hou3ef lies   change  with  the  times--they  readily  be- 
come resistant  to   insecticides  that   have  been  developed  to  control 
them.      Sprays  that   you  used  in  the  past   now  give  little  control. 

The  best   insecticide  available  for  use  against   flies  at 
present   is  malathion,    says  Steve  Moore,    extension  entomologist   of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey. 
Malathion  used  as  a  residual   spray  in  dairy  barns  and  other  farm 
buildings  will  give  good  control  where  older  sprays,    such  as  DDT, 
methoxychlor,   lindane,   chlordane,   toxaphena     or  dieldrin,   have  be- 
come  ineffective. 

Add  one  gallon  of  50  percent  malathion  emulsion  concentrate 
and  10  to  20  pounds  of  sugar  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Spray  this  mix- 
ture on  all  fly-roosting  surfaces   in  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 

To  get   good  results  from  insecticides,   destroy  fly-breeding 
areas  by  keeping  barns  and  livestock  pens   clean  and  free  from  manure. 
With  good   sanitation  you  can  expect   malathion  to  give  effective  con- 
trol for  three  weeks,    says  Moore.     The   spray  will  probably  give 
effective  control  for  two  weeks  with  moderate   sanitation,   but    for 
only  about   one  week  under  poor  sanitary  conditions. 

Although  malathion  is   less  toxic  to   farm  animals  than  DDT, 
protect   feeds,    feeding  troughs,   water  cups  and  tanks  to  avoid  con- 
tamination. 
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Radio    News 


DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JUNE  18,  195^ 


Guest  Day  For  Prospective  Students 


URBANA- -Nearly  1,000  prospective  students  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  have  been  invited  to  attend  a 
special  Agricultural  Student  Guest  Day  on  the  University  campus  Mon- 
day, June  28. 

Assistant  Dean  C.  D.  Smith  has  issued  a  special  letter  of 
Invitation  to  all  the  young  men  vho  have  been  receiving  a  series  of 
Information  letters  about  the  study  programs  of  the  college.  At  the 
same  time  he  urges  any  other  high  school  graduate  who  is  considering 
entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  this  fall  to  attend  Guest  Day. 

The  day's  program  will  start  at  10  a.m.  (DST)  in  the  Stock 
Pavilion  on  south  campus.  During  the  day  prospective  students  will 
tour  the  college  farms,  laboratories  and  buildings.  They  will  meet 
future  classmates  and  college  Instructors   A  series  of  exhibits  are 
being  planned  that  will  portray  important  phases  of  research,  ex- 
tension and  teaching  work  in  the  college. 

For  students  with  definite  plans  for  entering  college  this 
fall,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  obtain  needed  information  on 
study  programs,  housing,  fees,  entrance  requirements  and  employment 
opportunities. 

Young  men  who  would  like  more  information  about  the  June  28 
Guest  Day  may  write  to  C.  D.  Smith,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana . 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JUNE  l8,  195^ 

2.4-D  Sprays  Kill  Weeds  in  Cornfields 

URBANA- -Spraying  vith  2,4-D  may  be  the  answer  to  your  weed 
problem  if  wet  weather  has  made  it  difficult  to  control  weeds  in  your 
cornfields  by  cultivation. 

Fred  W.  Sllfe,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  says 
2,4-D  will  kill  many  broad-leafed  weeds  commonly  found  in  cornfields. 
But  he  recommends  using  it  only  when  you  cannot  kill  the  weeds  by 
careful  cultivation.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  some  danger  to  corn 
in  using  2,4-D. 

Slife  says  you  can  use  2,4-D  on  corn  until  it  begins  to 
tassel.  On  corn  over  12  inches  tall,  use  nozzle  extensions  to  put 
the  spray  down  on  the  weeds  and  at  the  same  time  keep  as  much  off  the 
corn  plants  as  possible. 

There  are  two  types  of  2,4-D  you  can  use,  the  ester  type 
and  the  amine  type.  Use  i   pound  of  acid  of  the  ester  or  J  pound  of 
acid  of  the  amine  type  per  acre.  These  are  maximum  rates  and  should 
be  followed  carefully  to  avoid  serious  damage  to  the  corn. 

The  most  severe  type  of  injury  caused  by  2,4-D  is  stalk 

brittleness.   If  a  storm  occurs,  or  if  you  cultivate  the  corn  before 

the  brittleness  disappears,  you  may  get  serious  stalk  breakage. 

Another  use  for  2,4-D  sprays  is  to  control  weeds  following 
the  last  cultivation.   If  you  expect  a  dense  growth  of  weeds  after  the 
corn  has  been  laid  by,  apply  1  pound  of  2,4-D  acid  per  acre  directly 
to  the  soil  by  boom  extensions.  This  will  serve  as  a  pre-emergence 
spray  following  cultivation. 


Weeds  that  2,4-D  will  control  are  velvet  leaf,  jimson  weed, 

twee( 
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cocklebur,   pig  weed,   annual  smartweed,   horse  weed,   horsenettles    ^nd 
Canada  thistles. 
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Radio    News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  195^ 


New  Circulars  Stress  Control  of  Farm  Insects 

URBANA- -Up-to-date  information  that  vill  help  you  in  your 
battle  against  farm  insects  is  presented  in  tvo  circulars  recently 
published  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

One  circular  deals  with  control  of  houseflies  on  the  farm. 
Proper  sanitation  around  farm  buildings  is  stressed,  along  with  di- 
rections for  using  residual  sprays  and  baits.  This  material  is 
covered  in  Circular  722,  entitled  "Housefly  Control  on  the  Farm." 

The  second  circular  will  serve  as  a  guide  if  you  are  plan- 
ning to  store  wheat  on  your  farm  this  year.  This  publication,  Cir- 
cular 723,  entitled  "Protect  Your  Stored  Grain  From  Insects,"  out- 
lines a  five- step  program  to  follow  in  storing  grain.  Directions  for 
mixing  and  using  protective  powders  and  fumigants  are  included. 

Both  circulars  have  been  prepared  by  H.  B.  Petty  and  Steve 
Moore,  extension  entomologists  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
State  Natural  History  Survey,   Copies  may  be  obtained  from  county 
farm  advisers  or  upon  request  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture. 
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IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    JUNE  21,    195^ 


Small  Amounts  of  Nitrogen  Give  Best  Results 


URBANA--YOU  will  get   the  biggest   returns  from  each  dollar 
invested  in  nitrogen  as  a   side-dressing  for  corn  if  you  apply  the 
nitrogen  in  small  amounts. 

Experiments   conducted  on  the  Agronomy  Farm  at  the  University 
of  Illinois   show  that   applying  35  pounds  of  nitrogen  increased  yields 
more  for  each  pound  of  nitrogen  than  applying  heavier  rates.     The 
tests  compared  the  results  of  nitrogen  side-dressing  when  applied  at 
the  rate  of  35,   70,   and  105  pounds  per  acre  on  ground  planted  to 
third-year  corn. 

L.   B.   Miller,    soil  fertility  specialist   at  the  University  of 
Illinois,    says  the  1952  tests   show  that   each  2.7  pounds  of  nitrogen 
gave  an  increase  of  one  bushel  of  corn  when  applied  at   the  35-Pound 
rate.      In  the  70-  and  105-pound  treatments,    5  pounds  of  nitrogen  was 
required  for  each  one-bushel  increase   in  yields.     The  results  obtained 
in  these  tests   showed  an  exceptionally  high  response  to  nitrogen. 
The  increase  per  pound  of  nitrogen  was  about   twice  as  great   as   in 
results  obtained  under  similar  conditions   in  other  years. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    JUNE  21,    195^ 


Nitrogen  -  2 

Miller  says  you  can  expect  side -dressings  to  give  best 
results  on  soils  that  have  a  short  supply  of  nitrogen.  These  vould 
include  soils  which  have  been  depleted  of  nitrogen  by  poor  rotations 
or  on  which  corn  is  being  grown  for  the  second  year  or  more. 

Corn  that  is  ready  for  the  final  cultivation  can  be  side- 
dressed  safely  if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  cutting  the  roots.  Corn- 
fields that  are  weedy,  have  poor  stands  or  are  growing  under  poor 
drainage  or  soil  tiltt)  conditions  are  not  good  risks  for  side-dressing 
even  if  the  nitrogen  level  is  low. 
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Radio    News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  22,  195^ 


Keep  Cattle  and  Swine  Separated  For  Brucellosis  Control 

URBANA--Have  you  any  brucellosis  on  your  farm?  If  so,  you 
von't  vant  to  put  your  cattle  and  swine  in  the  same  pasture  this  sum- 
mer, says  Dr.  H,  S.  Bryan  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Infected  swine  can  pass  this  serious  disease  to  cattle, 
which  in  turn  can  give  it  back  to  swine.  The  results  can  be  dis- 
astrous to  your  farm  operation.  Milk  production  may  go  down,  infected 
animals  may  abort  or  have  weak  offspring  and  you  yourself  may  devel- 
op a  case  of  undulant  fever  from  handling  these  infected  animals. 

Your  veterinarian  will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  you  have 
this  disease  on  your  farm  after  he  makes  a  blood  test  of  your  animals. 

If  you  have  a  brucellosis  problem,  you  will  want  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.   Separate  your  diseased  animals  from  the 

rest  of  the  herd,  and  market  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Once  you  have  a  "clean"  farm,  it's  easy  to  keep  it  that  way. 
Keep  a  closed  herd  by  raising  your  own  replacements,  or  buy  your  new 
atock  from  brucellosis-free  herds.   If  you  buy,  be  sure  the  animals 
have  a  negative  blood  test.  To  be  extra  safe,  isolate  them  for  30  to 
oO  days,  and  give  them  another  blood  test  before  you  add  them  to  your 
J'egular  herd. 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to  blood-test  your  cattle  and  swine 
nerds  every  year  just  to  make  sure  the  disease  hasn't  crept  in  during 
the  year, 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  22,  195^ 

Know  Signs  of  Shade  Tree  Trouble 

URBANA--A  shade  tree  that  looks  sad  in  August  hasn't  neces- 
sarily been  attacked  by  Insects  or  disease. 

L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  shade  trees  also  suffer  from 
the  heat  and  dry  summer  weather.   So  it  isn't  surprising  that  they 
lose  some  of  their  fresh,  green  spring  look  by  late  summer. 

For  example,  sycamores  are  commonly  hit  by  anthracnose  in 
cool,  wet  springs.  The  disease  hurts  their  beauty  but  does  not  do 
serious  damage.  You  can  suspect  anthracnose  when  new  leaves  die  and 
drop  off  the  tree.  You  can  get  good  control  of  this  disease  with 
three  well-timed  sprays.  But  some  people  may  prefer  simply  to  burn 
the  leaves.   It  is  less  effective  than  spraying  but  will  help  to  break 
the  life  cycle  of  the  spores  that  cause  the  trouble. 

Another  common  beauty-destroying  feature  of  shade  trees  are 
the  galls  that  you'll  find  on  the  leaves  of  maple,  oak,  hackberry  and 
'   hickory  trees.  They  are  caused  by  various  insects,  but  are  not  so 
harmful  to  the  tree  as  they  are  to  its  looks. 

Leaf  scorch  is  a  still  more  common  problem,  especially  in 

cities,  where  trees  are  damaged  by  reflected  light  from  buildings, 

sidewalks  and  streets.   Leaves  die  from  scorch  when  the  tree  cannot 
supply  enough  moisture  from  the  ground  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh.  You 
oan  help  to  prevent  this  condition  by  thinning  the  crown  so  that  the 
tree  doesn't  have  so  many  leaves  to  supply  water  to,  or  by  fertilizing 
and  watering  so  that  the  tree  is  in  better  condition  to  combat  scorch. 

A  sign  of  real  trouble.  Culver  says,  is  sudden  wilting  and 
loss  of  leaves  from  an  entire  branch.  Then  the  tree  may  have  been  hit 
oy  a  serious  disease,  or  borers  may  be  girdling  the  trunk. 
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Radio    News 


iVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,    JUNE  23,    195^ 


Illinois  Broiler  Growers  to  Organize  July  12 


URBANA--The  first   meeting  of  the  Illinois  Broiler  Growers 
association  is   scheduled  for  Monday,   July  12,   at  Urbana. 

This  organizational  meeting  of  the  state's  growers  of  broiler 
chicks  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  All-Industry  Poultry  Day  spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Illinois   College  of  Agriculture, 

Members  at  this  meeting  will  elect   permanent   officers  and  a 
board  of  directors.     Rudy  Bertschi,   Tremont,    is  temporary  chairman, 
and  Courtland  Leith,   Lincoln,    is  temporary   secretary. 

All  broiler  growers,   hatcherymen,    feed  dealers  and  others 
interested  in  developing  a  more   stable  Illinois  broiler  industry  are 
urged  to  take  ]part   in  this  organizational  meeting.     The  new  associ- 
ation will  represent  the  36-mllllon-dollar-a-year  broiler  industry   in 
the  state. 

Several  topics  to  be  discussed  during  the  All-Industry  Poul- 
ti'y  Day  program  will  deal  directly  with  broiler  production  and  market- 
ing problems. 
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FOR  RELASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   23,    195^ 

Lover  Retail  Prices  Sell  More  Milk 

URBANA--Let  the  housevlfe  do  more  of  the  work  in  milk  dis- 
tribution,  and  give  her  more  milk  for  her  money.     That's  the  best  way 
to  sell  more  milk  per  person. 

R.  W,   Bartlett,   University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,    says 
this  is  being  done  in  some  markets,   and  in  each  case  milk  sales  have 
gone  up. 

The  housewife  does  the  work  by  buying  milk  in  grocery  stores,, 
and  she  gets  more  for  her  money  by  buying  in  half -gallon  or  gallon 
lota.     This  practice,    called   "quantity  discounts,"   is   increasing.      In 
January  three  times  as  many  markets  reported  the  practice  as  reported 
it  in  1951. 

Two  thirds  of  the  milk  sold  in  Chicago   in  April  was   sold  in 
half -gallon  or  gallon  lots,   and  housewives  were  able  to  buy  milk  for 
just  a  little  more  than  I7  cents  a  quart   in  the  bigger  quantities. 
?he  price  of  delivered  quarts  was  2^  cents. 

Chicago  has  been  a  pace-setter  in  the  practice.     As  a  result 

of  the  trend,   along  with  higher  incomes    per    capita,    milk  sales  have 

gone  up  30  percent   since  1940. 

Quantity  discoiints  in  stores  also  have  resulted  in  quantity 
discounts  on  routes.      In  May  one  Chicago  distributor  was  delivering 
milk  in  gallons  at  the  rate  of  19  cents  a  quart. 

In  Cleveland,   where  the  practice   started  in  1952,   milk  sales 
jumped  seven  percent   in  one  year.     This  increase  put  an  additional 
$550,000  into  producers'   pockets. 

Increased  use  of  quantity  discounts  is  an  especially  good 

vay  to  increase  milk  sales  from  the  farmers'    standpoint,     Bartlett 

points  out,  because  farmers  get  more  money  from  fluid  milk  than  from 
milk  in  other   forms. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23,  195^ 

Philippine  Farmers  Appreciate  U>  S.  Help 

URBANA--TO  the  GIs  who  helped  liberate  the  Philippines 

nearly  10  years  ago,  rebuilding  that   war-ravaged  country  seemed 

like  an  impo"§3ible  job. 

But  today  the  scars  are  disappearing.  And  last  year,  for 

the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Philippines  produced 

enough  food  to  feed  all  of  their  people. 

The  story  of  how  the  island  people  overcame  terrific  ob- 
stacles with  sheer  muscle  power  and  intestinal  fortitude  was  told 
recently  by  three  Philippine  farm  scientists  visiting  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Agronomists  Juan  Unite,  Eulalio  Baltazar  and  Marcilino 
Constantino,  of  the  Philippine  bureau  of  plant  industry,  are  in  the 
United  States  to  study  methods  of  crop  production,  seed  improvement 
and  crop  disease  and  insect  control.  They  are  also  studying  research 
and  extension  functions  of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
such  as  the  University  of  Illinois. 

But  back  to  the  story.  Baltazar  emphasized  that  there  was 
practically  no  food  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Many 
farmers  and  their  sons  had  been  killed  or  disabled.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  farm  animals  had  been  killed.   Practically  all  of  the 
implements  and  farm  equipment  had  been  destroyed  or  abandoned. 

Liberation  brought  no  peace  of  mind,  and  only  a  small  in- 
ci'ease  in  food  production.  One  terror  followed  another- -this  time 
it  was  the  communist  Hukbalahaps,  who  attacked  rural  villages  at 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23,  195^ 

Philippine  Farmers  Appreciate  U.  S.  Help  -  2 

night,  carrying  off  food.  Crops  went  imharvested  because  farmers 
vere  afraid  the  Huks  would  catch  them  in  fields  alone  and  unarmed. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  food  production 
gradually  increased. 

The  government  waged  a  bitter  fight  with  the  Huks  and 
finally  broke  their  resistance  in  1952.  Farm  scientists  brought  in 
breeding  stock  to  replace  water  buffalo  and  other  livestock  lost  in 
the  war.  They  adapted  farm  machinery  to  more  of  the  island's  farms. 
Improved  methods  of  soil  preparation  and  promoted  seed  selection  and 
treatment , 

One  important  phase  of  agricultural  reconstruction  is  the 
opening  of  new  farming  areas  in  northern  Luzon  and  on  the  islands  of 
Mlndoro  and  Mindanao . 

In  this  current  effort  to  relieve  crowded  farming  areas  and 

at  the  same  time  develop  rich,  unsettled  areas,  the  government  grants 

20-28  acres  to  each  "homesteading"  family,  supplies  a  water  buffalo 

and  a  plow  and  harrow,  pays  the  cost  of  transporting  the  family  to 

their  new  home  and  supplies  enough  credit  for  one  year's  operation. 

This  project  is  popular  with  farmers  who  want  to  leave  the 
teeming  central  Luzon  area,  where  a  family  farm  may  be  only  one  or 
tvo  acres  of  rice  paddy. 

The  three  scientists  were  generous  in  their  praise  of 
American  farmers  for  their  know-how  in  producing  large  quantities  of 
crops  and  livestock  products.  And  they  are  appreciative  of  the 
research  contributions  of  American  agricultural  scientists  who  have 
aided  in  Philippine  rehabilitation. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23,  195^ 

Prevent  Fire  In  Small-Grain  Fields 

URBANA- -Taking  a  few  precautions  during  the  small-grain  har- 
vesting season  can  help  you  be  sure  that  you--not  fire- -get  the  crop, 
says  Wendell  Bowers,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer. 

Most  grain  field  fires  are  caused  by  exhaust  sparks,  straw 
catching  on  the  muffler  or  tailpipe,  fuel  that's  leaked  or  spilled  or 
overheated  engines  and  bearings,  the  Illinois  engineer  says.  And  he 
adds  that  prevention  Is  many  times  more  effective  than  trying  to  put 
out  a  field  fire. 

Before  you  begin  combining,  look  for  holes  in  the  muffler 
and  tailpipe  on  your  tractor,  combine  and  truck.   If  the  muffler  is 
located  where  straw  will  catch  on  it,  put  a  smooth  metal  shield  under 
it.  Also,  check  for  leaks  in  the  fuel  line  and  carburetor. 

It's  a  good  idea.  Bowers  says,  to  pull  your  truck  ahead  to 
the  grain  tank  instead  of  backing  up  to  it.  If  you  have  to  back  up, 
check  the  muffler  and  tailpipe  for  any  straw  they  may  have  picked  up. 

When  refueling,  shut  off  the  engine  and  let  it  cool  a  couple 
of  minutes  so  that  spilled  fuel  won't  catch  fire.  While  the  engine 
cools,  you  can  grease  the  machine  and  look  for  bearings  and  shafts 
that  may  have  become  wrapped  with  straw. 

Make  sure  the  radiator  or  screen  isn't  plugged--and  also 
check  for  a  clogged  air  cleaner.  Either  of  these  conditions  may  cause 
overheating- -increasing  the  danger  of  fire. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,    JUNE  23,    193^ 

Market   Cull  Dairy  Cows  Nov 

URBANA--If  you  are  planning  to  cull  some  govs  from  your 
dairy  herd,   now  may  be  the  time  to  do  it.     You  will  probably  get  higher 
market  prices  for  them  now  than  later  in  the  season. 

Beef  prices  of  lower  grades  of  cattle  usually  fluctuate  with 
a  seasonal  high  in  the  spring  and  a  low  in  the  fall,   says  J.   G.   Cash, 
extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois.     The  present 
i  outlook  for  prices  of  lower  grades  of  beef  does  not  warrant   holding 
unprofitable  dairy  cows  for  an  upward  trend  in  the  beef  market . 

In  addition,    if  you  remove  the  low-producing  cows  from  your 
herd  now,   they  won't  be  eating  up  the  profits  your  high-producing  cows 
are  making. 

Cash  suggests  that  you  cull  cows  of  higher  testing  breeds 
that  are  producing  less  than  5,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,   and  cows  of 
the  lower  testing  breeds  that  are  producing  less  than  7,500  pounds  of 
milk  a  year, 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY   JUNE.3O,    195^ 


Quick  Action  Fays  in  Fleiq  Fires 


URBANA--What  you  do  during  the  first   few  minutes  after 
fire  starts    in  your  grain  field  may  decide  whether  or  not  you  save  the 
crop. 

That  advice,   from  Wendell  Bowers ,    University  of  Illinois  ag- 
ricultural engineer,  means  "Be  prepared  for  fire."  A   carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride or  soda  acid  fire  extinguisher  carried  on  the  tractor  or  combine 
can  help  you  fight  the  fire  while  it's   small.     Another  fire-fighting 
aid  is  wet   gunny   sacks. 

If  it   looks  as   if  you  can't  put  the    fire  out  yourself,    says 
Bowers,   call  the  fire  department.     Then  plow  a  firebreak  well  ahead 
of  the  fire.     You  can  keep  the  fire  from  jumping  the  break  by  burning 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  break,   on  the   same   side  as  the  fire. 

A   fire  truck  can  do  the   same   job  by  wetting  down  a  firebreak. 
But  the  fire  may  get   out   of  control  before  the  truck  gets  there. 
Bowers  warns.      So   it's  best  to  have  the  plow  ready  to  go. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDENESDAY,  JUNE  30,  195^ 

Illinois  A 11 "Industry  Poultry  Day  on  July  12 

URBANA--The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
poultry  division  will  be  hosts  on  Monday,  July  12,  to  about  3OO  poul- 
trymen  at  the  Illinois  All-Industry  Poultry  Day.  The  meeting  will  be 
at  the  Urbana  campus,  and  the  program  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  Daylight 
Saving  Time. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Scott,  head  of  the  University  of  Illinois  poultry 
division,  says  the  Poultry  Day  is  planned  to  keep  people  connected 
with  the  poultry  industry  informed  about  results  of  present-day  re- 
search. Those  attending  the  meeting  will  include  farmers,  hatchery- 
men,  broiler  producers,  feed  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Feeding  and  breeding  developments  and  problems  in  poultry 
diseases  will  be  discussed  by  University  of  Illinois  staff  members  and 
Industry  representatives. 

The  day's  program  will  close  with  open  house  at  the  Univer- 
sity's poultry  farm,  and  a  broiler  barbecue  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Another  group,  the  Illinois  Broiler 
Producers,  will  hold  an  organizational  meeting  at  a  noon  luncheon. 

The  Poultry  Day  precedes  a  two-day  Flock  Selectors'  School 
on  July  13-14  and  a  Pullorum  Testers'  School  on  July  15-16.  About  100 
poultrymen  will  remain  at  the  University  to  attend  the  two  schools. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   30,    195^ 

Crops  Field  Day  July  15*16  at  Wyoming 

URBANA--The  latest   In  field  crop  harvesting  and  drying 
equipment  will  be  featured  at  the  Crops  Field  Day  July  15  and  16  at 
Shafer's  Airport  near  Wyoming.     The  meetings  vlll  he  held  on  the  Ray- 
mond Shafer  farm  one  mile   south  of  Wyoming  in  Stark  County  on  Route 

91. 

The  Field  Day  Is  one  of  the  largest  on-the-farm  demonstra- 
tions sponsored  by  the  department  of  agricultural  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  meetings  will  show  the  use  of  new  equip- 
ment in  harvesting,  drying  and  storing  grain  and  hay  on  the  farm. 
About  2,000  persons  are  expected  to  attend. 

Frank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  equipment  exhibits  and  demon- 
strations, says  at  least  eight  crop-drying  exhibits  will  be  in  opera- 
tion. He  also  expects  to  have  the  same  number  of  exhibits  on  har- 
vesting and  handling  the  field  crops. 

The  program,  which  will  be  the  same  on  both  days,  will 
start  with  equipment  exhibits  at  9  a.m.  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Andrew 
will  demonstrate  the  drying  equipment  from  10  until  11:30  a.m.  The 
morning  schedule  will  end  with  an  inspection  tour  of  oat  variety  plots 
under  the  direction  of  W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

A  series  of  short  talks  on  harvesting,  drying  and  storing 
bay  and  grains  along  with  discussions  on  the  quality  and  feeding 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  195^ 

Crops  Field  Day  July  15-16  at  Wyoming  -  2 

values  of  crops  will  open  the  afternoon  program.  Speakers  will  in- 
clude farm  operators,  farm  industry  representatives  and  staff  members 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Then  the  drying  equipment  will  again 
be  demonstrated. 

The  landing  strip  at  Shafer's  airport  will  furnish  landing 
space  for  farmers  who  wish  to  fly  to  the  meetings.  Hungry  visitors 
vill  find  lunch,  refreshments  and  free  ice  water  available  on  the 
grounds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY  JULY  5,  195^ 


Nev  Circular  Lists  Crops  for  Emergency  Plantings 


URBANA--A  guide  that  you  can  use  In  selecting  crops  for 
emergency  plantings  has  been  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  nev  publication  Is  Circular  726,  entitled 
"Crops  for  Emergency  Plantings." 

The  circular,  which  vas  prepared  by  W.  0.  Scott,  extension 
agronomist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  lists  substitute  or  emergen- 
cy crops  that  may  be  grown  for  cash  or  feed  grain,  pasture  or  hay 
crops.  These  crops  will  produce  a  yield  of  grain  or  feed  on  short 
notice  or  in  a  relatively  short  growing  season. 

Suggestions  are  given  that  will  help  you  select  the  best 
substitute  crops  for  your  farm,  along  with  informationon  seedbed  prep- 
aration, planting  rates  and  management  practices. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  circular  from  your  county  farm  ad- 
viser or  upon  request  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  5,  195^ 

Blue  Comb  Declarea  Open  Season  on  Poultry  Flocks 

URBANA--Blue  comb  disease,  or  turkey  enteritis,  may  attack 
your  poultry  flocks  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months,  warns  De 
J,  0.  Alberts,  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

You  can  do  an  effective  job  of  preventing  this  disease  by 
providing  plenty  of  water,  ventilation  and  shade  for  your  flocks.  Feed 
less  of  the  grain  ration  on  hot,  humid  days,  and  keep  visitors  out  of 
your  flocks  at  all  times ♦ 

Birds  of  any  age  can  get  blue  comb,  but  poultry  from  three 
to  seven  months  old  are  most  susceptible.  Although  death  losses  are 
usually  low,  you  can  lose  half  of  your  flock.   In  older  birds  the 
major  cost  to  you  is  in  lowered  egg  production.  While  the  disease 
usually  lasts  only  seven  to  ten  days,  hens  may  not  return  to  normal 
production  for  several  weeks.  Loss  of  weight  is  another  costly  feature. 

Check  with  your  veterinarian  if  you  notice  that  any  of  your 
birds  slow  down  in  eating,  have  diarrhea  or  lose  weight.  Other  symp- 
toms are  darkening  or  shriveling  of  the  skin  on  the  head,  comb  or  wat- 
tles.  Sometimes  only  a  few  birds  in  the  flock  are  affected,  but  at 
other  times  the  whole  flock  will  show  these  symptoms. 

Veterinarians  don't  know  what  causes  blue  comb,  but  they 

suspect  a  virus.   Sick  birds  usually  recover  in  a  few  days  if  they  are 

fed  one  tablespoon  of  potassium  chloride  (muriate  of  potash)  in  each 

gallon  of  water  for  three  to  seven  days.   Fifty  parts  of  terramycin  or 

aureomycin  mixed  in  every  million  parts  of  water  will  help  to  clear  up 
the  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  5,  195^ 

Illinois  Farm  Income  Goes  Up  This  Year 

URBANA-- Illinois  farm  income  vent  up  nearly  7  percent  the 
first  part  of  this  year,  says  L.  H.  Simerl,  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  extension  economist. 

In  most  of  the  midwestern  states  farm  income  has  been  higher 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year,  Simerl  says.  But  in  most  other  re- 
gions there  has  been  a  drop. 

The  nation's  farm  income  (cash  receipts  from  marketings)  for 
the  first  five  months  of  195^  vas  about  4  percent  lower  than  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1953 •   Income  figures  for  individual  states  are 
available  for  only  four  months,  but  they   show  that  farm  income  in  12 
midwestern  states  was  up  nearly  3  percent. 

For  the  nation,  livestock  returns  were  about  the  same  as  in 
1953,  but  income  from  crops  dropped  nearly  10  percent.  In  the  mid- 
west, on  the  other  hand,  livestock  returns  were  up  nearly  5  percent 
and  crop  returns  were  down  only  3  percent . 

In  Illinois,  where  farmers  fared  even  better  than  in  the 

rest  of  the  midwest,  income  from  livestock  was  up  more  than  8  percent 

and  income  from  crops  was  up  nearly  3  percent. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  195^,  Illinois 

farmers  received  63^  million  dollars  from  the  sale  of  farm  products, 

compared  with  595  million  for  the  same  period  in  1953.  Of  this  year's 
total,  419  million  came  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  215 
million  from  the  sale  of  crops. 

Total  cash  farm  receipts  for  the  nation  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  10.3  billion  dollars. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY   JULY    5,    195^ 

Five  Tractor  Deaths   In  State  Last  Month 

URBANA- -Tractor  accidents  during  May  took  five  lives   in  Il- 
linois,  according  to  Wendell  Bowers,   University  of  Illinois  agricul- 
tural engineer.     The  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  Schuyler,   Peoria, 
Adams,  Winnebago  and  Hamilton  counties. 

Altogether  there  were  35  tractor  accidents   in  May,   and 
nearly  half  of  them  resulted  in  death  or  permanent   injury. 

Two   children--a  10-year-old  girl  and  a  13-year-old  boy--were 
among  the  victims.     The  girl  died  after  falling  from  a  tractor  on 
vhich  she  was  riding.     The  boy  was  killed  when  he  was  thrown  20  feet 
into  a  quarry  from  a  moving  tractor.     He  was  ad  justing  a  manure  spreader 
'    when  the  tractor  struck  a  rut,   throwing  him  to  his  death. 

The  three  adults  killed  ranged  in  age  from  52  to   58  years. 
All  were  killed  by  overturning  tractors.     To   keep  your  name  out   of  the 
obituary  column.  Bowers   says,   keep  your  tractor  away  from  ditches,  turn 
slowly  and  keep  the  brake  pedals   locked  together  when  you're   in  road 
gear. 

Other  farm  fatalities  during  May  included  four  children  who 
drowned  and  a  youngster  killed  by  a  runaway  horse. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  5,  193^ 

U.  I,  Dairy  Day  September  9 

URBANA-- Thursday,  September  9,  has  been  selected  as  the  date 
for  the  195^  Dairy  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dairy  Day  is  an 
annual  event  planned  by  the  department  of  dairy  science  for  Illinois 
dairy  farmers.  The  195^  meeting  will  be  the  third  in  the  series. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  department  of  dairy  sci- 
ence, announces  that  the  program  will  include  tours  of  the  dairy  farm 
and  other  dairy  science  facilities,  plus  reports  and  exhibits  of  cur- 
rent dairy  research  being  conducted  at  the  University.  A  nationally 
known  agricultural  leader  will  be  selected  to  give  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  meeting. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,    JULY   12,    195^ 


Take  Precautions  vhen  Using  Insecticides 


URBANA--Get  the  benefits  from  Insecticides — without  the  haz- 
ards— by  following  the  Inst rxact Ions  for  use  printed  on  the  container. 

Storage  of  poisonous  materials  Is  Important,  too,  according 
to  H.  B.   Petty,   extension  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey.      Insecticides  should  be 
stored  where  children  can't  get  them- -and  where  adults  won't   confuse 
them  with  food.     This  Is  especially  Important  with  powdered  Insecti- 
cides which  look  like  flour,    sugar,    starch  and  other  edibles. 

When  you're  using  an  Insecticide,  stay  with  the  job  until 
you're  finished.  Dispose  of  any  left-over  materials  that  you  can't 
store  in  a  safe  place     away  from  livestock  and  children. 

The  label  will  also  tell  you  what  personal  protection,    such 
as  special  clothing,   gloves  or  a  mask,    should  be  worn.     When  you're 
through  with  the   job,  wash  exposed  skin  areas  with  soap  and  water. 

If  you're  in  doubt  about  using  an  insecticide,    see  your  farm 
adviser.     He  can  give  you  information  or  will  get   it   for  your  promptly. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  12,  195^ 

Watch  for  Blackhead  In  Poultry  Flocks 

^K       URBANA- -Blackhead  Is  causing  heavy  losses  In  Illinois  chicken 
flocks  this  year,  reports  Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson,  veterinarian  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

This  disease  of  chickens  and  turkeys  is  caused  by  a  parasite 
passed  in  the  droppings.  Birds  under  12  weeks  of  age  are  the  heaviest 
hit  and  may  die  suddenly  without  showing  any  symptoms. 
j  See  your  veterinarian  if  any  of  your  chicks  become  pale-col- 
ored,  weak,  drowsy,  droop  their  head,  tail  or  wings,  or  have  a  sulfur- 
colored  diarrhea. 

A  few  simple  steps  this  summer  will  cut  down  the  chances  of 
this  disease  striking  your  flocks.  Keep  your  chicks  in  a  clean,  dis- 
infected brooder  house  for  the  first  six  to  ten  weeks,  and  use  a  range 
that  poultry  have  not  used  for  a  year  or  more.   If  you  raise  both 
chicks  and  turkeys,  keep  them  separated  at  all  times. 

Try  to  keep  droppings  out  of  feed  and  water  and  don't  use 

them  as  manure  on  your  poultry  ranges. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  12,  195^ 

Chickens  Cause  Most  Cases  of  Swine  Tuberculosis 

URBANA- -Poultry  are  the  main  offenders  when  it  comes  to 
spreading  tuberculosis  to  hogs  on  Illinois  farms. 

G.  T,  Woods,  extension  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, says  90  percent  of  the  cases  of  swine  tuberculosis  result  when 
hogs  are  in  contact  with  infected  poultry.  Other  infections  come  from 
cattle  and  humans. 

In  1953,  nearly  10,000  hogs  were  condemned  at  slaughter 
houses  by  Federal  meat  inspectors  because  of  this  disease.  An  esti- 
mated 36  percent  of  the  swine  herds  and  14  percent  of  the  pigs  in  Il- 
linois have  tuberculosis.  Most  cases  of  the  disease  are  picked  up  from 
poultry  flocks  mixed  with  young  and  old  birds. 

You  can  reduce  the  chances  of  your  hogs  getting  the  disease 
by  raising  an  all-pullet  flock,  or  by  keeping  old  hens  out  of  your  hog 
1  lots  and  pastures  this  summer. 

There  is  no  treatment  for  swine  tuberculosis.  As  the  hogs 
often  don't  show  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  only  way  to  tell  if 
your  hogs  have  tuberculosis  is  to  have  your  veterinarian  give  them  a 
turerculin  test.   Infected  pigs  should  be  slaughtered  to  keep  the 
disease  from  spreading. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY.  JJJLi   12,   195^ 

1^53  DHIA  Production  Highest  on  Record 

URBANA--COWS  on  test   In  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
in  Illinois  produced  more  milk  and  butterfat   in  1953  than  in  any  other 
year.     These  cows  produced  an  average  of  376  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
9,740  pounds  of  milk- -all-time  highs  for  DHIA  testing. 

L.  R.   Fryman,   extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,    says  these  record  figures  were  made  even  though  more  cows 
vere  on  test   in  1953  than  any  other  year.     More  than  48,000  cows  were 
on  test   in  1,706  dairy  herds. 

The  records  also  show  that  feed  costs  kept  pace  with  the 
higher  production  figures.     The  average  feed  cost  for  each  cow  was 
$168,   four  dollars  more  than  the  1952  average.     This  figure,   however, 
was  still  five  dollars  less  than  the  high  feed  costs  in  1948, 

The  1953  testing  year  found  farmers  receiving  a  lower  return 
over  their  feed  costs,  as  these  figures  dropped  10  dollars  from  1952. 
The  $264  average  return  was  still  the  second  highest   in  DHIA  history. 

The  increased  level  of  production  in  Illinois  dairy  herds  on 
DHIA  test  during  29  years  of  testing  work  has  added  over  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  to  the  annual  income  of  Illinois  dairymen. 
f  -30- 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    JULY    12,    195^ 

New  Circulars  Cover  Use  of  Fertilizers  in  Soil  Improvement 

^1        URBANA--If  you  have  been  wanting  to  establish  a  permanent 
system  of  soil  improvement  on  your  farm  you  will  find  helpful  informa- 
tion in  two  circulars  which  have  been  published  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

One  circular  covers  the  application  of  plant  food  elements 
including,  limestone,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  in  accordance  with 

soil  tests.  This  material  is  covered  in  Circular  724,  entitled  "Soil 

I 
Treatment  Recommendations  Based  on  Soil  Tests." 

The  second  publication  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  applying 
limestone  to  the  soil.   Circular  721,  entitled,  "Limestone"  tells  how 
to  use  it,  when  to  use  it,  and  where  to  use  it. 

Both  circulars  stress  important  steps  which  are  the  basis  of 
:  a  balanced  and  permanent  system  of  soil  fertility.  This  program  is 
one  of  feeding  the  soil  and  letting  the  soil  feed  the  crop. 

The  circulars  have  been  prepared  by  C .  M.  Llnsley,  soils  ex- 
tension specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  county  farm  advisers  or  upon  request  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,    JULY   12,    195^ 

Select  Winter-Hardy  Varieties  of  Winter  Oats 

URBANA--Add  Dubois  to  your  list   of  winter  oat   varieties  that 
are  suited  for  southern  Illinois  farms,     Dubois  was  grown  this  past 
year  in  Illinois  for  the  first  time. 

W.   0.    Scott,    extension  crops   specialist   at   the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  other  winter  oat   varieties  re- 
commended for  Illinois  are  Forkedeer,    Fulvin,   Wintok,   LeConte,   and  Lee. 
Of  these,  Wintok,   Forkedeer  and  Dubois  are  probably  the  most  winter- 
hardy. 

Scott   stresses  that  winter  oats  are  adapted  only  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  because  of  their  lack  of  winter-hardiness. 
You  can  expect  them  to   survive  only  in  the  area   south  of  U.    S.   fiigh- 
vay  50  which  crosses  the   state  from  Vincennes,    Indiana  to   St.   Louis, 
Missouri.     They  are  not  hardy  enough  to  be  planted  north  of  this   line. 
Even  recommended  varieties  will  winterkill   in  the  area   south  of  High- 
way 50  under  severe  winter  conditions. 

Dubois,   which  was  developed  by  plant  breeders   in  Indiana,    is 

probably  the  first  choice  among  the  oat   varieties   if  you  can  find  the 

seed.      In  addition  to  the  seed  grown  in  Illinois  this  year,    Indiana 

3eed  producers  will  probably  have  a  good  supply  of  the   seed. 

l  Forkedeer  and  Dubois  are  good  yielding  oats,   but   Forkedeer 

is  not  as   stiff-strawed  as  Dubois.     Wintok  will  not  yield  as  much  as 

Forkedeer  or  Dubois  except   in  cases  where   it  may  overwinter  a  little 

better  than  the  other  two  varieties.      LeConte  has  a  good  yield  record 

in  the  state  and  is   stiff-strawed,   but   is  not  as  wint er- hardy  as  desii^. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    JULY    12,    195^ 

Select  Winter-Piardy  Varieties  of  Winter  Oats    -  2 

You  can  avoid  unnecessary  loss  from  planting  winter  oats  if 
you  make  sure  you  are  in  an  area  suited  for  these  oats,  and  then  buy 
only  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  winter-hardy. 

Late  seeding  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  of  winter  oats. 

Seed  the  oats  early  in  September  to  give  the  plants  a  chance  to  become 

veil  established  before  freezing  weather.  But  if  you  plan  to  use  the 

oats  for  pasture,  seed  them  in  August. 
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VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFESR  MONDAY,  JULY  19,  195^ 


Dried  Sweet  Corn  Offers  Variety 


URBANA  --  If  you  like  something  different  In  good  food,  you 
may  be  Interested  In  trying  dried  sveet  corn. 

B.  L.  Weaver,  vegetable  crops  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  It's  the  type  of  food  you  like 
to  have  around  for  special  occasions.  Here's  how  he  and  Mrs.  Weaver 
prepare  It: 

Husk  and  silk  the  corn  and  boll  It  as  you  would  If  you  were 

going  to  serve  It  fresh. 

Pour  off  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  corn  cools,  cut  It  off 
the  cob.  Spread  the  kernels  on  brown  paper  In  shallow  pans,  and  dry 
in  the  oven  at  low  heat  and  with  the  door  open.  Stir  frequently. 

When  the  corn  Is  dry  enough  to  rattle,  put  It  Into  small 
cloth  sacks.  Store  It  In  the  sacks  until  It  Is  completely  dry.   It's 
completely  dry  when  It's  not  gummy  when  you  bite  It. 

When  It's  fully  dry,  put  It  Into  jars  and  seal  tightly. 

To  use  the  dried  corn,  boll  gently  for  two  hours,  season  as 
you  would  fresh  corn  and  serve.  The  Weavers  claim  It's  delicious* 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  19,  195^ 

Pullorum  Testers  Attend  School 

URBANA  --  About  75  Illinois  hatchery  employees  attended  the 
Annual  Pullorum  Testers '  School  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  on  July  15  and  16. 

A  review  of  the  pullorum  disease  problem  in  Illinois  poultry 
flocks  opened  the  conference.   Clarence  Ems,  state  assistant  super- 
intendent of  marketing,  described  the  Illinois  program  to  eradicate 
the  disease,  which  consistsof  blood-testing  poultry  flocks  and  getting 
rid  of  reactors. 

Later  college  staff  members  discussed  various  phases  of  the 
i disease.  L.  E.  Hanson  spoke  on  the  cause,  symptoms  and  lesions.  Dr. 
P.  B.  Barto  described  flock  and  hatchery  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Dr. 
J.  0.  Alberts  outlined  ways  to  prevent  and  control  the  disease. 

[       Testers  then  saw  a  demonstration  of  the  blood-testing  pro- 
cedure used  to  detect  the  disease.  Then  their  own  testing  equipment 
was  inspected,  and  they  were  given  written  and  pi^actical  examinations 
to  qualify  them  to  serve  as  testers  for  the  coming  year  and  receive 
certificates  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Alberts  says  this  testing  program  has  been  very  effective 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  pullorum  disease  in  Illinois  chicken  flocks. 
When  the  program  was  first  begun  in  1937,  12  to  15  out  of  100  flocks  in 
the  state  were  infected.  Now  less  than  .3  out  of  1,000  Illinois 
blocks  have  this  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  19,  195^ 

Southern  Farm  Problems  Affect  Illinois 

URBANA  --  Southern  agriculture  is  suffering  today  from  sur- 
pluses brought  on  by  high  price  supports,  and  the  dilemma  is  going  to 
cause  more  trouble  for  Illinois  farmers. 

Those  are  the  views  of  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who  has  just 
completed  a  six  months'  study  of  agriculture  in  the  South. 

Cotton,  tobacco  and  peanuts,  main  crops  of  the  South,  are 
all  supported  at  high  prices.   Case  says  in  some  cases  cotton  acreage 
has  been  reduced  50  percent  in  recent  years,  but  in  nany  states  total  pro- 
duction is  as  great  as  ever. 

When  acreage  allotments  were  set.  Case  explains,  farmers 
grew  cotton  on  good  land,  fertilized  it  heavily  and  used  the  best 
farming  methods  to  increase  production. 

Tobacco  yields  have  gone  up  about  60  percent  in  most  areas. 
Case  says,  calling  for  reduction  in  acreage.   Peanut  yields,  under 
acreage  allotments,  have  in  some  cases  increased  four  or  five  times. 

All  this  affects  Illinois,  because  the  land  taken  out  of 
these  crops  is  often  planted  to  soybeans,  corn  or  forage  crops  for 
livestock.  Although  the  corn  acreages  are  small.  Case  says  it  means 
that  farmers  are  raising  their  own  corn  instead  of  buying  feed  from 
Illinois  or  livestock  products  for  which  feed  was  produced  in  Illinois. 

Also,  he  says,  since  this  is  a  noncommerical  corn  and  soy- 
bean area,  most  Southern  fammers  don't  come  under  acreage  allotments 
for  these  two  crops. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,    JULY   19,    195^ 

Soil  Fertility  Program  Boosts   Profita 

URBANA  --  Would  you  settle  for  a  profit  of  $2.77  an  acre  vhen 
you  could  get  $32.57  an  acre?  If  you  had  the  choice,  you'd  surely  take 
the  larger  profit . 

L.  B.   Miller,   soil  fertility  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,    says  you  may  be  choosing  a  small  profit   if  you  are  not   fol- 
lowing a  good  soil  fertility  program.     The  program  you  follow  on  your 
farm  will  largely  determine  whether  you  make  a  good  profit   or  merely 
farm  for  fun. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Urbana  soil  experiment   field,   one 
plot  that  had  been  heavily  cropped  received  no   soil  treatment .    During 
the  seven  years  from  19^7  to  1953  the  yearly  net  returns  after  costs 
averaged  $2.77  an  acre. 

Another  similar  plot  that   received  a  full  treatment  of  lime- 
stone,  rock  phosphate,   potash  and  nitrogen  returned  an  average  profit 
of  $32.57  an  acre  during  the  same  period. 

On  both  plots  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,    soybeans,   wheat 
and  hay  was  followed.     On  the  treated  plot   fertilizer  was  applied  ac- 
cording to  recommendations  based  on  soil  tests  for  limestone,   phos- 
phorus and  potassium  requirements  plus  a  moderate  amount   of  nitrogen. 
Costs  were  figured  on  the  basis  of  rates   supplied  by  the  Department   of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,    JULY   19,    195^ 

"Farm  Hour"  Features  Lumber  Seasoning 

URBANA--  If  you're  seasoning  lumber  in  the  summer,  you 
should  take  extra  care  to  eliminate  varping,  cracking  and  swelling. 

C.  S.  Walters,  University  of  Illinois  forestry  specialist, 
varns  you  not  to  summer -season  lumber  unless  you  know  how  to  do  it 
properly . 

Walters,  who  will  be  heard  over  the  WILL  "Farm  Hour"  program 
Thursday,  July  29,  will  answer  such  questions  as  "How  can  we  prevent 
swelling  and  cracking  when  summer -seasoning  lumber?"   "What  makes  lum- 
ber warp  and  crack?"  and  "Why  must  we  be  especially  careful  of  these 
hazards  when  seasoning?" 

Your  "Illinois  Farm  Hour"  is  heard  at  12:15  p.m.  Monday 
through  Saturday  over  WILL  in  Urbana,  Illinois.   It's  the  580  spot  on 
your  radio  dial. 

Other  College  of  Agriculture  specialists  to  be  heard  during 
I  the  week  are  Dr.  P.  B.  Barto,  "Timely  Poultry  Problems";  Wendell 
Bowers,  "Harvesting  Grass  Seed";  H.  B.  (Pete)  Petty,  "Timely  Insect 
Pests",  and  many  others. 

If  you  would  like  a  complete  listing  of  each  month's  pro- 
grams, write  to  the  Illinois  Farm  Hour,  WILL,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    JULY    19,    195^ 

High-Quality  Roughages  Cut  Dairy  Feed  Coats 

URBANA--  High-quality  roughages   can  replace  part   or  all  of 
the  protein  supplements   In  dairy  rations. 

That's  what   30  dairy  herd  Improvement  association  members 
proved  when  they  made  maximum  use  of  high-quality  roughages   in  1953* 
says  L.  R.   Fryman,   extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois.    These  farmers  did  not  use  high-protein  feeds  in  their  dairy 
rations. 

This  practice    paid  off  both  in  production  and  in  increased 
profits.     DHIA  records   show  that  average  butt erf at   production  for  each 
cow  was   slightly  hlgher--four  pounds  more--than  the  376-pound  average 
for  all  cows  on  test   in  1953. 

The  main  advantage,   however,   came  in  lower  feed  costs.     Av- 
erage feed  cost  was   $150  per  cow  compared  with  $168  for  all  cows  on 
DHIA  test.     These  herds  average  25.^  cows  each,    so  the  saving  of  $13 
a  cow  cut   feed  costs  an  average  of  $457  for  each  herd  for  the  year. 

At  a  time  when  feed  costs  are  rising,   dairy  profits  depend 
on  efficient  production,    says  Fryman.     Making  maximum  use  of  high- 
quality  roughages  along  with  farm  grains  is  one  way  to   lower  produc- 
tion costs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  26,  195^ 


Cancer  Can  Strike  Farm  Animals 


URBANA--Your  farm  animals  can  get  cancer  just  as  easily  as 
you  can,  says  Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill c^  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Cancer  is  a  type  of  malignant  tumor  that  eventually  causes 
death  unless  it  is  treated  in  the  early  stages.  No  one  is  yet  sure 
just  vhat  causes  these  growths  to  appear,  although  veterinarians 
know  that  some  types  of  animal  tumors  are  caused  by  viruses.   Most 
forms  of  cancer  apparently  aren't  contagious. 

See  your  veterinarian  at  once  if  you  notice  any  kind  of 

abnormal  growth  appearing  on  any  part  of  an  animal's  body.  He  may 

be  able  to  save  the  animal  by  removing  the  tumor  early.  Otherwise, 

if  the  disease  is  malignant,  it  will  spread  through  the  bodies  and 

eventually  kill  the  animal. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  26,  195^ 


Erysipelas  Vaccine  Does  Not  Bring  Disease  To  Farm 


I 

H         URBANA--Llve  culture  and  ant 1- erysipelas  antiserum  treat- 
Hment  used  to  fight  svlne  erysipelas  vlll  not  "seed"  the  disease  on 

your  farm,  veterinarians  at  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 

the  University  of  Illinois  report . 

The  treatment  Is  safe  to  use  on  pregnant  sovs.  While 

i 

erysipelas  Is  Increasing  In  Illinois  this  year,  veterinarians  warn 
svlnemen  not  to  rely  on  bacterlns  Instead  of  the  culture-ant Iserum 
treatment  to  curb  the  disease.  Two  new  bacterlns  for  swine  erysipe- 
las are  being  tested,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  effective  as 
the  cult ure~ant Iserum. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  no  need  to  vaccinate  your  hogs 
for  erysipelas  on  non- Infected  farms.   Call  your  veterinarian  If  you 
suspect  that  any  of  your  pigs  have  this  disease.  Work  out  your  vac- 
cination program  with  him,  because  erysipelas  varies  In  severity  on 
different  farms. 

The  common  symptom  of  the  chronic  form  of  erysipelas  Is 
enlargement  of  the  joints.  Acute  erysipelas  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  hog  cholera,  and  the  wrong  treatment  may  be  disastrous  to  your 
herd. 

Your  turkeys  and  sheep  can  also  get  erysipelas.   Sheep 

show  the  same  symptoms  as  hogs.  Tom  turkeys  are  affected  more  often 

than  hens.  They  become  drowsy,  stand  away  from  the  rest  of  the 

flock  and  refuse  to  eat.   Their  snoods  swell,  sores  form  on  their 
heads,  and  the  heads  may  darken. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  26,  195^ 

Establish  Sod  Outlets  Before  You  Build  Terraces 

URBANA--Sod  waterways  should  be  in  and  well  established 
[before  you  build  a  terrace  system. 

That  means  that  you  need  to  plant  and  build,  this  summer 
md  fall,  outlets  for  any  terraces  you  build  in  the  fall  of  1955  or 
;he  spring  of  1956,  says  Ben  A.  Jones,  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
^University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

It's  important,  Jones  says,  to  plan  waterways  big  enough 
to  carry  off  the  excess  water  from  the  largest  storms.   It's  also  a 
good  idea  to  shape  the  waterways  into  a  wide,  saucer-shaped  channel 
that  you  can  cross  easily  with  machinery  for  field  work  and  mowing. 

Jones  lists  these  six  steps  for  building  terrace  outlets: 

1.  Shape  the  outlet  into  a  wide,  shallow  ditch  large 
enough  to  carry  the  most  runoff  water  you  can  expect.  You  can  get 
tables  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  that  will  give  the 
right  size  of  waterway  for  slope  of  land  and  size  of  watershed. 

2.  Fertilize  the  waterway  with  barnyard  manure. 

3.  Prepare  a  firm  seedbed. 

4.  Seed  at  about  twice  the  normal  seeding  for  meadow. 
Redtop  and  timothy  are  two  excellent  waterway  grasses  for  Illinois. 

5.  Reseed  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  get  a  good  sod 
established  over  the  entire  waterway. 

6.  Mow  the  waterway  at  least  once  a  year,  and  take  off 
the  hay. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  26,  195^ 

■ 

"Farm  to  Llve^-Llve  to  Farm" 

Ii 
[         URBANA--"Farm  to  Live--Llve  to  Farm"  Is  being  emphasized 
as  the  key  to  safer  farm  life  during  the  eleventh  observance  of  Na- 
tional Farm  Safety  Week  July  25-31. 
I         With  more  than  14,000  rural  people  in  the  United  States 
killed  in  farm  accidents  last  year,  there's  need  for  action  on  the 
safety  front,  says  University  of  Illinois  farm  safety  specialist 
Gordon  McCleary.  Livestock  and  machinery- -the  backbone  of  the  far- 
mer's business — teamed  up  with  falls  to  cause  about  half  of  all 
farm  accidents  in  1953. 

Although  each  machine  has  its  own  particular  danger  points, 
McCleary  says,  most  accidents  happen  when  you  hurry  or  take  chances. 
Many  times,  too,  losing  your  temper  can  mean  losing  tlme--or  a  llmb-- 
because  of  an  injury. 

Many  livestock  accidents,  McCleary  says,  occur  when  you 
trust  animals  a  little  too  far.  Bulls--whlch  killed  five  Illinois 
farmers  last  year--3hould  never  be  trusted  no  matter  how  tame  they 
nay  seem.  And  you'll  help  to  avoid  serious  injuries  from  horses  and 
cattle  if  you  let  them  know  you're  around- -and  then  stay  away  from 
the  "kicking  end"  as  much  as  possible. 

Probably  the  most  tragic  farm  accidents,  says  McCleary,  are 
those  involving  children.   Parents  must  take  most  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  children's  safety--and  they  should  also  set  them 
a  good  example. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  26,  195^ 

Foreign  Corn  Breeders  Study  at  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--Tuelve  corn  breeders  from  four  foreign  countries 
are  looking  over  the  hybrid  seed  corn  Industry  In  Illinois  for  usable 
ideas. 

These  men,  all  doing  plant  breeding  work  at  experiment 
stations  in  their  home  countries,  are  in  a  10-veek  corn  breeding 
training  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  program  ends  on  September  10. 

Five  of  the  scientists  are  from  Yugoslavia,  the  leading 
corn-producing  country  in  Europe.  They  are  Branko  Naumovlc,  Peter 
Drezgic,  Mlloje  Sarlc,  Josip  Gotlin  and  Franjo  Pavlek.  Four  from  the 
Philippines  are  Felipe  T.  Aala,  Rodolfo  V.  Aquino,  F.  Villodres  and 
Arsenic  J.  Juan.   From  Egypt  are  Adly  Mohammed  Moustafa  and  Hassan 
Asmy  Mohammed  Labib,  while  Alan  George  Rattray  Is  from  Southern 

Rhodesia. 

For  five  weeks  the  plant  breeders  will  learn  about  breed- 
ing, production,  certification  and  sale  of  hybrid  seed  corn.  Corn 
breeders  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Seed  Producers 
association,  the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  association  and  commer- 
cial producers  will  all  help  in  this  training  program. 

The  other  half  of  the  course  will  consist  of  classroom 
work  in  genetics  and  problems  of  corn  breeding  and  production. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  26,  1954 


i'oreign  Corn  Breeders  Study  at  University  of  Illinois  -  2 


H        When  the  training  period  ends,  the  foreign  breeders  will 
continue  their  studies  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  group 
Moustafa,  from  Egypt,  and  Aala,  from  the  Philippines,  will  remain  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  graduate  training.  The  others  will 
attend  universities  in  other  states. 

This  is  the  second  group  of  foreign  corn  breeders  that  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  helped  to  train.   In  1953  a  group  in- 
cluded eleven  persons  from  Yugoslavia  and  one  from  Greece. 

Department  of  Agronomy  staff  members  who  are  working  with 
the  group  are  D.  E.  Alexander,  G.  B.  Clary,  R.  W.  Jugenheimer  and 
E.  R.  Leng,  plant  breeders,  and  J.  C.  Hackleman,  extension  crops 
specialist.  Clarion  Henderson  and  Floyd  Ingersoll  of  the  Illinois 
Seed  Producers  are  assisting  in  the  training  program. 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Operations  admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  Government.  Details  were  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,   AUGUST  2,    195^ 


Grow  Lean  Hogs  as  Cheaply  as  Fat  Ones 

URBANA--Many  Illinois  hog  producers  have  been  wondering 
whether  it   costs  more  to  produce  meaty  hogs  than  fat  hogs. 

G.  R.   Carlisle,   extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  there  isn't   much 
difference  between  fat  and  lean  hogs  so  far  as  rate  and  cost  of  gain 
:  are  concerned. 

The  key  to  producing  lean  hogs   is  selecting  meat -type  gilts 
and  boars  with  the  desirable  characteristics  built   into  them. 

Figures  from  a  midwest   experiment   station  test   showed  that 
hogs  with  less  than  37  percent   of  lean  cuts  and  more  than  26  percent 
of  fat   cuts  ate  3^0  pounds  of  feed  to  gain  100  pounds  to  reach  a 
weight  of  229  pounds  at   five  months  of  age.     Other  hogs  with  over  4l 
percent   of  lean  cuts  and  23  percent   of  fat   cuts  ate  333  pounds  of 
feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain.     On  the  average  they  weighed  227 
pounds  at   five  months  of  age. 

As  the  amount   of  lean  meat   in  a  hog  increases,   his  fat   de- 
creases.    But   rate  of  gain  and  amount    of  feed  stay  about  the   same, 
t  -30- 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    AUGUST  2,    195^ 

Carefully  Plan  for  Gully  Control  Structures 

URBANA--Plan  and  build  structures  for  gully  control  that 
last   for  years. 

Ben  A.  Jones,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  too  many  hastily  planned  and 
built --but   expensive--gully-control  spillways  wash  out   in  a  few  years. 

It's  better  to  wait   even  a  year  until  you  have  complete 
plans  than  to  rush  into  an  expensive   job  that  won't   last.     A  well- 
built   spillway  or  flume  can  pay  for  itself  through  the  years  in  the 
soil  it   saves,   Jones  points  out. 

A  gully-control  structure  must  be  built  well  enough  to 
carry  the  volume  of  water  that  will  run  off  the  fields  above  it  dur- 
ing the  heaviest   rain.     Your  county  farm  adviser  or  local  soil  con- 
servation district   can  help  you  find  out   exactly  what   size  you  need 
to  fit  your  own  situation. 

You  can  plan  to  build  a   sod  flume,   a  concrete  Missouri 
flume  or  a   steel-reinforced  concrete  block  notched  drop  spillway  your- 
self under  soil  conservation  district   supervision.     But  you  should 
probably  let  a  concrete  contractor  build  large,   reinforced  concrete 
structures. 

In  addition  to  building  a    structure  of  right    size,   you'll 
need  to  put    it   on   solid  ground,   tie   it    into  the   soil  with  wing  walls 
and  a  toe  wall  and  back-fill  it   carefully.      Seed  grass   cover  immedi- 
ately,  and  check  after  heavy  rains   so  that   you  can  repair  settling  or 
washing  damage  before  it   gets  too  serious. 

i  For  more  information  ask  your  county  farm  adviser  for  a  copy 

I  of  "Concrete  Soil-Saving  Structures."     Or  write  for  it   directly  to 
'the  College  of  Agriculture,   Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  2,  195^ 

Help  Prevent  Rabies  In  Illinois 

IURBANA--H0W  Important  a  disease  do  you  think  rabies  is  in 
llinols?  State  Department  of  Public  Health  records  show  that  15,000 
arsons  are  bitten  by  animals  in  the  state  every  year.  These  people 
think  rabies  is  very  Important  and  must  be  controlled. 

On  the  average,  3>000  oT   these  persons  have  to  take  a  1^-  to 
21-day  series  of  anti-rabies  shots  to  be  sure  they  won't  get  the  dis- 
ease. Many  of  them  must  undergo  surgery  to  repair  damage  to  the  face, 
neck,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  where  70  percent  of  the  bites  are 
found.  Treatments  and  surgery  cost  more  than  $100,000  each  year, 
says  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian. 

Illinois  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  rabies  reported  in  animals.  One  person  has  died  of  rabies  so  far 
this  year  because  he  did  not  take  the  antirabies  shots.  During  the 
first  five  months  of  195^,  8,960  animal  bites  were  reported  in  64  Il- 
linois counties.  One  hundred  seventy-six  cases  of  rabies  in  several 
types  of  warm-blooded  animals  have  been  diagnosed  this  year. 

Rabies  is  caused  by  a  virus  carried  in  the  saliva  of  in- 
fected animals.  It  enters  the  body  through  an  animal  bite  and  even- 
tually affects  the  brain  cells.  There  is  no  cure.  Once  symptoms  of 
the  disease  develop,  the  infected  animal  or  person  will  die. 

You  can  help  to  prevent  rabies  by  having  your  veterinarian 

vaccinate  your  pet  every  year.  Homeless,  roving  dogs  must  be  picked 

up  and  eliminated  if  rabies  is  to  be  controlled. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  2,    1954 

Fumigation  Will  Control  Insects  in  Stored  Wheat 

URBANA--TO  do  an  effective  job  of  preventing  insect  damage 
to  your  stored  wheat,  fumigate  within  two  to  four  weeks  after  it  is 
binned . 

Fumigation  is  especially  important  for  new  grain  if  you 
didn't  use  a  protective  powder  at  harvest  time,  says  Steve  Moore,  ex- 
tension entomologist  at  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Fumigating  at  this  time  will  control  an  infestation  that  is 
just  starting  or  one  that  is  well  under  way.  Recent  hot  weather  has 
increased  the  threat  of  insect  damage,  because  hot  weather  is  favor- 
able for  a  buildup  of  the  grain  insects. 

Fumigating  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  cost  about  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  bushel.  This  is  cheap  Insurance  against  insect  damage 
to  wheat  that  you  may  be  sealing  on  your  farm  for  government  loan. 

A  mixture  of  3  parts  of  ethylene  dichloride  to  1  part  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  is  probably  the  safest  and  most  effective  fumi- 
gant  for  farm  use,  says  Moore. 

The  least  expensive  fumigant  to  use  is  1  part  of  carbon 

disulfide  to  4  parts  of  carbon  tetrachloride.   This  mixture,  however, 

is  more  hazardous  than  the  first. 

If  you  have  a  deep  storage  bin,  Moore  suggests  using  a 
60-35-5  mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  ethylene  dichloride  and 
ethylene  dibromide.   It  will  give  best  results  in  bins  more  than  20 
feet  deep,  because  vapors  will  work  through  the  bin  at  a  slower  rate 
and  do  a  better  job  of  killing  insects  in  the  bottom. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  2,  195^ 

Emergency  Pasture  for  Drouth  Areas 

URBANA- -Winter  rye  is  probably  the  best  bet  for  an  emergency 
pasture  seeding  if  your  crops  were  severely  damaged  by  drouth  this 
year. 

J.  C.  Hackleman,  University  of  Illinois  extension  agron- 
omist, thinks  rye  seeded  after  mid-August  has  a  good  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. Seeded  earlier,  it  may  be  damaged  by  disease. 

Drill  1  1/2  to  1  3/4  bushels  of  Balbo  rye  to  the  acre  in 
a  firm  but  mellow  seedbed.   If  you  know  that  your  soil  is  low  in 
phosphorus,  Hackleman  says  you  should  drill  200  pounds  of  superphos- 
phate ( 0-20-0)  or  its  equivalent  with  the  rye. 

There'll  probably  be  plenty  of  nitrogen  for  rye  seeded  in 
a  field  where  the  drouth-damaged  corn  was  removed  for  ensilage, 
especially  if  you  put  nitrogen  on  the  corn  this  year. 

However,  30  to  40  pounds  of  elemental  nitrogen  on  rye 

seeded  after  wheat  or  oats  will  probably  pay,  especially  if  you  turn 

under  much  straw. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,   AUGUST  2,    1954 

Cut  Weeds  and  Save  a  Life 

URBANA--Lack  of  rain  hasn't   stopped  weeds  and  brush  from 
hiding  country  road  intersect ions--and  every  "blind"  corner  is  a 
potential  killer  if  motorists  crash  because  they  can't   see  on-coming 
cars. 

Cutting  weeds  and  brush  now,    says  Gordon  McCleary,   Univer- 
sity of  Illinois   safety  specialist,   will  take  care  of  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.     What's  more,  you'll  get  many  weeds  before  they've 
gone  to  seed. 

For  a  really  good   job  at   intersections,    cut  the  weeds   in- 
side the  fence  row,  too.     This  will  give  drivers  an  even  better 
chance  to  avoid  a  collision. 

McCleary  offers  this  advice,   too:      It's  better  to  be  the 

first  to  trim  up  the  corners  than  to  have  your  neighbors  shame  you 

into  following  their  lead. 
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IVERSiTY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,   AUGUST   9,    195^ 


Take  It   Easy  for  Safe  Trip 


URBANA--Parm  families  who  are  sandwiching  a  vacation  between 
harvest  seasons  can  assure  themselves  of  a  safer  journey  by  "taking  it 
easy  on  the  road,    says  a  University  of  Illinois   safety  specialist. 

First,    says  Gordon  McCleary,   don't    start   so   early  that  you're 
shorted  on  sleep.     Starting  in  the  evening  is  dangerous,   too,   because 
your  body  and  mind  need  a  rest . 

Allow  plenty  of  time  for  rest   stops,    sight -seeing  and  heavy 
traffic,   McCleary  says.     Driving  until  dark  so  that  you  can  clip  off 
five  or  six  hundred  miles  a  day  will  leave  you  worn  out --and  with 
little  choice  of  overnight   lodging,   too. 

Speed  limits  also  present  problems.     But  you  won't  go  far 
wrong  if  you  let  traffic,   weather  and  road  conditions  govern  your  speed. 
Make  sure  you  stay  below  the  legal  limits,   of  course. 

A  checkup  of  your  car's   steering  gear,   brakes,   tires  and 
lights  can  pay  off  in  a  safer,   more  pleasant  trip.     Once  you're   on  the 
^^oad,  allow  plenty  of  space  between  your  car  and  the  one  ahead  of  you. 
At  least   one  car's   length  for  each  ten  miles  an  hour  is   recommended. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,   AUGUST   9,    1954 

0.  S.  AArlcultural  Exports  Shov  Increase 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist  reports  that 
U,  S.   agricultural  exports  seem  to  be  turning  upward. 

L,   J,  Norton  says  that  between  1951  and  1953  average  annual 
agricultural  exports  dropped  sharply  because  of  big  cuts  in  the  export 
of  cotton  and  wheat. 

But  a  reduction  in  supplies  of  these  crops  in  other  exporting 
countries  and  continued  high  use  of  cotton  abroad  have  recently  in- 
creased the  buying  of  U.S.    cotton.     Exports  from  July   1953  to  April 
1954  were  15  percent  above  those     of  a  year  earlier,  and  in  April  they 
were  twice  as  large. 

This  increase  did  not   require  price  cutting  or  subsidy,   and 
I   cotton  is  now  slightly  higher  in  price  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  were  about   40  percent  under  those  of 
a  year  earlier  for  the  same  nine  months  and  30  percent   lower  for  April. 
But  poorer  crops  in  other  countries  in  195^  will  provide  more  room  for 
U,  S.   exports  of  wheat   in  the  year  ahead.     U.S.   wheat   exports  are  now 
heavily  subsidized. 

More  rice  and  tobacco--two  traditional  export s--have  been 
shipped  this  year  than  last . 

Exports  of  products  in  which  Illinois  farmers  are  most   inter- 
ested held  up  better  than  cotton  and  wheat.      Soybean  exports  for  the 
recent  nine-month  period  were  up  more  than  50  percent   over  a  year 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  9,  159^ 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports  Show  Increase  -  2 

earlier.  They  go  both  to  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  shipments  vill 
likely  continue  on  a  large  scale  in  195^-55. 

For  the  nine  months  exports  of  corn  ran  about  2  percent  under 
the  previous  year.  They  are  novr  being  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  15 
cents  a  bushel.  With  European  livestock  and  dairy  enterprises  expand- 
ing, we  will  probably  continue  to  export  corn. 

Exports  of  lard  were  down  because  of  short  supplies.  Recently 
they  have  increased.  Exports  of  tallow  and  grease- -our  principal  sur- 
plus product  from  our  livestock  product ion- -continued  high,  up  over 
one-third  from  a  year  earlier. 

At  cut  prices  the  government  has  moved  large  quantities  of 
cottonseed  and  linseed  oils  to  foreign  countries.   It  is  now  moving  a 
small  quantity  of  butter. 

Dollars  available  to  foreign  countries  have  increased.  There 
is  a  trend  toward  reducing  import  restrictions  on  U.  S.  products.  With 
smaller  supplies  of  some  products  in  foreign  countries  and  more  realis- 
tic pricing  of  U.S.  products,  the  trend  in  our  exports  should  be  upward. 
This  is  a  factor  in  markets  for  Illinois  soybeans,  corn,  hogs,  and 
vheat,  which  together  yield  over  half  of  Illinois  farmers'  income. 

From  July  1953  to  April  195^,  imports  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  are  new  valued  at  nearly  50  percent  more  ^han  exports, 
vere  down  about  5  percent  below  figures  of  a  year  earlier.  The  big  im- 
port items  are  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa  beans,  sugar,  meats,  wool  and 
grains.  The  ones  that  compete  most  with  Illinois  products  are  South 
American  canned  beef,  European  canned  ham  and  Canadian  oats.  Total  meat 
imports  are  equivalent  to  about  2  pounds  per  capita,  or  only  a  little 
over  one  percent  of  our  domestic  production.   Imports  of  meat  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  our  market . 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  9,  195^ 

Plant  Winter  Barley  on  Diverted  Wheat  Acres 

URBANA — Winter  barley  is  one  of  the  better  fall-seeded  small 
grains  you  can  plant  on  acres  that  you  hold  out  of  winter  wheat  this 
fall. 

However,  because  barley  is  somewhat  winter-tender  it  is 
adapted  only  to  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  say  University  of  Il- 
linois crops  specialists  J.  C.  Hackleman  and  W.  0.  Scott. 

The  crop  is  best  adapted  to  the  area  south  of  U.S.  Highway 
40  across  southern   Illinois..  But  it  will  probably  survive  most 
winters  in  the  area  north  to  a  line  across  the  state  from  Urbana  to 
Quincy . 

Winterkilling  is,  however,  definitely  a  hazard  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  the  state.   If  you  plant  the  crop,  you  should  under- 
stand that  it  may  occasionally  fail  to  survive  the  winter  in  this  area, 
say  the  agronomists. 

Winter  barley  will  do  best  when  planted  on  soils  that  are 
moderately  well  drained  and  well  supplied  with  plant  food.   It  is  an 
excellent  feed  grain,  but  it  has  some  disadvantages  as  a  cash  grain. 
Many  elevators  are  not  equipped  to  handle  it  unless  you  can  supply  it  in 
'  carload  quantities.  It  is  also  susceptible  to  damage  from  chinch  bugs 
and  scab. 

Five  varieties  are  recommended  for  Illinois  growers:   Kearney, 

Reno,  Kentucky  #1,  Kenbar,  and  Missouri  B-400.  Kenbar  and  Missouri 

B-400  are  more  susceptible  to  winter  injury  than  the  other  three  and 
should  therefore  be  seeded  only  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  9,    195^ 

Warnlck  Named  Speaker  for  Illinois  Dairy  Day,  Sept.  9 

URBANA- -Merrill  V/arnick,  president  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  will  be  the  main  speaker  at  the  195^  Dairy  Day  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday,  September  9. 

In  his  Dairy  Day  talk,  "Producer's  Part  in  Present  Situation," 
Warnick  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  facing  the  dairy  industry. 
Warnick  has  had  extensive  dairy  experience,  as  operator  of 
the  Warnila  Holstein  Farm  at  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah.  He  is  a  past  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  fiolstein-Friesian  Association  of 
.  America. 

The  department  of  dairy  science  has  planned  a  full  program 
'  for  Dairy  Day  visitors.  Activities  will  start  at  the  Stock  Pavilion 
!  on  the  Urbana  campus  at  8:30  a.m.  D3T .   Following  registration,  visitors 
I  will  tour  the  dairy  farm  for  a  first-hand  look  at  some  of  the  research 
work. 

Also  on  the  morning  schedule  will  be  exhibits  and  reports  of 
breeding,  silage  and  roughage  studies  and  calf -feeding  tests. 

The  afternoon  program  will  start  at  1  p.m.  at  the  University 
■  of  Illinois  Auditorium.  G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  department  of 
dairy  science,  will  outline  the  part  the  university  and  the  agricultur- 
al experiment  station  will  take  in  future  dairy  advances. 

M.  H.  Alexander  recently  returned  from  an  assignment  at  the 
Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute  in  India,  will  give  an  illustrated 

talk  on  dairying  in  India.  The  address  by  Warnick  will  wind  up  the 
program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  9,    195^ 

Knox  l3  Outstanding  Soft  Winter  Wheat  In  Illinois  Tests 

URBANA--Knox,  a  new  soft  winter  wheat,  and  Pawnee,  an  old 

favorite  among  the  hard  wheat  varieties,  rank  as  the  top  winter  wheat 

choices  In  Illinois  for  this  fall.  These  varieties  came  through  with 

outstanding  performances  In  yield  tests  In  the  state  this  past  year. 

In  five  test  plots,  Knox  averaged  about  49  bushels  an  acre, 

considerably  more  than  most  other  soft  wheat  varieties.   In  the  five 

tests.  Saline  averaged  nearly  46  bushels  and  Vigo  and  Seneca  averaged 

about  43  bushels,  while  Royal  yielded  an  average  of  41  bushels. 

J.  W.  Pendleton,  crop  production  specialist  at  the  University 

of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  Knox  made  an  outstanding  yield 

record  even  though  1954  was  a  good  wheat  year  and  yields  were  above 

I  average. 

A  supply  of  Knox  seed  will  be  available  this  year  for  the 

'   first  time.  The  other  soft  wheat  varieties  recommended  for  Illinois 

are  Saline,  Vigo,  Royal  and  Seneca.  All  of  them  are  resistant  to 

I  soil-borne  mosaic. 

In  addition  to  Pawnee,  other  hard  wheat  varieties  that 

'1  showed  up  well  in  the  tests  are  Triumph  and  Westar.  Westar  matures 

.  later  than  the  other  two  varieties  and  is  resistant  to  the  soil-borne 

mosaic.   Choose  it  in  preference  to  Pawnee  or  Triumph  in  areas  where 

this  disease  is  a  problem. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  9,  195^ 

Farm  Animals  Can  Get  Sunburned  Also 

URBANA--Parm  animals  can  get  sunburned,  say  University  of 
Illinois  veterinarians. 

Certain  types  of  plants  produce  a  chemical  that  makes  light - 
skinned  animals  sensitive  to  sunlight  when  they  eat  them. 

Alsike  clover  and  other  legumes  may  cause  a  condition  known 
as  trifoliosis.   In  sheep,  it  is  called  bighead.  Affected  animals 
refuse  to  eat,  and  they  have  swollen  tongues  and  lips,  drool  and  itch. 
The  white  skin  swells  and  sloughs  off  in  some  areas,  leaving  ugly 
scars.  The  best  way  to  prevent  this  condition  is  to  provide  as  much 
shade  as  possible  for  animals  on  pastures. 

St.  Johnswort,  rape  and  buckwheat  cause  a  similar  condition 
vhen  light -skinned  animals  eat  them  during  the  flowering  stage.  So 
keep  your  stock  away  while  these  plants  are  blooming.  Otherwise  the 
animals  may  lose  their  hair,  get  a  sunburn  and  become  blistered. 

These  symptoms  resemble  those  for  several  livestock  diseases. 

If  they  appear  in  your  herd,  call  your  veterinarian  at  once,  and  move 

"the  animals  off  pasture  into  a  shady  place. 
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May  Pay  to  Reseal  1953  Corn 

URBANA--It    looks  now  as   if  It   might   pay  to   reseal  1953   corn, 
says  a  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist . 

L.  F.  St  ice  says  damage  to  this  year's  corn  crop  from  heat 
and  drouth  in  July  may  cut  the  supply  to  the  point  where  farmers  may 
vant  to  keep  control  of  their  stored  corn  for  another  year. 

Prospects  on  July  1  were  for  a  crop  of  3  billion  311  million 
bushels  of  corn  this  year,    second  largest   on  record.      Such  production 
would  have  held  prices  below  the   loan  rate  for  much  of  the   195^-55 
feeding  season,   Stice  believes. 

But    it   won't   take  much    of  a   cut   in  crop  prospects  to  push  the 
price  above  loan  rates,   the  economist    says.     The  reason  is  that    for  the 
next   feeding   season  we  will  need  about   3 '2  billion  bushels,    which  is 
probably  more  than  we  will  raise  this  fall.     And  most   of  the   carry-over 
corn  crop  is  already  owned  by  or  committed  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

If  the   crop  this  year  is  around  3  billion  bushels,   the  next 

feeding  season  will  draw  more  old  corn  out    of  the   carry-over   stocks 

than  will  probably  be  free  of  the  govennment    loan  program.      To  do  this, 

market   prices  must   go  high  enough  this   summer  to  prevent   delivery  of 

1953  loan  corn  or  high  enough  later  to  permit   the  CCC  to   sell   its   corn. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  l6,    195^ 


Iced  Sweet  Corn  in  Husk  Keeps  Quality 

URBANA --Sweet  corn  marketed  in  the  husk  and  sweet  corn  that 
has  been  prepackaged  are  equally  good  in  quality  when  both  are  pre- 
cooled  and  iced.  However,  the  corn  in  the  husk  costs  about  12-13 
cents  less  per  dozen  ears  than  the  prepackaged  corn. 

These  are  among  the  findings  of  a  study  reported  in  new 
North  Central  Regional  Bulletin  45,  "Marketing  Fresh  Sweet  Corn  in 
;  the  Midwest."  Illinois  is  one  of  the  states  cooperating  in  the  pub- 
lication. 

The  relation  of  quality  to  methods  of  handling  sweet  corn 
and  the  comparative  costs  of  these  methods  were  studied  in  Minnesota 
during  1950,  1951  and  1952  and  in  Indiana  in  1952. 

The  studies  showed  that  precoollng  and  icing  sweet  corn 

prevents  excessive  loss  of  sugars,  moisture  and  flavor  for  at  least 

three  days.   Corn  that  is  neither  precooled  nor  iced  loses  an  average 
of  36  to  50  percent  of  its  sugars  during  the  first  12  to  2h   hours 
after  harvest;  there  is  also  a  considerable  loss  in  moisture  and  fla- 
vor. 

The  sweet  corn  marketing  study  was  planned  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Regional  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Technical  committee,  of  which  R.  A. 
Kelly,  vegetable  marketing  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
^  College  of  Agriculture,  is  a  member. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  l6,  195^ 


Keep  Cut  Flowers  Long  As  Possible 

URBANA--YOU  should  not  expect  to  keep  cut  flowers  longer  than 
they  would  live  on  the  plant,  says  J.  R.  Culbert,  flower  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

For  a  morning  glory  that  would  mean  minutes;  day  lilies ^ 
hours;  roses,  several  days;  and  orchids,  weeks. 

To  stay  fresh,  flowers  must  first  be  kept  full  of  water. 
They  live  on  the  food  stored  in  the  flower,  leaves  and  stem.  When 
that  supply  of  food  is  gone,  the  flower  dies. 

You'll  get  best  results  if  you  cut  mature  flowers  in  late 
afternoon,  Culbert  says.  Flowers  that  are  cut  too  young  will  not  have 
stored  enough  food,  to  last  long.  And  the  life  of  flowers  cut  when 
they  are  past  maturity  will  also  be  shortened. 

Cut  flowers  with  a  sharp  knife  or  shears.  Get  them  into  warm 
I  water  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  make  a  fresh  stem  cut  before  you  put  them 
into  the  water.  Strip  off  the  leaves  that  will  be  under  water,  and  let 
the  flowers  stand  in  a  dark,  cool  place  at  least  an  hour  before  you  use 
them. 

Flower  preservatives  are  useful,  but  don't  expect  miracles 
from  them,  the  flower  specialist  says.   Most  preservatives  contain 
sugar  to  supply  food  and  chemicals  to  kill  bacteria  in  the  water  and  to 
make  it  more  acid. 

If  you  want  more  Information,  write  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Urbana,  for  a  copy  of  Flower  Growing  Leaflet  No.  3  "Keeping 
Cut  Flowers," 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1954 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meetings  Start,  August  24 

URBANA- -Tuesday,  August  24  starts  the  fall  series  of  10  Il- 
linois soil  experiment  field  meetings. 

A.  L.  Lang,  professor  of  soil  fertility  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  first  meeting  at  the 
Oblong  Soil  Experiment  Field  in  Crawford  county  is  planned  to  demon- 
strate land  use,  soil  management  and  fertilizer  practices. 

These  fall  meetings  will  show  results  of  soil  management 
practices  on  corn,  soybeans,  legumes  and  grasses.  The  meetings  follow 
a  series  of  spring  meetings  held  throughout  the  state  at  which  atten- 
dance averaged  nearly  125.  On  many  of  the  fields  you  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  progress  of  crops  you  saw  at  field  days  earlier  in  the  year 

Other  soil  experiment  field  days  are  scheduled  for  Lebanon 
field  in  St.  Clair  county  on  August  25,  Toledo  field  in  Cumberland 
county  on  August  31,  Hartsburg  field  in  Logan  county  on  Sept.  1,  Clay- 
ton field  in  Adams  county  on  Sept.  2  and  Brownstown  field  in  Fayette 
county  on  Sept .  3  . 

Meetings  are  also  scheduled  at  the  Sparta  field  in  Randolph 
county  on  Sept.  7,  Carthage  field  in  Hancock  County  on  Sept.  8,  Mt . 
Morris  field  in  Ogle  county  on  Sept.  9  and  the  final  meeting  at  Joliet 
field  in  Will  county  on  Sept.  10. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  16,  195^ 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meetings  Start,  August  24  «  2 

Work  on  the  experiment  fields  has  shown  that  you  can  increase 
production  levels  more  than  50  percent,  and  often  by  as  much  as  100 
percent,  by  simple  soil  management  methods.   University  of  Illinois 
crops  and  soil  specialists  will  attend  the  meetings  to  discuss  soil 
fertility  problems,  including  those  caused  by  the  drought. 
VLP  -30- 

Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  Annual  Meeting 

URBANA--The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  Service  will  be  held  in  Bloomington  on  September  l4  at  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Memorial  Center, 

The  program  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  C.S.T.  with  a  slide  display 
and  discussion  of  "Economic  Developments  in  Southern  Agriculture  and 
Their  Importance  to  Corn-Belt  Farmers,"  by  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  afternoon  program  will  feature  a  panel  discussion  "The 
Use  of  Capital  as  a  Tool  in  the  Farm  Business,  V/ith  Special  Reference 
to  Use  of  Credit."  L.  R.  Kyle,  University  of  Illinois,  will  serve  as 
chairman. 

Cooperators  are  urged  to  attend,  and  all  friends  of  the  ser- 
vice are  welcome. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  16,  195^ 

Care  Pays  Profits  on  Grass  Waterways 

URBANA- -Fertilize  and  reseed  your  grass  waterways  this  fall 
if  they  were  damaged  by  dry  weather  and  heat. 

W.  F.  Lytle,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  a  waterway  kept  in  good  con- 
dition will  more  than  pay,  in  soil  saved,  for  repair  costs. 

Take  out  silt  deposits  with  a  manure  lift  or  a  rollover 
;  scraper,  and  fill  in  low  spots  before  you  reseed,  Lytle  suggests.  Don't 
plow  a  furrow  alongside  the  waterway,  or  the  runoff  water  may  follow 
the  furrow  instead  of  the  grassed  area. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  make  only  as  few  repairs  as  are  needed. 
Keep  animals  and  implements  off  the  waterways  when  they  are  water- 
soaked.  Mow  them  regularly  to  build  a  good  sod,  and  be  careful  as  you 
cross  the  waterway  when  you  are  plowing. 

Lytle  recommends  timothy  and  redtop  as  good  grasses  to  seed. 
Brome  works  well  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state  and  alta  fescue  in 
the  southern  half.   If  you  have  lots  of  wet,  soggy  ground,  you  can  sow 
reed  canary  grass  for  a  good  stand. 

For  more  information  on  grass  waterway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, ask  your  county  farm  adviser  or  SCS  engineer  for  a  copy  of 
Circular  593,  "Grass  or  Gullies."  Or  write  directly  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  a  copy. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    AUGUST   16,    195^ 

Good  Wiring  Means  Safety,   Efficiency 

URBANA--By  next  year,  vrell-equlpped  homes  will  be  using  twice 
as  much  electricity  as  they  used  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

This  prediction  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture means  that  the  wiring  in  many  homes  won't  do  the  job  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

According  to  Frank  Andrew,   University  of  Illinois  rural  elec- 
trification specialist,   the  most   dangerous   feature  of  overloaded  wiring 
is  the  possibility  of  fire.     Wiring  that's  called  upon  to  carry  over- 
sized loaif.s  becomes  hot--particularly  if  circuits    have  larger  than 
15-ampere  fuses. 

What's  more,   appliances  won't   perform  at   their  best   when  they 
can't  get   enough  electricity.     Toasters,    grills  and  other  heating  ap- 
pliances won't   reach  operating  temperature.      Motor-driven  devices,    such 
as  your  mixer,    vacuum  cleaner  or  washer,    run  sluggishly  when  wiring 
isn't  big  enough. 

The  answer  is  usually  more  circuits  or  larger  wire.  An  elec- 
trical contractor  or  your  power  company's   service  engineer  can  help  you 

plan  to  get   more  use   for  your  power  dollar. 
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Shade  is  Key  to  Increased  Summer  Livestock  Production 

URBANA--Shade  will  help  to  Increase  your  livestock  and  poul- 
try profits  this  summer,  says  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  extension  veterinarian 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

With  very  little  trouble  or  expense  you  can  Increase  your  egg, 
meat  and  milk  production  by  keeping  your  animals  and  poultry  as  cool 
as  possible. 

If  you  are  using  a  flat  metal  shade,  try  painting  the  top 
with  white  paint  and  the  bottom  with  black.  The  light  surface  will  re- 
flect many  of  the  heat  waves  from  the  sky.  The  black  will  absorb  the 
heat  waves  rising  from  the  ground  so  that  they  won't  be  reflected  back 
to  the  animals  underneath  the  shade. 

Put  your  shade  over  grass  rather  than  over  dirt  if  you  can. 

You  can  also  put  four  to  six  inches  of  hay  or  straw  on  top  of  the  shade 

roof  to  absorb  the  heat  waves.  Hold  the  hay  down  with  a  layer  of  woven 

vire  fencing. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  23,  195^ 


Keep  Your  New  Livestock  Purchases  Healthy 


URBANA --Don't  overlook  disease  when  you  buy  new  livestock, 
varn  veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Insist  on  proof  that  hogs  have  been  vaccinated  for  cholera 
and  that  hogs  and  cattle  have  been  blood-tested  for  brucellosis. 
Don't  buy  hogs  from  rhinitis -infected  herds.  Otherwise,  if  the  ani- 
mals are  infected,  they  may  pass  disease  to  your  own  home  herds. 

Just  to  be  sure  that  new  breeding  stock  doesn't  have  dis- 
ease, isolate  them  from  your  own  herds  for  30  days  and  have  your 
veterinarian  retest  them.   If  nothing  shows  up  in  that  time,  add 
them  to  your  regular  herds. 

Here's  an  additional  note  on  feeder  cattle:  When  they 
arrive,  give  them  plenty  of  water  and  a  medium- quality  hay.  Start 
feeding  them  grain  gradually  after  a  few  days.  Don't  turn  them  out 
on  legume  pastures  when  they  first  arrive,  or  bloat  may  take  a  heavy 
toll. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1954 

U.  of  I.  Offers  Ag  Journalism  Training 

URBANA--Por  the  first  time  this  fall,  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  will  have  a  chance  to  study  for  a  career  in  agri- 
cultural journalism. 

Dean  R.  R.  Hudelson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Director  P.  S,  Siebert  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  jointly  announce  that  the  nev  program  of  training  . 
is  now  available  as  a  planned  course  of  study. 

The  agricultural  journalism  curriculum  at  the  University 

was  set  up  to  help  meet  a  shortage  of  trained  journalists  in  the 

agricultural  editorial  field.  Students  electing  the  courses  will 

be  able  to  study  for  careers  as  farm  magazine  writers  and  editors, 

farm  editors  of  daily  newspapers,  farm  program  directors  of  radio 

and  television  stations  and  public  relations  representatives  for 

agricultural  industries. 

In  announcing  the  program,  Dean  Hudelson  says,  "For  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  graduates 
trained  in  the  technical  field  of  agriculture  and  in  news  and  maga- 
zine writing  editing  and  radio  and  television  broadcasting. 

"With  this  new  training  program,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
better  satisfy  this  demand." 

Under  the  new  program,  students  may  either  major  in  agri- 
culture and  minor  in  journalism  or  major  in  journalism  and  minor  in 
agriculture. 

If  you  want  more  information  about  agricultural  journalism, 
write  either  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications,  University  of  Ill- 
inois, Urbana. 
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See  Corn  Combine  at  Open  House  Tour 

URBANA--You'll  have  a  chance  to  see  the  corn  combine  at- 
tachment developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  third  open  house  tour  of  the  summer  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 31 ,  in  Urbana . 

Latest  feed-handling  equipment,  corn-drying  experiments  and 
results  of  a  study  of  tractor  valve  troubles  are  also  scheduled  to 
be  featured  on  the  agricultural  engineering  part  of  the  open  house 
program. 

Experimental  plots  planted  to  corn,  soybean  and  alfalfa  vari- 
eties will  be  explained  by  members  of  the  agronomy  department  on  the 
afternoon  tour  of  the  University  farms.  You'll  be  able  to  see  how 
the  different  alfalfa  varieties  have  responded  to  the  season,  effect 
of  planting  distance  on  corn,  dwarf  corn,  soybean  variety  trials  and 
crop  disease  effects. 

What's  new  in  silage  will  be  explained  at  the  beef  barns, 

fat  lamb  production  in  Illinois  at  the  sheep  barns  and  farrowing 

methods  and  weaning  of  pigs  at  the  swine  barns  during  the  day's 

program. 

Visitors  should  assemble  at  the  Morrow  Plots  at  the  corner 
of  Mathews  street  and  Gregory  Drive,  Urbana,  at  10  a.m.,  DST.  Tours 
will  start  from  there.  A  discussion  of  farm  management  problems  and 
a  look  at  apple  breeding  experiments  at  the  horticulture  field  lab- 
oratory are  also  scheduled  for  the  day. 

Families  are  invited  to  bring  a  picnic  lunch  to  eat  in  the 
Illini  Grove  picnic  area.  The  afternoon  program  is  to  start  at  the 
Stock  Pavilion  at  1:10  p.m. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  AUGUST  23,  195^ 

Corn  Picker  Check  Nov  Saves  Time 

URBANA--A  preharvest  season  checkup  on  your  corn  picker  can 
save  you  time  and  money,  says  i^endell  Bovers,  University  of  Illi- 
nois agricultural  engineer. 

What's  more,  the  fewer  times  your  picker  clogs,  the  smaller 
the  chance  that  you'll  be  injured  while  cleaning  it.  First  check 
the  gathering  chains.  They  should  be  tight  and  have  no  broken  or 
cracked  links. 

Snapping  rolls  that  are  badly  worn  won't  do  the  job  as 
they  should.  Bowers  says.   If  the  snapping  rolls  are  worn  smooth  and 
polished,  replace  them  or  have  rough  spots  welded  on. 

Make  sure  the  husking  rolls  are  in  good  shape  and  the 
springs  still  have  plenty  of  life,  Bowers  says.   If  you  get  the 
picker  out  and  do  the  checking  now,  your  dealer  will  be  better  able 
to  supply  parts  or  order  needed  ones  before  picking  time. 
GLM:sf  -30- 

Pood  Plant  Sanitation  Short  Course  at  U.  I. 

URBANA--More  than  30  sanitary  inspectors  from  all  sections 
of  the  state  are  expected  to  attend  the  Food  Plant  Sanitation  Short 
Course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  August  30  through  Septem- 
ber 10. 

Members  of  the  university  staff  who  will  teach  the  short 
course  include  Marjorie  S.  Arkwright,  food  service  manager  at  the 
Illini  Union;  0.  W.  Kaufmann  and  Z.  J.  Ordal,  department  of  food 
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^Pood  Plant  Sanitation  Short  Course  at  U.  I.  -  2 

technology;  and  R.  R.  Marsh  and  S.  L.  Tuckey,  dairy  technology. 
Others  include  H.  R.  Mlnard,  city  health  inspector,  Urbana,  and  G.  L. 
Hockenyos,  Springfield. 

The  short  course  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  department  of 
food  technology,  the  Hockenyos  Associates  in  pest  control  and  the 
division  of  university  extension. 
RAJrsf  -30- 

Announce  Changes  in  U.  of  I.  Dairy  Science  Staff 

URBANA— G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  department  of  dairy 
science,  today  announced  a  number  of  changes  in  the  dairy  science 
staff  for  the  coming  year. 

Tvo  dairy  science  specialists  have  been  appointed  as  per- 
manent staff  members.  They  are  John  H.  Byers,  assistant  professor 
in  feeding  and  nutrition,  and  Gerhard  W.  Harpestad,  who  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  extension  dairy  staff. 

In  addition  C.  S.  Rhode  and  K.  E.  Harshbarger,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  present  staff,  have  been  granted  leaves  of  absence.  Their 
positions  will  be  filled  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  staff  mem- 
bers from  other  agricultural  colleges. 

Byers,  whose  appointment  was  effective  in  July,  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  in  diary  nutrition  from  Oregon  State  College  in 
'  June  of  this  year. 
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Announce  Changes  in  U.  of  I.  Dairy  Science  Staff  -  2 

He  vas  born  in  Scotland  in  1918  and  grew  up  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  where  he  attended  primary  and  secondary 
school.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
with  a  B.  S.  degree  in  agriculture  in  19^1. 

Byers  then  entered  Oregon  State  college,  where  he  served  as 
a  research  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  there  in  19^3.  He  returned  to  Canada,  where  he  worked  as 
a  chemist  through  the  rest  of  World  War  II.  He  also  farmed  during 
the  war,  remaining  on  the  farm  until  19^8,  At  that  time  he  was  again 
appointed  research  assistant  at  Oregon  State  college.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  State  dairy  husbandry  staff  through  195^. 

Byers  is  married  and  has  four  children.  His  wife,  Lois, 
has  a  degree  in  home  economics  flpom  Oregon  State  college.  The  chil- 
dren are  Kathy,  9;  Gwen,  7;  Ted,  5;  and  Cheryl,  4.  The  Byers  family 
make  their  home  in  Champaign, 

Harpestad's  appointment  will  become  effective  on  September 
1.  A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Harpestad  attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  dairy  production 
in  1952.  He  received  his  master's  degree  in  195^,  also  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Rhode,  extension  dairyman  with  the  rank  of  professor,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  effective  September  1.  He 
'  will  work  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Breeders  Co-op  at  Hampshire  on 
the  development  of  a  permanent  program  of  bull  selection. 
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Announce  Changes  in  U,  of  I.  Dairy  Science  Staff  -  3 

While  on  leave,  Rhode  will  be  replaced  by  James  D.  Burke, 
associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  Cornell  university,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Burke  has  been  on  the  extension  staff  in  the  department  of 
animal  husbandry  at  Cornell  since  1936,  vhere  he  has  charge  of  the 
dairy  herd  improvement  and  owner-sampler  records  programs.  Burke's 
appointment  is  effective  on  September  1,  and  he  will  return  to  Cornell 
at  the  end  of  his  10-month  appointment. 

Harshbarger,  assistant  professor  in  the  feeding  and  nutri- 
;  tion  division,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a  tem- 
porary appointment  at  Cornell  university.  During  his  11-month  leave, 
;  he  will  do  both  research  and  teaching.  Harshbarger  will  leave  the 
■  University  of  Illinois  on  September  1. 

Richard  E.  Brown,  assistant  professor  of  dairy  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  will  replace  Harshbarger,  Brown  will 
start  his  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  September  1. 
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Whiteside  County,  Louisiana  ^-H'ers  Exchange  Visits 

URBANA- -Thirty -two  Whiteside  county  4-H  Club  members  spent 
the  week  of  August  22  through  29  visiting  4-H  Club  families  in 
Richland  Parish,  Louisiana. 

That  same  week  32  4-H  Club  members  from  Richland  Parish 
completed  the  exchange  by  visiting  farm  families  and  4-H  members  in 
Whiteside  county.  Richland  Parish  is  located  about  130  miles  north 
of  Baton  Rouge  in  central  Louisiana. 

Whiteside  county's  4-H'ers  will  have  a  chance  to  learn 
first-hand  how  farm  families  live  and  work  in  the  South  during  their 
week's   stay  there.     They  will  get   some  experience  in  methods  of 
farming  that  are  strange  to  them,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
4-H  meetings  and  take  part   in  4-H  activities  in  Louisiana  and  in 
general  get  a  better  understanding  of  farm  people  in  another  part  of 
our  country. 

Farm  families  in  Whiteside  county  gave  the  southern  boys 

and  girls  a  warm  welcome  when  they  arrived  in  Morrison.  One  evening 

program  at  Norrish  auditorium  in  Morrison  was  devoted  to  giving  the 

people  there  a  chance  to  meet  and  greet  the  Louisiana  4-H'ers. 
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Get  Rid  of  Metal  Sockets  on  Drop  Cords 


URBANA--If  you  still  have  metal  piill-chaln  sockets  on  ceil- 
ing drop  cords  in  your  home,  a  little  rewiring  or  some  new  fixtures 
vill  be  a  wise  investment  in  safety. 

'Frank  Andrew,  rural  electrification  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  says  such  fixtures  are 
particularly  dangerous  in  the  basement.  Wet  basement  floors  increase 
the  severity  of  any  electrical  shock  you  may  get  from  a  metal  pull- 
chain  socket.  What  might  be  only  a  mild  tingle  if  you  were  on  a 
dry  floor  can  turn  in  to  a  severe  jolt  if  your  feet  are  damp. 

Porcelain,  plastic  or  hard  rubber  sockets  are  the  best  re- 
placements for  the  outmoded  metal  sockets,  Andrew  says.   In  many 
cases,  you  should  replace  drop  cords  and  sockets  with  simple  por- 
celain ceiling  fixtures  controlled  by  a  wall  switch  or  insulated 
pull  chain.  A  qualified  electrician  or  electrical  contractor  is 
your  best  guide  in  such  rewiring  projects. 
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Weak  Spark  Causes  Many  Tractor  Troubles 

URBANA --Faulty  plugs  and  worn  Ignition  points  on  your  trac- 
tor can  cause  hard  starting,  rough  operation,  missing  and  loss  of 
power. 

But  a  few  minutes  spent  in  checking  and  overhauling  the 
ignition  system  can  put  the  machine  back  into  good  running  order 
again,  says  Jay  Weber,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Check  spark  plugs  at  least  twice  a  year,  Weber  suggests. 
You'll  need  new  plugs  if  the  electrodes  are  eroded  badly  or  if  the 
Insulators  are  broken.  Be  sure  to  clean  the  outside  of  the  head 
around  the  plugs  before  you  take  them  out. 

Sandblasting  is  the  best  way  to  clean  plugs.  Most  mech- 
anics are  equipped  to  do  this  job  for  you.  Plugs  that  are  shorting 
out  from  heavy  oxide  or  carbon  deposits  can  seldom  be  cleaned  satis- 
factorily and  should  be  replaced.  If  the  plugs  in  your  tractor  have 
a  short  life,  ask  your  dealer  about  changing  to  plugs  of  another 
heat  range. 

Don't  turn  plugs  too  tightly.  Finger  tight  plus  3/4  turn 
is  about  right,  Weber  says. 

You  can  fix  a  small  amount  of  ignition  point  pitting  with 
a  point  file.  But  if  the  dressing  up  takes  alot  of  filing,  you  should 
replace  the  points.  Check  the  wires,  distributor  cap,  and  rotor,  and 
replace  them  if  there  are  any  cracks  or  breaks  in  the  insulation. 

Your  tractor  instruction  book  will  give  the  proper  plug 
gap  settings  and  directions  for  engine  tuneup.   Settings  specified 
there  are  the  only  ones  that  will  give  peak  performance,  Weber  points 
out.  Get  your  tractor  ready  now  for  fall  work. 
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WILL  Farm  Hour  Adda  Nev  Feature 

URBANA— A  new  Saturday  feature  called  "Question  and  Answer 
Time"  has  been  added  to  the  Illinois  Farm  Hour  on  Radio  Station  WILL. 

You  folks  listening  to  the  program  are  invited  to  send  in 
questions,  which  agriculture  specialists  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois will  answer.  If  your  question  is  not  answered  on  the  air,  you 
will  receive  a  publication  or  other  information  on  the  subject. 

Friday  noon  is  good  listening  on  the  Farm  Hour,  too.  That's 
the  time  to  hear  about  the  latest  developments  in  farm  management. 
Each  report  is  prepared  by  a  different  specialist  or  specialists  in 
the  field  of  farm  management . 

The  Farm  Hour  is  aired  Monday  through  Saturday  at  12:15 
p.m.  over  Station  WILL.  It's  the  58O  spot  on  your  radio  dial. 

Some  other  features  you  will  hear  on  the  Farm  Hour  during 
the  week  of  September  6-11  are  "Making  the  Most  of  Kieffer  Pears," 
J,  C.  McDaniel,  and  "Fall  Care  of  Livestock,"  Dr.  Jesse  Sampson, 
Sept.  7;  "Native  Lumber  in  the  Dairy  Business,"  C.  S.  Walters  and 
E.  E.  Ormlston,  Sept.  9;  and  "4-H  Dairy  Judging  Contest,"  F.  H. 
Myrard,  Sept.  11. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  the  month's  programs,  write  to 
your  Illinois  Farm  Hour,  WILL,  Urbana. 
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Unusual  Livestock  Poisonings  Common  In  Summer 

URBANA — Livestock  can  be  poisoned  on  the  farm  In  a  number 
of  strange  ways.  Here  are  a  few  things  to  look  out  for  this  summer 
and  fall  to  keep  your  herds  healthy,  as  suggested  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine: 

Coal  tar  pitch  found  in  "clay  pigeons"  will  kill  hogs.  To 
prevent  animals  from  being  poisoned  in  this  way,  keep  trap  shooters 
out  of  your  hog  pastures.   Contaminated  areas  are  dangerous  to  hogs 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

Green  algae  often  collect  on  the  shorelines  and  slow- 
moving  bodies  of  water  that  livestock  use.  They  may  be  very 
poisonous  to  livestock. 

Keep  your  cattle  away  from  your  harvesting  machinery. 
You  may  be  lubricating  it  with  a  grease  that  contains  chlorinated 
naphthalenes.  These  chemicals  cause  hyperkeratosis  or  "X-dlsease" 
of  cattle. 

If  you  run  into  any  of  these  problems,  get  your  herd  to 

another  pasture  and  call  your  veterinarian  to  treat  sick  animals 

as  soon  as  possible. 
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(Mat  enclosed) 
Forestry  Show  Features  New  Girdling  Tool 

URBANA--The  time-consuming  practice  of  girdling  undesirable 
forest  and  timber  trees  by  hand  may  soon  be  eliminated  through  the  use 
of  a  new  mechanical  tree  glrdler,  according  to  forestry  specialists  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Illinois  Central  Forestry  Agent  W.  W.  May  will  give  demon- 
strations of  this  new  girdling  machine  at  the  Logging,  Sawmllllng  and 
Forestry  Show  on  October  7  and  8  on  the  John  Hauberg  farm  in  Rock  Is- 
land county. 

The  machine,  which  can  be  operated  by  one  man,  girdles  un- 
desirable trees  cheaply  and  rapidly.  This  practice  kills  the  trees  to 
make  room  for  the  reproduction  and  growth  of  desirable  commercial  tim- 
ber. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY  SEPTEICER  1,  195^ 

Two  Illinois  Farm  Youths  To  Visit  India 

URBANA- -Joseph  Scott  Blcknell  of  Lovlngton  and  Carl  Lester 
Birkner  of  Pinckneyville,  both  Illinois  4-H  Cluh  members,  are  on 
their  way  to  India,  where  they  will  represent  the  United  States  as 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates. 

In  India,  Blcknell  and  Birkner  will  live  on  farms  and  take 
part  in  home,  farm  and  community  activities.  The  two  youths  sailed 
from  New  York  on  August  26  aboard  the  S.  S.  Independence  with  13 
other  delegates  who  will  visit  India  and  Pakistan.  They  will  return 
to  the  United  States  in  December. 

Blcknell  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  Birkner  is  a  graduate  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. They  were  selected  as  delegates  in  the  exchange  program  by 
the  Illinois  IFYE;  committee  headed  by  E.  I.  Pilchard  state  leader  of  4-H 
agricultural  clubs  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Blcknell  and  Birkner  attended  an  orientation  meeting  in 

Waseca,  Minnesota  August  5  to  7  and  a  final  briefing  in  V/ashington, 

D.C.,  August  19  to  23.   In  the  nation's  capital  they  participated  in 

discussions  on  U.  S.  Foreign  policy,  world  agriculture,  trade,  and 
understanding  other  peoples  and  also  visited  the  Indian  embassy. 

The  exchange  program,  designed  to  promote  international 
understanding,  is  sponsored  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and 
the  Extension  Service,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
India  and  Pakistan. 

In  addition  to  the  American  delegates  to  India  and  Pakistan, 
the  exchange  program  has  25  young  men  from  India  and  nine  from  Pak- 
istan now  living  with  farm  families  in  the  United  States.  Nine  of 
them  will  have  lived  on  Illinois  farms  sometime  during  this  summer. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTE^©ER  6,  195^ 

Remodel  Crib  for  Shelled  Corn  Storage 

URBANA--If  you  have  decided  to  change  from  ear  corn  storage 
to  handling  shelled  corn,  you  can  double  the  capacity  of  your  present 
corn  cribs  by  remodeling  them  to  store  shelled  corn. 

J.  0,  Curtis,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  if  you  need  more  storage  space 
on  your  farm  for  corn  and  small  grain,  being  able  to  remodel  your  crib 
might  be  one  factor  that  would  make  you  decide  to  change  from  an  ear 
corn  system  to  handling  shelled  corn. 

First  big  problem  to  solve  is  making  the  structure  weather- 
tight,  Curtis  says.   Instead  of  spaced  cribbing,  as  is  needed  for  safe 
1  ear  corn  storage,  you'll  need  to  build  a  solid  wall  to  keep  out  wind 
and  rain. 

Next,  you'll  have  to  make  the  crib  strong  enough  to  hold 
shelled  corn  or  small  grain.  Outward  pressure  on  the  side  walls  is 
about  three  times  as  great  with  shelled  corn  as  it  is  with  ear  corn, 
the  engineer  points  out. 

For  fidded  strength,  Curtis  suggests  an  outside  waling  strip 

6  feet  off  the  ground  made  of  6  x  6*s.  He  also  recommends  7/8-inch 

tie  rods  spaced  four  feet  apart  across  the  crib  from  one  waling  strip 

to  the  other.   If  your  crib  wasn't  well  built  originally,  you  may  have 

to  add  more  studs  to  strengthen  the  walls. 

Be  sure  to  check  the  cost  of  remodeling.   If  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  than  35  to  4o  cents  a  bushel  of  capacity  to  remodel,  you 
Bight  do  better  to  build  new  bins. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  195^ 

Trichomoniasis  Germ  Lives  at  Low  Temperatures 

URBANA — The  organism  that  causes  cattle  trichomoniasis  can 
survive  when  frozen  at  temperatures  as  low  as  76  degrees  if  glycerol 
is  added  to  a  standard  culture  medium. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Protozoologlsts  being  held  at 
Gainesville,  Florida,  Br.  N.  D.  Levine  today  reported  the  findings  of 
an  experiment  dealing  with  the  survival  of  these  protozoa. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  by  Dr.  Levine  and  W,  C,  Marquardt .  It 
was  supported  by  a  research  grant  from  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Institute  of  Health. 

The  experiment  showed  that  the  number  of  protozoa  living  at 
I  this  low  temperature  depended  on  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature 
I  was  lowered.  If  it  was  lowered  too  rapidly,  none  lived. 

Trichomoniasis  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  causes  cattle  to 
abort.  It  can  be  spread  by  bulls  through  natural  or  artificial  breed- 
ing, or  by  cows  during  natural  breeding.  You  can  prevent  it  by  iso- 
lating infected  breeding  animals  and  using  semen  from  disease-free 
bulls  for  artificial  insemination.  Keep  a  breeding  record  of  each 
animal  in  your  herd. 

If  the  disease  does  strike  your  herd,  your  veterinarian  can 
recommend  a  plan  that  will  keep  it  from  spreading  and  will  get  the  dis- 
ease out  of  your  herd  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  195^ 


Take  Your  Time  Picking  Corn- -and  Live 

URBANA--"With  corn  picking  getting  under  way  earlier  than 
usual  this  year,  there's  no  excuse  for  Inviting  accidents  by  hurry- 
ing and  taking  chances. 

Wendell  Bowers,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
;  engineer,  says  most  corn  picker  accidents  can  be  traced  directly  to 

taking  a  chance.  Because  he's  taken  a  chance  before  and  escaped  un- 
!  harmed,  the  operator  may  think  he  can  beat  the  odds  indefinitely. 
•  But  if  he  keeps  on  taking  risks,  some  day  he'll  pay  the  price. 

That's  what  happened  to  about  two  hundred  Illinois  farmers 
during  the  1953  picking  season. 

Taking  a  chance  so  that  you'll  be  able  to  pick  another  load 
or  finish  a  field  before  dark  can  be  costly.  To  make  it  even  more 
dangerous,  you  usually  take  the  most  chances  when  you're  tired  and 
don't  react  so  quickly. 

When  you're  thinking  about  cleaning  the  picker  without 
stopping  it,  ask  yourself  this  question:  Will  the  minute  or  so 
that's  saved  pay  for  a  finger  or  hand  that  may  be  lost?  Take  it 

easy,  says  Bowers,  and  you'll  live  longer. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  195^ 

Name  Illinoisan  As  IFYE  Conference  Director 

URBANA- -Norma  Jean  Ashbrook,  Bloomlngton,  Illinois,  Inter- 
national Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegate  to  Sweden  in  1952,  has  been 
named  a  director  of  the  national  IFYE  conference. 

Election  was  held  during  the  recent  third  annual  confer- 
ence of  former  exchange  delegates  at  Rock  Springs  Ranch,  4-H  Club 
rural  leadership  training  center  in  Kansas.   Conference  delegates 
voted  tentatively  to  hold  the  1955  conference  on  August  4-7  at  East 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

Officers  elected  for  1955  included  Burton  Olson,  Westby, 
Wisconsin,  chairman;  Roger  Wenzel,  Hilbert,  Wisconsin,  vice  chairman; 
and  Ruth  Carson,  Franklin,  Indiana,  secretary-treasurer. 

Other  members  of  the  board  of  directors  for  next  year 
include  Durwood  Lyon,  Chicago;  Russell  Ma why.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Dorothy  Pott  rat z,  Eitzen,  Minnesota;  Wilma  Rose  Davis,  Marietta, 
Georgia;  Donald  Andrews,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts;  Don  Gehres,  London, 
Ohio;  Lois  Korslund,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa;  and  Dominic  Lay,  Gun  Lorlng, 
Virginia . 

Since  the  IFYE  program  was  organized  in  19^8,  512  dele- 
gates from  this  country  have  lived  on  farms  in  other  nations,  while 
498  rural  young  people  from  those  countries  have  lived  on  United 
States  farms.  Twelve  Illinois  farm  boys  and  girls  have  taken  part 
in  the  program  as  delegates. 

The  IFYI^l  program  is  sponsored  by  the  National  4-H  Founda- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  var- 
ious state  extension  services, 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  195^ 

More  Than  Plowing  at  Flow  Matches 

URBANA--There' 11  be  a  lot  more  than  plowing  going  on  at 
the  National  Plowing  Matches  at  Olney  September  16-18. 

In  the  20  acres  of  concession  area,  sponsors  say  there'll 
be  one  of  the  largest  farm  machinery  shows  of  the  year.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  nearly  200  acres  of  demonstrations.   Exten- 
sion workers  of  the  University  of  Illinois  have  almost  as  much,  plus 
a  day-long  youth  program,  a  two-day  women's  program  and  machinery- 
adjustment  demonstrations  running  continually. 

Speakers  during  the  three-day  event  will  include  Secretary 
■  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson;  Governor  William  G.  Strattonj 
;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vernon  Nickell;  Paul  Johnson, 
:  editor  of  Prairie  Farmer;  and  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 

Youth  day,  September  16,  will  be  a  big  day  for  school 
children  all  over  the  state.   Superintendent  Nickell  has  declared 
the  day  a  school  holiday.  And  all  the  young  people  taking  part  in 
the  program  will  receive  a  souvenir  award,  whether  they  win  or  not. 
They'll  take  part  in  land  judging,  tractor  operation,  dress  revue 
and  demonstrations. 

Extension  agronomists  will  present  demonstrations  on  the 

use  of  fertilizer  put  on  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  plowing  under  20 
inches  deep  to  side  dressing.  They  also  have  a  completely  renovated 
pasture,  plus  fertilizer  and  soil-testing  demonstrations  for  other 
crops. 

SOS  demonstrations  include  drainage,  irrigation,  terracing, 
countour  farming  and  other  practices.  Many  will  already  have  been 
completed,  but  some  work  will  be  done  during  the  matches. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  195^ 

See  Crop  Drier  Used  to  Dry  Farm  Lumber 

MOLINE--you'll  be  able  to  see  a  special,  low-cost  lumber- 
drying  unit  built  around  a  small,  portable  crop  drier  in  operation  at 
the  Logging,  Sawmilling  and  Forestry  Show  north  of  Port  Byron  on 
October  7  and  8. 

L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Ill- 
inois College  of  Agriculture  and  general  chairman  of  the  show,  re- 
ports that  the  unit  is  designed  to  dry  farm-grown  lumber. 

Studies  show.  Culver  says,  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
timber  cut  from  farm  woodlands  in  the  midwest  is  used  on  the  same 
'  farm.  Too  much  of  it  is  not  seasoned  properly.   Use  of  a  crop  drier 

for  safe,  rapid  lumber  drying  will  be  a  big  help,  especially  where 
'  you  don't  have  custom  drying  facilities  near  by. 

For  the  demonstration,  researchers  will  stack  the  lumber  as 
for  air-drying.  Then  they  will  build  a  wind  tunnel  and  air  chamber 
I  around  the  pile  so  that  hot  air  from  the  drier  will  circulate  through 
j  the  lumber  and  back  to  the  drier.  They  will  use  scrap  lumber  and 
''  roofing  paper  for  the  structure. 

Green,  yellow  poplar  lumber  was  dried  to  an  average  mois- 
j  ture  content  of  12  percent  in  five  days  at  a  similar  demonstration 
I  in  Ohio  two  years  ago.  Culver  says.  In  other  tests,  soft  hardwood 
1  lumber  partially  air-dried  was  brought  down  from  27  to  9  percent 
ji  ooisture  content  in  four  days. 

I         During  the  Logging  Show  demonstration,  a  stack  of  about 
I  4,000  board  feet  of  native  hardwood  lumber  will  be  dried  to  a  moisture 
!  content  suitable  for  immediate  farm  construction.  The  Illinois  Hard- 
l   wood  Lumber  producers  association,  the  Rock  Island  County  Service 
company,  the  Lennox  Furnace  company,  which  makes  the  crop  drier  to 
be  used,  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  are  cooperating  with  the 
committee  on  educational  exhibits  for  the  demonstartion. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1954 

Ag  College  Promotes  Hog  Grading  System 

URBANA- -American  homemakers  are  seeing  red  these  days. 
The  red  in  this  case  is  lean  pork. 

Meat  packers  and  farmers  both  know  that  the  only  way  to 
supply  this  demand  and  keep  the  supplies  of  fresh  pork  moving  is 
to  market  hogs  with  more  meat  on  them. 

But  farmers  are  not  inclined  to  change  their  present 
methods  of  raising  fat  hogs  unless  they  know  that  they  will  be  paid 
for  their  efforts.  For  that  reason  a  solution  to  the  problem  seems 
to  lie  in  a  system  of  buying  market  hogs  by  grade. 

Livestock  men  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  are  working  to  help  packers  and  producers  know  these 
hog  grades.  The  result  will  be  that  everyone  will  buy  and  sell  hogs 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  are  worth  at  the  meat  counter  rather  than 
simply  by  their  live  weight . 

This  program  breaks  down  into  three  parts,  according  to 
R.  L.  Coppersmith,  livestock  marketing  specialist  at  the  College: 

First,  hog  marketing  conferences  for  the  packer  buyers, 
order  buyers  and  commission  salesmen  to  be  held  at  the  markets. 

Second,  hog  marketing  days  for  farmer  producers  at  the 
markets. 

Third,  a  series  of  county-wide  meetings  all  over  the  state 
to  encourage  more  farmers  to  produce  meat -type  hogs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  195^ 

Ag  College  Promotes  Hog  Grading  System  -  2 

Coppersmith  points  out  that  producing  meat-type  hogs  is  a 
matter  of  breeding  and  feeding  on  the  farm.  The  first  step  toward 
growing  lean  hogs  on  any  farm  is  a  long,  lean  boar  to  head  up  the 
swine  herd. 

University  livestock  men  are  hearing  more  questions  from 
farmers  about  feeding  for  meat -type  hog  production  than  about  breed- 
ing, Coppersmith  says.  Actually,  research  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  shown  that  it  takes  more  feed  to  put  a  pound  of  fat  on  a 
hog  than  it  does  to  produce  a  pound  of  lean  meat.   It's  just  as  cheap, 
or  cheaper  to  raise  meat -type  hogs. 

One  major  problem  faced  by  the  packer  buyers  is  knowing 

I,  how  much  lean  meat  a  live  hog  will  cut  out  in  the  carcass  after  he 

is  butchered.   Part  of  the  college's  educational  program  is  to 

show  packer  buyers  at  the  markets  how  they  can  tell  on  the  live  hog 

how  much  lean  meat  his  carcass  will  yield. 

Individual  packing  firms  have  been  holding  classes  for 
their  buyers  to  teach  them  how  to  find  the  lean  meat  percentage  on 
hogs.  The  result  of  learning  to  grade  live  hogs  will  be  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  buyers  to  pay  higher  prices  for  meat -type  hogs 
at  the  markets.  When  that  happens  farmers  will  be  more  eager  to 
produce  lean  hogs  because  they'll  cost  less  to  produce,  go  to  mar- 
ket at  earlier  ages  and  bring  higher  prices  a  pound. 

Some  of  the  large  packing  houses  at  the  terminal  markets 
are  already  paying  a  higher  price  per  pound  for  meat -type  hogs  as  a 
result  of  the  program.  Coppersmith  reports.  When  more  packers 
follow  this  lead,  farmers  will  swing  their  production  to  meat -type 
hogs  and  the  homemaker  will  be  able  to  buy  the  kind  of  pork  cuts 
she  want  s . 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  195^ 


Amaryllis  Need  Rest  Before  Spring  Blooming 


. 


URBANA--YOU  need  to  give   special  attention  to  your  Amaryl- 
lis plants  now  If  you  want   them  to  bloom  year  after  year. 

G.   M.   Fosler,    floriculture  specialist  at   the  University  of 
Illinois,    says  that  Amaryllis  will  need  about   three  months  of  com- 
plete rest   before  blooming.     Therefore,    gradually  stop  watering  at 
the  first    signs  of  dormancy.      Let  the  foliage  die  down  and   take  the 
pots   inside  before  the  first   frost.      Put  them  in  a  cool,   dry  basement 
room  with  a  temperature  of  about   40  -   50  degrees  F. 

Place  Amaryllis  on  their   sides  and  keep  them  dry  until  the 
first  buds  begin  to   show  in  late  winter  or  early   spring.     You  can 
then  take  them  to  a  warm  flower  window  and   start   watering. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER   20,    1954 

Woodchoppers,    Sawyers  Will  Compete  at  Logging  Show 

MOLINE--Wood  choppers  and  sawyers  are  Invited  to   compete 
for  cash  awards   In  contests  planned  for  the  Logging,   Sawrallllng  and 
Forestry  Show  on  the  John  Hauberg  Farm  north  of  Port  Byron  on  October 
7  and  8. 

These   contests  will  be  features  of  the  program.     The   chop- 
ping contest  will  be  on  Thursday,   October  7,   and  the  sawing  contest 
on  Friday,  October  8. 

W.   F.   Bulkley,    extension  forester  at  the  University  of 
Illinois   College  of  Agriculture,   who   Is   In  charge  of  the   contests, 
says  that  all  participants  must   register  before  they  can  enter. 
Rules  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  at   the  contest    site. 
Entrants  must  bring  their  own  axes  or  crosscut    saws. 

Logging  demonstrations  will   start   the  morning  program  on 
both  days,   Bulkley   says,    running  from  9  until  10:30  a.m.     Thursday's 
program  will   include   safety  in  the  woods,   fire   fighting,   air  season- 
ing and  log  grading  demonstrations   in  the  morning  and  post   treating 
and  logging  demonstrations   in  addition  to  the   chopping  contest    in 
the  afternoon. 

On  Friday's   program,   you'll  be  able  to   see  kiln  drying, 

lumber  grading,   the  homemade   equipment    contest,   the   sawing  contest 

and  the  sawing  up  of  the   "guess"   logs  from  the   log-volume  guessing 

contest . 

Visitors  will  also  have  a  chance  to  win  door  and  regis- 
tration prizes . 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1954 

Case  Warns  Against  Nonagrlcultural  Land  Use 

URBANA--Many  of  America's  most  valuable  acres  of  land  are 
fast  disappearing  under  the  relentless  march  of  progress. 

H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  says  it's  about  time  that 
ve  take  a  long  look  at  our  future  needs  for  land. 

We  have  used  land  extravagantly  in  the  United  States,  Case 
says,  especially  for  nonagrlcultural  use.   People  do  not  feel  the 
need  to  save  land  when  there  are  surpluses  of  food  and  feed  crops. 

However,  now  is  not  too  soon  for  us  to  realize  that  the 
time  may  come- -and  it  may  not  be  too  far  away- -when  we  will  experi- 
ence a  real  need  for  land  to  produce  food  for  our  growing  population. 

Highways  and  railroads  are  big  users  of  land,  the  agricul- 
tural economist  points  out.  When  the  railroads  first  pushed  across 
the  prairies,  there  was  so  much  land  that  right-of-ways  10-12  rods 
wide  were  not  uncommon  and  much  additional  land  was  given  to  companies 
to  encourage  them  to  build  the  railroads.  No  one  thought  of  saving 
land. 

Paved  roads  today  are  taking  another  wide  strip  of  land 
out  of  agricultural  production,  especially  four- lane  and  super 
highways. 

Of  the  35,800,000  acres  of  land  in  Illinois,  Case  says, 
less  than  31  million  acres  are  in  farms.   Many  acres  are  not  fit  for 
agriculture  and  can  never  be  used  for  food  production.   Roads, 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  195^ 

Case  Warns  Against  Nonagrlcultural  Land  Use  -  2 

railroads,  cities  and  parks  all  take  their  toll,  and  the  number  of 
both  productive  and  nonproductive  acres  being  used  for  such  purposes 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

What  does  this  mean  in  land  use?  When  a  railroad  runs 
parallel  to  the  two-lane  highway,  a  strip  of  land  25  rods  wide  is 
frequently  taken  for  the  combined  use.  A  strip  25  rods  wide  means 
50  acres  used  in  every  mile.  One  strip  the  entire  length  of  Illinois 
vould  represent  120  farms  of  160  acres  each.  Case  says.  We  may  soon 
have  some  of  these  strips  running  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
state. 

With  more  super  highways  and  toll  roads  in  the  planning 
and  building  stage,  it's  time  to  consider  taking  the  least  amount  of 
land  necessary  out  of  production,  the  agricultural  economist  says. 

Suppose  there  is  no  shortage  of  land  now,  with  our  popula- 
tion at  160  million.  By  1975  it  is  possible  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  reach  200  million.   It  may  not  be  too  many 
years  before  we  will  begin  to  wish  that  we  had  used  our  agricultural 
land  more  wisely  and  economically. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  195^ 

Illinois  Extension  Service  To  Be  Expanded 

URBANA --Illinois  vrill  receive  about  $220,000  for  an  ex- 
panded agricultural  extension  program  during  this  fiscal  year.  Most 
of  this  amount  will  be  spent  in  counties  on  a  program  involving  the 
farm  and  home  as  a  single  unit. 

¥.  G.  Kammlade,  Associate  Director  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  these  additional  funds  will  provide  for  25  to  30  new  county  ex- 
tension personnel  throughout  the  state.  Twelve  counties  have  already 
been  approved  for  the  extra  personnel,  and  others  will  be  approved 
in  the  next  few  weeks . 

Counties  already  in  the  program  include  Cook,  Peoria, 
Warren,  Henderson,  Pike,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Vermilion,  Whiteside, 
Lee,  Shelby  and  Pulaski -Alexander. 

The  extra  money  is  to  be  used  for  new  personnel  and  not  for 
Increases  in  salaries,  Kammlade  explains,  and  most  of  it  will  be 
spent  in  helping  farm  families  plan  for  the  most  efficient  use  of 
their  resources. 

The  Illinois  program  will  be  known  as  Farm  and  Home  Devel- 
opment . 

"This  money  is  to  be  used  according  to  the  well-established 

extension  policy  of  helping  farm  families  put  to  use  on  their  farms 

and  in  their  homes  up-to-date  technical  information  developed  in  the 

University's  research  program  in  agriculture  and  home  economics," 

Kammlade  states. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  195^ 

Illinois  Extension  Service  To  Be  Expanded  -  2 

"It  is  not  an  entirely  nev  program,  as  is  sometimes  be- 
lieved," Kammlade  explains.   "The  additional  money  vill  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Extension  Service  to  give  technical  assistance  to  farm 
families  in  planning  their  farm  operations  and  in  planning  for  better 
living." 

The  Extension  Service  has  always  worked  in  that  area, 

Kammlade  says,  but  it  has  not  had  the  manpower  to  offer  as  much  help 

as  is  needed.  He  emphasizes  that  the  Extension  Service  will  not  be 

doing  the  planning,  but  rather  that  extension  personnel  will  be 

available  to  help  more  people  who  want  and  need  technical  assistance. 

Any  plans  that  are  made  will  be  made  by  the  families  themselves,  he 

said. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER   20,    195^ 

"Playing  the  Picker"  Can  be  Costly 

URBANA--If  you   "play  the  horses"  and  lose.    It's  money  down 
the  drain.     But   v/hen  you   "play  the  picker"  and  lose,    says  Wendell 
Bowers,   University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer,  you  may  lose 
both  money  and  a  finger,  hand  or  arm. 

When  you  try  to  clean  or  adjust  a  picker  while  it's  running 
you're  betting  your  hand,  your  arm--maybe  even  your  life--to  save  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

You're  doing  the  same  thing  when  you  don't   put  the  power 
takeoff  shields  on  the   picker.     The  few  minutes  it   takes  to  attach 
shields  can  save  many  dollars  and  months  of  time--if  it  prevents  an 
accident . 

The   smart  bettor--and  the  wise  farmer- -won't   put   up  some- 
thing so  valuable  as  a  hand  when  the  most  he  can  gain  is  a  minute 
or  two. 
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MVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE  EXTENSION 


FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER  27,    195^ 

Prevent  Corn  Elevator  Accidents  Nov 

URBANA — Corn  elevators  have  taken  the  backache  out  of  crib- 
ing  corn.     But   at  least  half  a  dozen  Illinois  farmers  are  injured  in 
elevator  accidents  each  year,  according  to  Wendell  Bowers,   University 
of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer. 

Two  of  the  most  dangerous  points,    says  Bowers,   are  the   tum- 
bling rods  running  from  the   jack  to  the  elevator  and  from  the  ele- 
vator to  the  hoist.     Without  a   shield,   they're  ready  to  grab  loose 
clothing  or  gloves.     Once  they  get  a  hold,   they  don't   let   loose. 

Because  there  are  many  gears,   sprockets  and  chains  that 
can't  be   shielded,    it's  wise  to  keep  children  away  from  the  elevator. 
Bowers   says.     And, for  your  own  safety,   wear  close-fitting  clothes 
that  won't   catch  on  moving  parts. 

Bowers  also  adds  this  word  of  caution:     When  moving  an 

elevator,   watch  that    it   doesn't  touch  overhead  electric  wires. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,    SEPTE^©ER  27,    195^ 

Cut  Dahlia  Stalks  After  First  Frost 

URBANA--When  you  dig  your  dahlias  this  fall,  store  them  so 
that  you  can  grow  your  own  plants  from  the  ones  you  have. 

J.  R.   Kamp,   horticulture  specialist  at   the  University  of 
Illinois   College  of  Agriculture,    suggests  that  you  cut  dahlia   stalks 
after  a  hard  frost  has  blackened  the  tops. 

Leave  only  a  few  inches  of  the  basal  stem.     Wash  the   soil 
off  the  roots,   and  let  them  dry  thoroughly  for  a  few  days  before  you 
put  them  into  dry  sand,   peat   or  vermiculite  for  winter  storage.     Kamp 
recommends  a   storage  temperature  of  40  to   50  degrees  F. 

The  specialist   explains  that  although  the  thick,   fleshy 
roots  of  dahlias  are  full  of  stored  food  they  are  unable  to   start  a 
new  plant   unless  buds  develop.     These  buds  will  grow  on  the  old   stem 
in  spring. 

Easiest  Vay  to  propagate  dahlias,  Kamp  says,  is  to  cut  the 
root  clumps  apart  as  soon  as  the  buds  appear.  Leave  one  bud  to  each 
root   section. 

If  you  want   many  more  plants,    start   watering  the  root 
clumps  aril  take  them  to  a  warm,    light   place   in  late  February  or 
March.     The  buds  will  develop  shoots  which  you  can  cut   from  the  root 
clumps  after  the   leaves  have  developed. 

Put   the   shoots   in  moist    sand  until  they  have  grown  roots. 

Then  handle  them  as  you  would  any  other  young  plant.     The  rooted 
cuttings  will  grow  into   fully  developed  plants  by  next   fall,   and 
you  can  again  store  the  root    systems  over  the  next  winter  and  re- 
peat the  cycle. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1954 

State  Broiler  Growers  to  Meet  October  5 

URBANA — Broiler  growers  in  the  state  will  hold  an  all-day 
meeting  at  the  Illinois  Building  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  in  Spring- 
field on  Tuesday,  October  5. 

E.  E.  Broadbent,  specialist  in  egg  and  poultry  marketing 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  speak  on 

the  morning  program.  His  subject  will  be  "How  Profitable  Is  Illinois 

f 
Broiler  Production?" 

I  A  marketing  specialist  from  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 

Board  will  discuss  what  broiler  producers  should  know  about  better 

tnerchandislng  of  the  product.  Dr.  Lyle  Hanson,  poultry  pathologist 

I  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  will 

talk  about  vaccination  programs  for  broiler  growers. 

Marketing  problems  will  be  the  topic  for  a  discussion  period 
headed  by  a  panel  of  poultry men  chalrmanned  by  Don  Bray,  extension 
poultryman  at  the  U,  I.  College  of  Agriculture.   Industry  specialists 
will  also  discuss  management  and  nutrition  topics. 

Following  the  educational  program,  members  of  the  Illinois 
Broiler  Growers  association  will  hold  a  business  meeting  in  the 
afternoon. 

Registration  is  scheduled  to  start  at  9  a.m.  The  program 

vill  wind  up  with  a  broiler  barbecue  at  4:15  p.m. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER   27,    195^ 

Fertilize  and  Lime  Your  Lavn  This  Fall 

URBANA — Give  your  lawn  a  fresh  supply  of  plant   food  for 
next   spring  by  putting  on  about   20  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  vlth  a 
10-8-6  or  similar  analysis  to  each.  1,000  square  feet  this  fall. 

H.  R»   Kemmerer,   extension  landscape  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,   also   suggests  that 
you  test  your  lavn  snii  to  find  out  hov  much  lime  you  need  to  put 
on  to  sveeten  the  ground. 

If  you.  have  to  wait  too  long  to  have  a  test  made,   Kemmerer 
says  to  go  ahead  and  put  on  50  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  or  75  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  for  each  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn  area.     Then 
you  can  test  to   see  whether  more  is  needed  next   spring. 

Grub-proof  the  lawn  with  10  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  or 
one-fourth  pound  of  actual  chlordane  to  each  1,000  square  feet.      If 
you  kill  grubs  and  other  soil  insects,  you  won't  have  any  trouble 
with  moles. 

Rake  the  lawn,   smooth  it  and  fill  in  low  spots,    if  you 

wish,   with  fine  topsoil.     Then  seed  a  recommended  grass  mixture 

adapted  to  your  soil  and  location.     Roll  after  seeding  to  firm  the 

soil  and  help  the   seeding  get  a  start.     Then  water  right  away  and 

once  a  day   In  dry   soil  for  two  weeks  after  the    seed  germinates. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER   27,    1954 

Extension  Assists  With  Cattle  Sales 

URBANA--The  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  will  assist  with  two   Important   southern  Il- 
linois feeder  calf  sales  next  month. 
I 

W.   G.   Kammlade,   associate  director  of  the  Extension  Serv- 

ice.     announced  today  that   extension  livestock  specialists  would 
check  the   sorting  and  grading  of  the  1,200  head  of  feeder  calves  to 
be  offered  for  sale  on  October  7  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
Station  near  Robbs. 

This   sale  Is   sponsored  by  the  Egyptian  Livestock  Associa- 
tion.    This  is  the  fifth  year  that   such  a  sale  has  been  held  at  the 
Dixon  Springs   Station.     All  of  the  cattle  sold     are  from  farms   in 
southern  counties   in  Illinois  where  members  of  the  association  live. 

On  October  l4     the  Southern  Livestock  association  is   spon- 
soring a   feeder  calf  sale  at   Murphysboro.     This   sale  will  feature 
500  head  of  feeder  calves  from  beef  herds   in  Jackson  county.     The 
extension  livestock  specialists  will  assist  with  the    sorting  and 
grading  of  the   calves  into  uniform     lots.     One  objective  of  the 
specialists   is  training  the  producers  to  become  more   skilled   in 
marketing  feeders. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1954 


Start  Feeding  Next  Year's  Hog  Crop 


URBANA --Gilts  selected  for  next  year's  brood  sovs  should 
gain  about  a  pound  and  a  half  a  day,  says  a  University  of  Illinois 
livestock  specialist. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestockman  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  suggests  that  you  feed  a  growing  ration  rather  than  a 
fattening  ration  after  your  gilts  weigh  150  to  200  pounds.  You'll 
insure  yourself  of  a  better  pig  crop  next  spring  if  you  do. 

Either  hand-feed  or  self -feed  the  growing  ration,  Carlisle 
says.  A  good  hand-fed  ration  would  be  made  up  of  about  3/4  pound  of  a 
hO%   protein  supplement  plus  4  1/2  to  5  pounds  of  grain  for  each  gilt 
daily.  Or  you  can  feed  5  to  5  1/2  pounds  of  a  13  to  l4  percent  com- 
plete ration. 

If  you'd  rather  self -feed  the  gilts,  a  ration  made  up  of 

^0  percent  shelled  corn,  25  percent  oats,  25  percent  alfalfa  and 

10  percent  protein  supplement  will  be  satisfactory. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  k,    195^ 

Attend  Farm  Sessions  of  National  Safety  Congress 

URBANA- -Safety  lessons  that  will  help  prevent  accidents 
and  save  lives  on  the  farm  will  be  abundant  at  the  farm  sessions  of 
the  National  Safety  Congress  in  Chicago,  October  18-22. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety 
Council,  reports  that  at  least  12,000  persons  are  expected  to  hear 
the  more  than  600  participants  discuss  all  aspects  of  accident  pre- 
vention at  the  200  sessions.  The  Congress,  which  is  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Safety  Council,  will  offer  sessions  in  each  of 
its  five  divisions. 

The  farm  program  will  include  sessions  for  adults  and  a 
special  program  for  farm  youth.  At  the  joint  session  on  Tuesday 
morning,  October  19,  the  subject  will  be  the  importance  of  safety  to 
the  farm  family,  to  industry,  to  agriculture  and  to  the  farmer.   In 
the  afternoon,  while  farm  youths  set  the  stage  for  their  special  pro- 
gram, the  adults  will  hear  panel  discussions  on  electric  fence  prob- 
lems and  safe  rural  wiring. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  farm  session  will  feature  a  panel 
of  experts  on  how  to  accomplish  the  farm  safety  job,  while  the  after- 
noon program  will  be  devoted  to  farm  machinery  safety. 

"Progress  Ahead"  is  the  theme  of  the  combined  youth  and 

adult  session  on  Thursday  morning.  Suggestions  toward  realizing  a 
safer  agriculture  will  come  from  representatives  of  youth,  farmers, 
agricultural  colleges,  farm  organizations,  and  agricultural  Industry. 

A  special  session  on  farm  fire  prevention  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    OCTOBER    k,    1954 

Spray  to  Control  Boxelder  Bugs 

URBANA --Spray  lindane  or  dleldrln  on  the   sides  and  founda- 
tion of  your  house  this  fall  to   control  box-elder  bugs   if  you  are 
troubled  with  them. 

H.   B.    Petty,    extension  entomologist   at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,   also   suggests  that  you  spray  a 
three-foot    strip  on  the  ground  beside  the  bourse  where  the  bugs  are 
clustering. 

Use  half  a  pint   of  20%  lindane  concentrate  in  2   1/2  gallons 
of  water  to  make  a    .5^  spray.    Petty  recommends.     Apply  to  the  point 
of  run-off.     Or  you  can  mix  one-fourth  pint  of  dieldrin  in  2   gallons 
of  water  to  make  a    .25^  spray  that   will  give  good  control.     You  may 
have  to   repeat   the   spray  every  week  or  so. 

The  entomologist   says  that  box-elder  bugs  live  mostly  on 
box-elder  trees,   where  they  feed  on  seeds.     Getting  rid  of  box-elder 
trees  will  help  to   control  the  bugs.     But  you  can  also   spray  the 
trunks  and  the  ground  around  the  trunks  of  these  trees   in  the  fall 
if  the  bugs  are  present.     They  migrate  to  buildings  for  protection 
when  cold  weather  comes. 

Box-elder  bugs  do  not   eat    either  human  food  or  cloth,    Petty 

says.     Their  main  food  is  box-elder  seeds.      If  they  get    into  your 

house,   however,   they  will   spot    curtains  and  wallpaper.     You  can  pick 

up  the  bugs  that   get   into  your  house  with  a  vacuum    cleaner.      Or  in 

severe   cases   inside  your  house  you  can  use  pyrethrin  sprays  for  quick 
kill. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1954 

» 

Farm  Economist  Sees  Gain 
From  Storing  Corn  On  Farms 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist  said  this 
week  that  he  "expects  the  price  of  corn  to  go  up  enough  in  the 
1954-55  marketing  season  to  make  storage  on  the  farm  moderately 
attractive  to  Illinois  farmers." 

In  a  special  report  prepared  for  Prairie  Farmer  magazine, 
L.  J.  Norton  of  the  University's  College  of  Agriculture  said  a  special 
study  of  corn  price  trends  shoved  that  during  the  15-year  period 
from  1938  to  1951  the  average  Increase  in  the  farm  price  of  corn  was 
13.5  cents  a  bushel  for  the  period  from  November  to  May.  On  most 
farms  the  storage  cost  during  this  same  period  amounted  to  around 
13.2  cents  a  bushel. 

Here  is  the  corn  situation  as  Norton  sees  it: 

The  USDA   September  1  corn  crop  estimate  was  2,975  million 
bu3hels--about   200  million  less  than  last   year.     The  nation  as  a 
whole  used  up  and  sold  more   corn  than  this   last  year,   and  there  are 
more  hogs  and  poultry   in  the  picture  than  there  were  a  year  ago.      On 
the  other  hand,    farmers  raised  300  million  more  bushels   of  oats  than 
last   year  and  I3C  million  more  bushels   of  barley.     The  Southwest   also 
has  a   larger   crop  of  grain  sorghums.      So  the  total  of  all   four  feed 
grains   is  a  little  larger  than  it   was   last   5? ear. 

Bids  now  on  new   corn  are  about    $1.35  a  bushel   for  No.    2 

corn  with  a  maximum  of  15.5  percent   moisture.      Corn  with  a  higher 

moisture  content   would  be  discounted  on  a  regular   scale. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1954 

Farm  Economist  Bess  Gain 

From  Storing  Corn  In  Farms  -  2 

Heavy  selling  at  harvest  time  may  push  this  price  a  little 
lower,  but  after  that  the  trend  should  "be  upward.  And  Norton  thinks 
the  price  should  increase  enough  to  cover  the  average  costs  of  farm 
storage. 

These  costs  include  storage  space,  interest  on  money  tied 

up,  insurance  against  loss  by  fire  and  other  hazards,  taxes  if  held 

after  the  assessment  date,  and  shrinkage.  These  costs  figure  out  to 

a  little  more  than  13  cents  a  bushel  for  a  six-month  storage  period. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1954 

Illinois  Extension  Service  To  Be  Expanded 

URBANA --Illinois  vlll  receive  about  $220,000  for  an  ex- 
panded agricultural  extension  program  during  this  fiscal  year.   Most 
of  this  amount  will  be  spent  in  counties  on  a  program  involving  the 
farm  and  home  as  a  single  unit . 

W.  G.  Kammlade,  Associate  Director  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  these  additional  funds  will  provide  for  25  to  30  new  county  ex- 
tension personnel  throughout  the  state.  Twelve  counties  have  already 
been  approved  for  the  extra  personnel,  and  others  will  be  approved 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Counties  already  in  the  program  include  Cook,  Peoria, 
Warren,  Henderson,  Pike,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Vermilion,  Whiteside, 
Lee,  Shelby  and  Pulaski -Alexander. 

The  extra  money  is  to  be  used  for  new  personnel  and  not  for 
increases  in  salaries,  Kammlade  explains,  and  most  of  it  will  be 
spent  in  helping  farm  families  plan  for  the  most  efficient  use  of 
their  resources. 

The  Illinois  program  will  be  known  as  Farm  and  Home  Devel- 
opment . 

"This  money  is  to  be  used  according  to  the  well-established 

extension  policy  of  helping  farm  families  put  to  use  on  their  farms 

and  in  their  homes  up-to-date  technical  information  developed  in  the 

University's  research  program  in  agriculture  and  home  economics," 

Kammlade  states. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  195^ 

Illinois  Extension  Service  To  Be  Expanded  -  2 

"It  is  not  an  entirely  new  program,  as  is  sometimes  be- 
lieved," Kammlade  explains.   "The  additional  money  vill  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Extension  Service  to  give  technical  assistance  to  farm 
families  in  planning  their  farm  operations  and  in  planning  for  better 
living." 

The  Extension  Service  has  always  worked  in  that  area, 

Kammlade  says,  but  it  has  not  had  the  manpower  to  offer  as  much  help 

as  is  needed.  He  emphasizes  that  the  Extension  Service  will  not  be 

doing  the  planning,  but  rather  that  extension  personnel  will  be 

available  to  help  more  people  who  want  and  need  technical  assistance. 

Any  plans  that  are  made  will  be  made  by  the  families  themselves,  he 

said, 
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IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •    EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1954 


Name  Extension  Study  Committee 


URRaM--A  group  of  15  Illinois  farmers  and  homemakers  have 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  on  a  special  committee  to  study  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

According  to  Dean  and  Director  L.  B.  Howard,  the  committee 
vill  study  extension  programs  and  activities  at  state  and  county 
levels  with  the  objective  of  improving  these  services.  The  group 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  University  next  Wednesday, 
October  I3 . 

The  committee  membership  includes  Mrs.  T.  E.  Albrecht, 

Alhambra;  Galen  R.  Birtwell,  Ottawa;  Mrs.  John  Clifton,  Milford; 

Delbert  Douglas,  Karnak;  Robert  E.  Downing,  Lincoln;  M.  J.  Flock, 

Olney;  James  H.  Gunn,  Golden;  Merle  Jeffers,  Catlin;  Mrs.  E.  D. 

McGuire,  Makanda;  Mrs.  Adam  McWilliam,  Toulon;  Mrs.  Charles  Pagel, 

Pecatonica;  Marvin  Peithman,  Richview,  Irvin  Pocklington,  South 

Standard;  William  Steinert,  Erie,  and  Ira  Urich,  Geneseo. 

Dean  Howard  pointed  out  that  the  committee  would  be  in- 
vited to  study  and  review  all  phases  of  extension  work  and  that  the 
extension  staff  would  be  available  at  all  times  to  furnish  needed 
information. 
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FOR  RELEASE  NOT  BEFORE  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1954 

i'hree  Illinois  Farm  Advisers  Honored 

URBANA--Three  of  Illinois'  outstanding  farm  advisers  will 

receive  distinguished  service  awards  tonight  during  the  recognition 

I  banquet  of  the  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents' 

I  annual  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  three  are  W.  S.  Myers,  Coles  county,  Charleston; 

I  George  H.  Reid,  Hancock  county,  Carthage;  and  Roy  K.  Wise,  Schuyler 

I  county,  Rushville. 

The  annual  distinguished  service  awards  are  made  only  to 

county  extension  agents  who  have  had  at  least  10  years'  experience 

j  in  extension  work  and  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  in 

I  improving  agriculture  in  their  areas. 

Myers  has  served  as  Coles  county  farm  adviser  for  l8  years. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  served  as  emergency 

agricultural  assistant  for  the  corn-hog  program  in  193^  and  1935 

before  going  to  Coles  county. 

Reid,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 

1918,  has  had  36  years  of  service  as  a  vocational  agriculture  teacher 

and  farm  adviser.   He  served  as  farm  adviser  in  Scott  and  Rock 

Island  counties  before  going  to  Hancock  county  in  19^9. 

Wise  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

receiving  his  degree  in  1929.   He  has  been  Schuyler  county's  farm 

adviser  since  1941.   He  served  as  farm  adviser  in  Clay  county  from 

1936  to  1941  and  prior  to  that  time  taught  vocational  agriculture 
in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1954 

Extension  Conference  at  U.  of  I.  October  19-22 

URBANA--Farm  and  home  advisers  from  every  county  In  the 
state  will  gather  in  Urbana,  October  19-22  for  the  annual  extension 
conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  conference  is  designed  to  help  farm  and  home  advisers 
keep  in  touch  with  research  at  the  University  and  with  new  extension 
programs  and  developments. 

The  responsibility  of  the  land-grant  college  to  the  people 
will  be  discussed  in  one  session  by  University  President  Lloyd  Morey, 
College  of  Agriculture  Dean  L.  B.  Howard,  and  C.  M.  Ferguson,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  R.  R.  Hudelson,  dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
will  be  chairman  of  the  session. 

Other  sessions  will  feature  the  new  farm  and  home  devel- 
opment program,  4-H  club  camping  and  ways  in  which  extension  person- 
nel can  work  together  for  better  programs. 

Agricultural  and  home  economics  workers  will  meet  separately 
to  discuss  subject  matter  with  University  specialists. 

Annual  meetings  of  the  Farm  Advisers'  association,  the 

Home  Advisers'  assocation  and  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  will  also  be  held 

during  the  week. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  195^1 

Modern  Homes  Need  Modern  Basements 

URBANA- -Basements  for  today's  homes  need  to  be  more  than 
just  a  cellar. 

John  C.  Campbell,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  too  many 
basements  are  being  built  today  like  those  of  50  years  ago. 

You  probably  won't  need  to  plan  space  in  the  basement  of 
your  new  home  for  a  large  furnace,  coal  storage,  washtubs  and  wash- 
ing machine  and  storage  for  fresh  fruits  and  root  crops  as  Grandpa 
did. 

With  laundry,  heating  units  and  freezers  moving  to  the 
first  floor,  you  can  use  your  basement  for  recreation,  shop  space, 
work  rooms,  storage  and  even  living  quarters,  Campbell  points  out. 

Basements  generally  need  more  natural  lighting.   Plan  to 
put  in  as  large  windows  as  you  can  to  provide  maximum  ventilation 
and  light . 

Make  your  basement  useful  and  attractive  with  the  latest 

methods  of  water-tight  construction,  positive  and  uniform  heating, 

enough  artificial  lighting,  deliberately  planned  use  of  space  and 

attractive,  easily  cleaned  ceiling,  wall  and  floor  surfaces. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    OCTOBER   11,    1954 

Selling  Your  Hand  Cheap? 

URBANA--Have  you  tried  putting  a  price  on  your  hand? 

Chances  are,    says  Wendell  Bowers,   University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  engineer,   that   you'd  think  anyone  who  asked  you  to  put 
a  selling  price  on  your  hand  was   joking.     But   to  a  farmer  who  has 
"sold"  a  hand  to  a  corn  picker  accident,    it's  no   joke. 

The   sad  facts  are  these:     you  not   only  lose  a  finger,   hand 
or  arm  when  you  get   caught    in  the  snapping  or  husking  rolls,   but   it 
costs  you  money  to  get   rid  of  it. 

Farmers  who  have   learned  from  experience  know  that    such 
an  accident   costs   several  hundred  dollars   in  doctor  and  hospital 
bills,  and  even  more   if  they  want  an  artificial  hand  or  hook  to 
"fill   in"   for  the  missing  hand.     And  while  they're  laid  up,   they 
have  to  hire  extra  help  to  do  their  farm  work. 

The  price   is   so  high.   Bowers   says,   that    it's  hard  to   see 
why  so  many  farmers  pay   it   each  year.      Probably  the  biggest   reason 
is  that  they  have  taken  chances  before  and  not   had  to  pay.      Even- 
tually,  though,   the  law  of  averages   catches   up  with  them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAiT,    OCTOBER   l8,    195^ 


Veterinarians  to  Gather  on  U.    of  I.    Campus 


r 


URBANA--About   250     veterinarians  from  all  over  Illinois 
will  meet    In  Urbana  Oct.    21  and  22,    for  the   35th  Annual   Conference 
and  Extension  Short   Course  for  veterinarians  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Designed  to  keep  the   state's  practicing  veterinarians   in 
touch  with  developments   in  diagnosing  and  treating  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases,   the   conference   includes  demonstrations  and  lec- 
tures by  college   staff  members  and  practicing  veterinarians. 

Dr.    L.   E.   Holey,    conference   chairman,    says  that  all  classes 
of  livestock  and  the  diseases  that   affect   them  will  be  discussed 
during  the  two-day  conference.     The   state's  disease  control  pro- 
gram will  also  be  reviewed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  l8,  195^ 

U.  of  I.  Farm  Short  Course  Scheduled 

URBANA--More  than  100  Illinois  farm  youth  are  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college  for  six  weeks  this 
fall,  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, which  starts  Nov.  29. 

On  the  basis  of  past  enrollment,  which  grew  from  78  in  1951 
to  104  last  year,  H.  L.  Sharp,  assistant  to  the  dean,  expects  a  rec- 
ord number  of  students  for  this,  the  fourth,  annual  course. 

Students  will  have  20  practical,  concentrated  farm  courses 
from  which  to  chose  this  year,  Sharp  says.  A  new  course  has  been 
added  this  year  in  farm  machinery.  All  courses  are  taught  by  regu- 
lar instructors. 

Anyone  over  I8  years  of  age  is  eligible  to  attend  the  short 
course.  Younger  students  will  be  accepted  if  they  have  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  there  is  no  upper  limit  on  age.  Sharp  explains. 

For  residents  of  Illinois,  tuition  for  the  short  course  is 

$20.  Besides  that  other  fees  will  amount  to  about  $20,  not  counting 

cost  of  room  and  board.   Students  can  live  in  University  housing  for 

$42.50  for  the  six  weeks. 

Sharp  says  the  short  course  is  a  concentrated  study  of 
agriculture  designed  for  students  with  farm  backgrounds.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  Illinois  residents  who  are  able  to  get  away  from 
the  farm  for  a  while  to  keep  abreast  of  agricultural  developments. 

All  facilities  of  the  University  are  made  available  to 
short  course  students  the  same  as  to  all  other  University  students. 

You  can  get  more  information  on  the  short  course  from  the 
farm  adviser  or  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  l8,  1954 

Two  Dairy  Herd  Iinprovement  Assns.  Formed 

URBANA- -Fifty  dairymen  in  Fulton  and  Woodford  counties  have 
formed  tvo  new  dairy  herd  improvement  associations,  according  to 
Leo  Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  specialist  in  charge  of 
D.H.I. A.  work. 

This  makes  a  total  of  105  associations  in  the  state,  Fryman 
says,  which  include  some  2,050  herds  and  50,000  cows. 

These  new  associations  are  non-profit  cooperative  organi- 
zations set  up  to  provide  a  testing  service  to  their  members.  Once 
a  month,  Fryman  explains,  a  tester  will  visit  each  herd  to  weigh  the 
milk  and  take  samples  for  a  butterfat  test. 

The  tester  will  then  figure  and  keep  production  and  feed 
records  which  buyers  accept. 

Cost  of  membership  in  an  association  will  vary,  Fryman 
says,  from  $100  to  $l40  per  herd  per  year.  And,  according  to  a 
study  made  several  years  ago  at  the  University,  that's  a  good  in- 
vestment . 

Dairymen  studied  the  records  of  405  herds  covering  a  period 

from  1942  to  1952.  They  found  that  1952  returns  were  $63  per  year 

per  cow  higher  than  they  would  have  been  at  1942  levels  of  production. 

Records  serve  in  three  ways,  Fryman  says.  They  help  you 
decide  which  cows  to  cull  and  which  to  keep;  they  help  you  figure 
the  amount  to  feed  each  cow;  and  they  help  you  select  heifers  to  put 
in  the  herd. 

Without  records,  Fryman  says,  many  farmers  are  unable  to 
pick  the  best  cows  in  the  herd.  Only  after  they  start  keeping  records, 
many  D.H.I. A.  members  have  found,  can  they  feed  and  manage  their  herds 
efficiently  and  begin  to  improve  them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  l8,  193^ 

Kroger  Scholarships  Awarded 

URBANA- -Winners  of  Kroger  scholarships  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  195^-55  school  year  have 
been  announced  by  C.  D.  Smith,  Assistant  Dean. 

Home  economics  scholarships  of  $200  each  were  awarded  to 
Diane  M.  Deeg,  East  St,  Louis;  Angle  L.  Putt,  Summerfleld;  and 
Charmalne  P.  Tourvllle,  Park  Ridge. 

Agriculture  scholarships  of  $200  each  were  awarded  to 
Orville  P.  Asper,  Chenoa;  Ronny  D.  Lash,  Flndlay;  and  Cecil  R. 
St  ewa  r t ,  Mo  nmo  ut  h . 

The  scholarships  are  given  to  students  on  the  basis  of 
their  high  school  scholastic  achievements  as  well  as  leadership 
qualities  demonstrated  in  school,  church  and  youth  organizations. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  also  placed  on  financial  need. 

Through  a  gift  from  the  Kroger  company,  six  scholarships 

are  awarded  each  year  to  freshmen  living  in  Illinois.  The  awards 

are  granted  by  the  committee  on  special  undergraduate  scholarships 

upon  recommendation  of  the  scholarship  committee  of  the  College  of 

Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  NOON  OCTOBER  20,    195^ 

Progress  Reported  in  Illinois  4-H  Camping 

URBANA- -Nearly  7,800  campers  took  part    In  camping  programs 
at   six  Illinois  4-H     Club  camps  this   season,  W.   D.   Murphy,    chairman 
of  the  state  camping  committee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,   told  a  conference  of  extension  workers  here 
today. 

That   is  an  increase  of  about   15  percent   over  the  number  of 
campers  In  1953 *   ^e  said. 

Of  this  total,   5^580  vere  4-H  members,  450  vere  Rural  Youth 
members,   450  were  homemakers  and  I80  were  members  of  family  groups. 
Also  taking  part   in  the  camping  program  were  525  counselors,    142 
extension  workers  and  412  persons  who  attended  pre-camp  training 
sessions. 

State  4-H  Memorial  Camp  had  the  largest  attendance  with  a 
total  of  2,123  campers.     Camp  Sha-waw-nas-see  at  Kankakee  was  next   with 
2,007.     Southern  Camp  at  West   Frankfurt  had  a  total  enrollment   of 
1*^37;   Western  Camp  at   Jacksonville  enrolled  1,132;   White  Eagle     at 
Adeline  enrolled  8IO;   and  Camp  Shaubena  at  Galesburg  had  a  total  of 
268. 

Not    counting  State  Leadership  Camp,    4-H  girls   camping  this 

season  outnumbered  boys  about  two  to  one.   Murphy  said,   the  total  for 

girls  being  3,500  compared  with  1,715  for  boys. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  OCTOBER   21,    1954 

Tvo  Livestock  Days   Scheduled  at   U.    of  I. 

URBANA--TWO  day-long  programs  to  report   to   Illinois   live- 
stock men  the   results  of  livestock  research  have  been  scheduled  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.     Annual  Sheep  Production  Day  will  be  held 
Oct.   29,   and  Annual  Cattle  Feeders'    Day  will  be  held  Nov.    5.     Both 
start  at   9; 00  a.m. 

Sheep  Day  will  feature  reports  of  University  research     on 
high  oil  corn  for  lambs,   urea  and  feed  costs,    feeding  of  ewes     and 
self -feeding.     There'll  also  be  a  report   on  the  195^  Illinois  Sheep 
Production  Contest.     This  part   of  the  program  will   start   at    10:30  a.m. 

The  afternoon  session  will   include  discussions  by  experts 
not   connected  with  the  University   on  replacement   ewes,    lamb  pools, 
sheep  producer  cooperatives,   wool  harvest   and  preparation     and  the 
current  wool   situation. 

A   visit   to  the  Sheep  Farm  has  been  scheduled  for  9:00  a.m., 

and  after  the   session  in  the  afternoon  a   shearers'    get-together  is 

planned . 

J.  H.  Knox,  former  staff  member  and  head  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  at  New  Mexico  A.  and  M.  College, is  the  feature 
speaker  for  Cattle  Day.   He  will  discuss  "The  Modern  Beef  Steer." 

In  the  morning  session,  steers  weightd  off  summer  experi- 
ments and  calves  and  yearlings  for  next  year's  experiments  will  be 
shown  and  discussed  at  the  beef  cattle  barns.  There'll  also  be  a 
report  on  silage  studies,  and  in  the  meats  laboratory   steer  carcasses 
from  the  summer  experiments  will  be  on  exhibit. 

In  the  afternoon  beef  researchers  will  report  on  oat  silage, 
bloat  studies,  phosphorus  supplements,  cost  and  rates  of  gains  in 
summer  steer  programs  and  tallow  in  steer  fattening  rations.   L.  H. 
Slmerl,  University  farm  economist,  will  discuss  the  beef  cattle  situa- 
tion. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Seed  Dealers  Will  Hold  Soil  Clinics 

URBANA--A  series  of  seed  and  soil  science  clinics,  especi- 
ally planned  for  retail  seed  and  fertilizer  dealers  in  Illinois,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Illinois  Seed  Dealers'  Association  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Department  of  Agronomy.  The  clinics  will  feature 
research  reports  and  discussions  of  current  crop  and  soil  problems  by 
University  agronomists.   Every  dealer  is  invited  to  attend  one  of  the 
meetings . 

Each  meeting  starts  at  9:30  a.m.   Meetings  are  scheduled 
for  Oct.  26  in  the  American  Legion  Hall,  Vandalia;  Oct.  27  in  the 
Lamoine  Hotel,  Macomb;  Oct.  28  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Auditorum,  DeKalb; 
and  Oct.  29  in  the  Champaign  Country  Club,  Champaign. 

M.  B.  Russell,  head  of  the  agronomy  department,  will  speak 

at  each  meeting,  giving  a  report  of  soils  and  crop  research  at  the 

University.  Other  agronomists  on  each  program  are  A.  L.  Lang,  who  will 

talk  on  the  use  of  nitrogen;  C.  M.  Linsley,  who  will  discuss  soil 

tests  and  how  to  interpret  them;  J.  C.  Hackleman,  who  will  report  on 

crop  varieties  and  pasture  mixtures;  and  W.  0.  Scott,  who  will  discuss 

emergency  seedings  and  substitute  crops. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Seed  Dealers  Will  Hold  Soil  Clinics  -  2 

Steve  Turner  of  Pontiac,  president  of  the  Illinois  Seed 
Dealers'  Association,  will  preside  at  all  of  the  meetings. 

According  to  Turner,  these  clinics  seek  to  get  scientific 
explanations  for  the  surprises  affecting  the  growing  of  crops.  This 
year,  he  explains,  the  drouth  blasted  some  areas  and  taught  us  some  new 
lessons  about  crops  and  fertilizers  which  the  agronomists  have 
studied  carefully. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  questions  at  each  of  the 
sessions.  Turner  says,  in  urging  dealers  to  attend  one  of  the  meet- 
ings.  "We  need  to  know  what  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  recommend- 
ing in  our  dealing  with  farmers.  We  and  the  farmer  both  prosper 
according  to  the  net  crop  income,  and  we  both  need  to  apply  the  infor- 
mation available  for  the  University  of  Illinois,"  he  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY  NOON 3  OCTOBER  22,  195^ 
Note  to  Editor:  Your  farm  and  home  adviser  and  assistants  are 


attending  this  meeting  and  will  be  involved  in 
this  work. 


[Extension  Workers  Urged  to  Meet  New  Challenge 


I 

^m  URBANA--Illinoi3  farm  families  can  expect  a  substantial 

■increase  in  down-to-earth  technical  help  from  their  farm  and  home 
advisers,  W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  University  ^f 
Illinois  Agricultural  Extension  Service  said  here  today. 

Speaking  at  the  final  session  of  the  annual  extension  con- 
ference, Kammlade  explained  to  some  400  workers  that  85  percent  of 
the  $222,000  increase  in  appropriation  for  extension  work  would  be 
spent  to  employ  extra  workers  in  about  30  counties. 

The  $222,000  is  Illinois'  share  of  a  seven-million-dollar 
increase  in  congressional  appropriations  for  extension  work.  The 
appropriation  was  supported  by  several  farm  organizations,  Kammlade 
explained,  to  enable  the  Extension  Service  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
panding job  of  disseminating  farm  and  home  research  Information. 

Modern-day  agriculture  makes  heavy  demands  on  extension 
workers  for  technical  Information,  he  emphasized.  Many  an  Illinois 
farm  has  more  money  Invested  per  worker  than  the  average  industry, 
and  when  that  much  money  is  involved  farmers  must  make  and  carry  out 
the  right  decisions,  he  explained. 

At  the  same  time,  he  warned,  we  must  not  forget  the  farm 
families  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale--those  who  earn  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY  NOON.  OCTOBER  22,  195^ 

Extension  Workers  Urged  to  Meet  New  Challenge  -  2 

Advances  in  technology.  Including  mechanization,  ferti- 
lizers, insect  and  weed  chemicals,  feeds  and  marketing  increase  the 
demand  farm  families  are  making  for  information. 

This  increase  in  appropriation,  he  said,  will  enable  ex- 
tension workers  to  spend  more  time  working  with  small  groups  or  with 
Individual  families  on  specific  farm  and  home  problems. 

"At  the  same  time  it  has  given  Extension  an  opportunity 
without  parallel  in  recent  years  to  serve  farm  families,"  Kammlade 
stated  in  urging  workers  to  do  their  utmost  to  return  to  the  public 
I  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent  for  extension  work. 

Although  extra  workers  will  be  hired  in  about  a  third  of 
the  counties,  Kammlade  urged  all  workers  to  make  more  on-the-farm 
and  in-the-home  assistance  available.  He  promised  the  support  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  providing  materials  and  technical  help 
through  the  specialist  staff  to  enable  the  farm  and  home  advisers  to 
give  such  assistance.   Extension  will  cooperate  with  other  agencies 
wherever  possible,  he  said. 

"If  we  do  our  job,"  Kammlade  charged  the  workers,  "this  ex- 
panded program  will  go  far  in  helping  farm  families  adjust  to  steadily 
rising  farm  costs  and  fluctuating  farm  prices." 

The  program,  he  said,  will  help  farm  families  get  the  very 

best  farm  living  possible  from  their  land  without  mining  it  or  ruin- 

'  ing  it  for  future  generations. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  195^ 


See  More  Plant  Food  for  Next  Year 

URBANA--More  plant  food  will  be  available  for  the  last  half 
of  195^  and  the  first  half  of  I955  than  for  the  previous  12  months. 
Clyde  Linsley,  extension  agronomist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  USDA  specialists  expect 
;  supplies  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  (PgO^)  and  potash  (K2O)  avail- 
•  able  for  use  as  fertilizer  during  195^-55  to  exceed  the  1953-54  sup- 
;  ply  by  about  5  percent  . 

The  estimated  2.2  million  tons  of  nitrogen  will  represent 
an  increase  of  about  8.9  percent  over  the  2.02  million  tons  reported 
for  1953  and  195^.   Solid  nitrogen  materials  (dry  nitrogen)  are  ex- 
pected to  make  up  about  55  percent  of  the  total  supply,  and  solution 
and  liquid  materials  (wet  nitrogen)  about  ^5  percent. 

The  supply  of  phosphorus  (phosphoric  oxide)  is  expected  to 
about  equal  the  1953-5^  figure,  but  the  industry  has  the  capacity  to 
increase  this  tonnage  if  the  demand  should  be  greater. 

The  supply  of  potash  (potassium  oxide)  is  estimated  at  1.97 
million  tons,  an  increase  of  about  7.6  percent  over  the  tonnage  avail- 
able in  1953-54. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  195^ 

Clipped  Cows  Produce  Higher  Quality  Milk 

URBANA--It  will  take  less  labor  to  keep  your  dairy  cows  clean 
and  be  a  lot  easier  to  produce  high-quality  milk  If  you  clip  the  cows 
before  bringing  them  Into  the  barn  this  winter. 

Clipping  the  flanks,  tall  and  udder  saves  work  In  preparing 
cows  for  milking,  it  may  also  reduce  the  sediment  In  milk  and  help  to 
lower  the  bacteria  count. 

Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairyman  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  lists  these  five  steps  for  clipping 
a  dairy  cow: 

1.  Clip  the  tall  and  bob  the  switch  so  that  It  clears  the 
ground  about  four  Inches.  Clip  the  tall  head  and  area 
around  the  base  of  the  tall. 

2.  Clip  the  entire  surface  of  the  udder. 

3.  Next  clip  the  belly  and  hocks.  Then  make  a  "mark  line" 
from  the  navel  to  the  thurl  on  both  sides.   Do  this  by 
holding  the  clippers  on  edge,  with  the  bottom  blade  to- 
ward the  cow's  head. 

4.  Clip  the  flanks  and  thighs  by  running  the  clippers  up 
from  the  hock  to  the  "mark  line." 

5.  Clip  up  the  backbone  to  help  control  lice. 
Clipping  is  not  a  substitute  for  washing  the  cow's  udder 

before  milking.   Even  when  cows  are  neatly  clipped,  the  udder  and 

teats  should  still  be  washed  carefully  with  water  and  a  chlorine 

solution  before  putting  on  the  milking  machine.  Washing  not  only 

helps  to  produce  clean  milk,  but  stimulates  "let -down"  so  that  the 

cow  can  be  milked  faster. 
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Farm  Census  Brings  Records  Up-to-Date 

URBANA--The  Bureau  of  the  Census  brings  the  nation's  farm 

record  book  up  to  date  in  October  and  November  with  the  1954  Census 

of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  economists  at  the   University  of  Illinois  College 

of  Agriculture  report  that   during  November  and  December  the  1954  farm 

census  will  get   records  of  production,   take  inventory  of  farm  resources 

and  record  major  items  of  farm  income  and  expenses.     The  economists 

point  out  that,    just  as  individual  farmers  have  to  keep  records,   the 

government  and  various  organizations  need  records  on  U.    S.    farming 

;  operations. 

Farmers  often  compare  items  of  income  and  expense  from  their 

;  own  records  with  averages  of  such  items  from  group  records  to  find 

out  how  they  can  improve  their  own  operations.   Census  figures  by 

counties  offer  farmers  statistics  for  groups  against  which  they  can 

compare  some  of  their  own  figures. 

One  way  in  which  the  census  records  are  used  is  to  answer 

questions  about  production.  The  economists  say,  for  example,  that 
if  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  know  how  much  oil  seed  he  has  and  how  much  oil 
he  can  produce  from  seed  crops,  he  turns  to  his  census  farm  record  book. 

The  1954  farm  census  questionnaire  has  a  section  on  crops 
harvested  this  year.   It  will  help  to  answer  the  oil  seed  question  in 
the  future.  Answers  to  questions  on  land  use  will  also  help  determine 
how  much  oil  seed  U.  S.  farms  can  produce. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  taken  a  farm  inventory  every  five 
years  since  1920.   Between  I85O  and  1920,  the  inventory  came  every 
10  years. 

The  bureau  urges  farmers  to  cooperate  with  census  takers 
this  year--to  keep  records  up  to  date,  complete  and  accurate. 
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Marketing  Fools  Bring  Better  Lamb  Prices 

URBANA--Hardy  Vandagrif t ,    Peoria  Producers  Commission  as- 
sociation,   reports  that   top  prices  for  pooled  choice  and  prime   lambs 
were   50  cents  to  two  dollars  over  normal  market   tops  at  the  Peoria 

market   this    saiamer. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  lamb  marketing  pool  has  been 

tried  in  Illinois  and  the  Peoria  market  has  taken  the  lead. 

The  report  on  the  results  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
annual  Sheep  Production  Day  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Urbana  on  Friday,  October  29. 

U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  pools  are  an 
attempt  to  improve  lamb  marketing  through  selling  on  a  graded  basis. 
Pooling  lambs  by  grades  not  only  brings  higher  prices,  but  also 
helps  producers  to  recognize  lamb  grades  on  the  hoof  and  lets  them 
compare  their  lambs  with  others  to  see  how  and  why  they  grade  as  they 

do. 

Well-qualified  commission  men  sorted  the  pooled  lambs  into 

grades  before  sale  at  the  Peoria  market  this  year,  Garrigus  points 

out.   It  is  extra  work  for  the  commission  firms  because  of  the  extra 
bookwork  involved.  But  buyers  will  pay  higher  prices  because  the 
lots  are  uniform  in  quality. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  col- 
lege* graded  the  first  pool  at  the  Peoria  market  last  spring.   Pooled 
lamb  sales  were  held  once  a  week  at  that  market  all  summer  long. 

This  report  on  lamb  pools  is  one  of  the  features  you  will 
hear  at  the  Sheep  Day  Program.   Garrigus  invites  all  interested  farm- 
ers and  sheep  producers  to  attend. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  195^ 

Veterinarians  Say  Smut  Isn't  Poisonous 

URBANA--Smut  In  cornfields  Is  not  a  serious  threat  to  live- 
stock health,  according  to  Dr.  R.  P.  Link  of  the  College  of  Veterl- 
1  nary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  college  has  recently  received  a  number  of  Inquiries 
about  the  danger  to  cattle  and  hogs  running  In  cornfields  that  are 
heavily  Infested  with  smut. 

Dr.  Link  points  out  that  an  animal  fed  on  a  diet  of  smutty 
corn  will  probably  suffer  from  a  digestive  upset,  but  such  a  condl- 
:  tion  will  rarely  occur  In  a  field  where  animals  have  a  choice  of 
materials  to  eat . 

Results  of  several  feeding  experiments  do  not  seem  to  In- 
;  dlcate  that  smut  Is  poisonous.   Putting  smut -Infested  corn  In  a  silo 
vill  not  make  It  poisonous.  Dr.  Link  says. 

Dr.  Link  does,  however,  advise  caution  In  pasturing  horses 
In  stalk  fields.  A  disease  known  as  cornstalk  disease,  which  seems 
to  be  correlated  with  the  drought  conditions  that  occurred  in  a  large 
part  of  the  state  this  past  summer,  may  affect  horses. 

So-called  cornstalk  disease  in  cattle  may  be  a  form  of 
hemorrhagic  septicemia.   Prompt  removal  of  animals  from  the  stalk 
fields  and  appropriate  vaccination  and  treatment  by  a  local  veteri- 
narian will  check  losses  if  this  disease  occurs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,    OCTOBER   25,    1954 

Experts   Study  New  Corn  Harvest   Method 

URBANA--The  newest   method  of  harvesting  corn  is   under  in- 
tensive  study  this   fall  by  a  team  of  researchers  from  the  University 
of  Illinois   College  of  Agriculture. 

They  are   studying  the  operations  of  100  farmers  who  use 
j  field  picker-shellers,   and  dry  and   store   shelled  corn.     They  want 

j  to   find  out   how  profitable  the  operation  is,   how  much  it   costs,    how 

1 
efficient   it   is,   how  the  machines  are  being  used,    how  the   shelled 

corn  is  being  handled  add  how  practical  the  method  will  be  for  other 

farmers . 

A  report  will  be  available  well  ahead  of  the  1955  harvest. 

On  the  team  are  John  Wills,  farm  economist,  and  George 

Pickard  and  Deane  Carter,  farm  engineers.  They  visited  the  100  farms 

I  before  harvest.  And  during  the  harvest  season  they  are  revisiting 

30  farmers  for  as  long  as  a  day  each  to  study  such  things  as  field 

losses  from  shelling,  time  it  takes  to  do  the  job  and  efficiency  of 

operation. 

Although  picker-shellers  have  been  on  the  market  for  several 

years,  they  are  not  used  widely,  and  this  is  the  first  comprehensive 

study  to  be  made  of  them.  Researchers  see  at  least  four  advantages 

to  picker-sheller  dryer  operations: 

You  can  pick  corn  early  if  you  dry  it  artificially  and 
thus  avoid  some  field  loss  from  snow  and  rain. 

You  can  sell  it  earlier  and  have  it  meet  moisture  require- 
ments for  No.  2  corn. 
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Experts  Study  New  Corn  Harvest  Method  -  2 

You  can  cut  down  on  storage  loss  because  it's  easier  to 
[rat -proof  a  shelled-corn  bin  than  an  ear-corn  bin. 

And,  finally,  if  you  need  more  storage,  it's  cheaper  to 
,build  it  for  shelled  corn  than  for  ear  corn. 

One  big  question  still  to  be  answered,  according  to  Wills, 
is  how  to  dry  the  corn.  You  can  speed  up  drying  by  using  more  heat, 
but  if  the  temperature  is  too  high  the  corn  will  be  damaged  to  a 
certain  extent  for  milling.   Some  mills,  he  says,  won't  buy  farm- 
dried  corn. 

Wills  thinks  that  drying  is  going  to  require  testing  for 

moisture,  especially  if  the  corn  is  sold.  He  recommends  bringing 

the  moisture  down  to  no  lower  than  15  percent  if  you  plan  to  sell 

the  corn.   If  you  store  it  for  very  long,  it  will  need  to  be  drier-- 

about  12  percent  moisture,  he  says. 
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Farmers  Urged  to  Complete  Census  Forms 

URBANA--A11  Illinois  farmers  are  urged  to  fill  out  the 
advance  farm  census  questionnaire  as  soon  as  they  receive  it  in  the 
mail  and  before  the  census  enumerator  arrives. 

W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  said  today  that  the  Extension  Service 
had  been  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  request  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  farmers  in  the  state  to  help  complete  the  195^  Census 
of  Agriculture. 

In  some  states  where  the  census  taking  already  is  in  prog- 
ress, some  farmers  have  seriously  delayed  the  schedule  of  work  be- 
cause they  did  not  complete  the  advance  questionnaire  before  the 
census  taker  arrived,  Kammlade  said. 

Many  Illinois  farmers  already  have  received  their  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  in  the  mail  and  all  others  will  get  them  within 
the  next  few  days.   Enumerators  will  start  their  task  of  collecting 
the  questionnaires  in  nearly  all  farm  communities  in  the  state  this 
week  or  next . 
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Farmers  Urged  to  Complete  Census  Forms  -  2 

The  mail  questionnaire  used  in  most  of  the  states  is  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  Director  Robert  W.  Burgess  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  This  letter  also  requests  each  individual  farm  operator 
to  fill  in  the  answers  and  to  have  the  completed  questionnaire  ready 
for  the  census  enumerator  when  he  calls  at  the  farm  a  few  days  later. 
The  enumerator  will  assist  the  farmers  in  filling  out  the  form  if  he 

needs  help. 

Every  five  years  the  Census  of  Agriculture  is  taken  to  pro- 
vide reliable  and  up-to-date  information  about  the  business  of  farm- 
ing on  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  depend  for  food  and  raw 
materials.  A  knowledge  of  many  matters  relating  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  entire  agricultural  industry  depends  in  large  part  on  this 

Information. 

Kammlade  emphasizes  that  the  nation's  entire  agricultural 

statistics  program  is  based  on  the  farm  census.  The  government  uses 
the  information  to  develop  and  administer  farm  programs.   Crop  and 
livestock  reporting  services,  state  and  local  agencies  and  farm  or- 
ganizations all  use  the  data. 

Manufacturers,  marketing  agencies,  newspaper  promotion  de- 
partments, bankers  and  other  financial  agencies  and  farmers  themselves 
all  make  good  use  of  the  census  figures  when  they  become  available. 

Assurance  is  given  to  each  farmer  that  the  information  he 
puts  down  on  the  questionnaire  is  confidential  and  will  be  used  only 
in  statistical  totals  for  each  county.   Individual  farm  operations 
are  never  revealed  and  the  data  cannot  be  used  for  taxation,  regula- 
tion or  investigation.   Census  enumerators  are  sworn  into  office  and 
the  law  provides  stiff  penalties  for  violations  of  the  confidential 
code. 
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Select  Top  Illinois  4-H  Club  Records 


URBANA- -Thousands  of  195^  project  records  have  been  sorted 
all  over  the  state  to  select  top  4-H'ers  who  will  be  honored  on  Na- 
tional Achievement  Day  November  13 . 

Miss  Anna  Searl  and  E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leaders  of  home 
economics  and  agricultural  4-H  Club  vork,  respectively,  report  that 
it  is  difficult  this  year  to  choose  between  the  many  outstanding  club 
members . 

Farm  and  home  advisers  in  the  county  extension  offices  have 
sent  911  top  records  to  the  state  offices  for  final  selection  by  the 
4-H  agriculture  and  home  economics  staff  members. 

Illinois  boys  and  girls  chosen  to  attend  the  National  ^-H 
Club  Congress  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  long-time  records 
as  well  as  their  specific  projects.  Miss  Searl  and  Pilchard  say.   Most 
of  the  26  Illinois  delegates  will  have  been  h-E   members  from  six  to 
ten  years. 

Rewards  for  a  year  of  hard  work  will  include  watches,  bonds, 

cash,  trips  and  scholarships. 
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Benson  Salutes  4-H'er3  on  Their  Work 

URBANA --Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  today 
added  his  personal  word  of  congratulation  to  the  nation's  two  mil- 
lion 4-H  boys  and  girls  In  advance  of  National  4-H  Achievement  Day 
on  Saturday,  November  13 . 

In  a  special  message  to  4-H  Club  members,  Benson  said: 

"Congratulations  upon  the  completion  of  another  successful 
year  of  club  work.  The  eyes  of  the  Natlonwlll  be  upon  you  as  you  join 
more  than  2  million  fellow  club  members  In  observing  National  4-H 
Achievement  Day,  November  I3.  We  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
join  your  parents,  leaders,  and  friends  in  commending  you  for  carrying 
out  so  well  your  principle  of  "Learning  through  doing"'  in  all  your 
activities.  You  have  learned  the  Importance  of  responsibility  and 
the  rewards  of  hard  work  through  your  many  projects  in  agriculture, 
ho  me making,  and  other  subjects. 

"Although  4-H  Club  work  is  big,  it  is  successful  only  to 
the  extent  that  each  individual  member  learns  to  live  and  to  work 
with  others  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  That's  why  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  you  have  chosen  the  theme  of  Working  Together  for  World 
Understanding.   Good  citizenship  starts  at  home,  but  its  influence 
extends  throughout  the  world. 

"Farming  and  homemaking  are  professions  of  which  you  can 
justly  be  proud.   They  have  contributed  much  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.  Yet  we  cannot  afford  to  be  content  with  past  achievements. 
We  must  look  for  new  ways  of  reducing  costs,  of  improving  quality, 
of  expanding  markets  for  the  products  of  each  individual  farm.   This 
you  have  a  share  in  because  4-H  is  a  family  affair.   And  this  you 
can  hasten  by  applying  scientific  methods  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  your  projects.  You  have  set  a  notable  record  in  the 
past.  We  are  looking  to  you  even  more,  as  future  leaders,  in  apply- 
ing research  results  to  the  problems  of  everyday  farming  and  home- 
making  . 

"For  your  diligence  and  accomplishments  I  salute  you,  your 
parents,  your  leaders,  your  extension  agents,  and  the  many  others 
who  have  given  4-H  Club  work  international  esteem. 

"May  God  grant  you  continued  success  in  all  your  endeavors. 
And  may  you  always  accept  the  responsibility  of  helping  others  enjoy 
the  heritage  that  is  yours." 
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College  Looks  for  Cheaper  Ways  to  Make  Beef 

URBANA--Oat  silage  fits  into  a  beef  feeding  program  that 
makes  the  most  use  of  crops  grown  in  a  typical  Corn  Belt  rotation. 

That's  one  of  the  research  findings  to  be  reported  at  the 
26th  annual  Cattle  Feeders'  Day  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
on  Friday  J  November  5. 

A.  L.  Neumann,  head  of  the  beef  division  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  announces  that  the  day  vill  start 
at  9  a.m.  at  the  beef  barns  on  the  south  campus.  The  forenoon  pro- 
gram will  feature  informal  discussion  there  about  some  choice  yearling 
steers  that  have  been  finished  at  a  feed  cost  of  less  than  $20  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain. 

In  the  afternoon  at  the  University  auditorium,  staff  mem- 
bers will  talk  about  some  of  the  research  results  of  the  past  year. 
They  will  tell  what  they  have  learned  about  feeding  oat  silage  both 
for  wintering  calves  and  for  fattening  yearlings. 

They  have  uncovered  some  facts  about  bloat  and  have  taken 
some  long  steps  toward  pinning  down  the  cause  of  bloat,  although  they 
can  not  yet  offer  a  cure.  They  have  studied  the  effectiveness  of 
different  commercially  available  phosphorus  supplements  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  beef  cattle. 

R.  J.  Webb,  manager  of  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station, 
will  report  work  done  there  in  using  tallow  as  a  substitute  for  some 
of  the  corn  in  a  steer  fattening  ration.   Farm  economist  Larry  Simerl 
will  give  his  usual  informative  account  of  the  beef  cattle  situation. 

In  addition,  J.  H.  Knox,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment at  New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College,  will  bring  a  real  cowman's 
approach  to  the  problem  of  what  type  of  beef  cattle  producers  need 
to  be  breeding  and  feeding. 
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iore  Illinojs  Schools  Install  Milk  Venders 

URBANA --Milk-vending  machines  will  help  Illinois  school 
3hildren  drink  more  milk. 

Roland  W.  Bartlett,  milk  marketing  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  urges  all  civic  groups 
and  organizations  to  get  behind  a  statewide  program  to  increase  milk 
consumption  in  the  state's  schools  by  using  these  machines. 

Bartlett  points  out  that  there  are  around  1_,000  schools  in 
Illinois  that  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  federal-state  milk  pro- 
gram through  which  school  children  may  buy  milk  at  reduced  prices. 

A  committee  is  being  set  up  in  each  Illinois  county  to  pro- 
mote the  "Milk  for  Health''  campaign.  Each  committee  is  to  arrange 
for  awards  to  the  four  schools  in  each  county  that  increase  milk 
consumption  most  between  January  195^  and  January  1955.  Regional  and 
state  awards  will  also  be  made  by  the  state  committee,  Bartlett  says. 

One  goal  is  to  get  milk-vending  machines  into  schools  with 

more  than  400  students  whose  milk  consumption  is  less  than  average. 

With  cold  milk  available,  school  children  drink  more  milk.  Vending 
inachines  have  been  reported  in  31  schools  in  Illinois  so  far  in  the 
campaign,  i 

As  one  example  of  cooperation  by  an  outside  agent,  Bartlett 
says  the  Illinois  Pure  Milk  Association  has  loaned  money  to  four 
schools  to  buy  machines.  This  money  is  to  be  paid  back  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years  from  the  sale  of  milk.  These  schools  include 
Haines  grade  school  in  St.  Charles,  Rock  Falls  high  scoool,  Woodstock 
grade  school  in  McHenry  County  and  Lake  Geneva  high  school. 

At  present  the  660  students  in  the  Woodstock  school  are  buy- 
ing over  400  half -pints  of  milk  daily  from  vending  machines. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    NOVEMBER   1,    195^ 

Feed  Corn  Silage  to  Dairy  Cows 

URBANA--Corn  silage  can  take  the  place  of  some  hay  In  the 
ration  of  dairy  cows. 

Peed  good  corn  silage  at   the   rate  of  three  pounds  for  each 
pound  of  hay  you  take  out   of  the  rations,    says  K.  A.   Kendall,   dairy 
production  specialist   at   the   University  of  Illinois   College  of  Agri- 
culture . 

At   that   feeding  rate,   the   cows  will  get   about   the   same  total 
nutrients,   Kendall  points  out.     But   you  should   still  be  sure  that 
your  cows  get   at    least   one  pound  of  good-quality  hay  and  three  pounds 
of  silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight   to   keep  production  up. 

Since   corn  silage  has  much  less  protein  than  hay,   you'll 
need  to   feed  extra  protein  in  the   form  of  a  grain  mixture  along  with 
the  corn  silage  to  be   sure  your  cows  get   enough  protein. 

The  dairy   scientist   suggests  that   you  feed  a  grain  mixture 
that   ranges  from  14  to  16  percent  protein,   according  to  the   roughage 
quality.      Lower  quality   roughage  requires  a  higher  protein  grain  mix- 
ture.    Then  feed  the  grain  according  to  the  production  of  the   cows. 

Feed  a  pound  of  grain  mixture  for  every  three  pounds   of  milk 
produced  by  the  high  testing  breeds.      Cut   that    rate  to  one  pound  of 
grain  mixture  to   every  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  by  the  lower 
testing  breeds. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


U.  of  I.  TV  Shows  for  Homemakera 

URBANA- -Monday,  November  1,  will  mark  the  start  of  two  new 
weekly  television  programs  to  be  presented  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  announcing  the  new  series,  Dean  L.  B.  Howard  explained 
that  the  programs  would  be  aimed  primarily  at  the  homemaker  audience, 
although  other  members  of  the  family  also  will  find  them  interesting 
and  informative. 

"Accent  on  Living,"  produced  by  agricultural  staff  members, 
vill  be  presented  on  WCIA  (channel  3)>  Champaign,  each  Monday  from 
1:45  to  2:00  p.m.   "Treasure  Chest,"  produced  by  the  home  economics 
staff,  will  be  seen  on  Tuesdays  at  1:45  to  2:00  p.m. 

Other  colleges  and  divisions  of  the  University  will  present 
programs  at  the  same  time  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  pro- 
viding viewers  with  daily  television  service  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  series  will  run  for  13  week3--November  1  through  Feb- 
ruary 4. 

The  November  1  show,  "Accent  on  Living,"  will  feature  John 
Culbert  with  flower  arrangements  made  from  roadside  plant  materials. 
"Treasure  Chest"  on  November  2  will  feature  Mary  McKee  with  sugges- 
tions on  preparing  and  displaying  flowers  for  family  enjoyment. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,    195^ 


Establish  Agronomy  Research  Center 


URBANA--A  Southern  Illinois  Cooperative  Agronomy  Research 
Center  Is  being  established  at  Carbondale,  according  to  a  joint  an- 
nouncement today  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Keepper,  acting  director  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  University  Division  of  Rural  Studies,  and  Dr.  M.  B. 
Russell,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

The  Agronomy  Research  Center,  which  will  be  located  one 
and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Carbondale  on  the  SIU  Experimental 
Farm,  will  be  operated  jointly  by  SIU  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.   Dr.  E.  F.  Sullivan,  SIU  agronomist, 
has  been  named  superintendent  of  the  new  station. 

The  station  will  be  devoted  to  soils  and  crops  research  and 
demonstrations.   Studies  will  be  conducted  to  develop  acceptable  va- 
rieties of  field  and  forage  crops,  with  emphasis  on  their  adaptability 
to  southern  Illinois.   Fundamental  problems  related  to  soil  management 
and  crop  culture  will  be  studied.   Demonstrations  for  observation  by 
students  and  farmers  will  be  developed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  195^ 

Establish  Agronomy  Research  Center  -  2 

Under  the  agreement  signed  by  representatives  of  the  two 
institutions,  each  will  pay  half  of  the  superintendent's  salary  and 
will  share  operating  costs.   SIU  will  furnish  a  minimum  of  40  acres 
of  suitable  land  selected  for  the  station.   This  tract  was  recently 
acquired  by  SIU.   Southern  will  also  erect  a  26  x  80  foot  field  serv- 
ice building  at  the  station  for  storage  purposes  and  other  uses. 

The  University  of  Illinois  will  equip  the  station  completely 
.  with  necessary  farm  and  power  machinery  and  will  furnish  laboratory 
■■   equipment  for  carrying  on  research. 

The  agronomy  station  is  the  culmination  of  more  than  nine 
months  of  discussion  and  study  by  the  two  institutions.   It  is  the 
second  major  cooperative  research  center  operated  jointly  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale . 
The  two  joined  efforts  in  1951  to  activate,  at  SIU,  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  where  fruit  research  and  demon- 
stration work  now  is  entering  the  fourth  year. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON   OR  AFTER   FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    5,    195^ 


Murray  Accepts  Assignment   to   India 


URBANA--John  A.    Murray,    assistant   extension  editor  on  the 
University  of   Illinois  agricultural   editorial   staff,    has   accepted  a 
year's  assignment   with  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  as   an 
agricultural   Information  consultant   to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
In  India. 

Murray  and  his  family  will  leave  Sunday  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  a  two-week  orientation  period.  They  expect  to  leave 
Washington  by  plane  for  India  about  December  5- 

Murray  has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  since  19^7 •   During  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  radio-television  services  of  the  office, 
}  and  in  1952  he  served  as  acting. head  of  the  editorial  office  while 
Hadley  Read  was  on  a  year's  assignment  in  Europe.   He  will  be  on  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  university. 

In  India  Murray  will  be   stationed   in  New  Delhi  and  will 
work  directly  with  the   Ministry   of  Agriculture  on  plans  and   programs 
for   strengthening  that    country's  agricultural   information  programs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  195^ 

Announce  College  of  Agriculture  Committees 

URBANA--Dean  L.  B.  Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  today  announced  the  memberships  of  the  nine 
College  of  Agriculture  advisory  committees. 

These  committees,  made  up  of  prominent  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  throughout  the  state,  meet  with  department  staffs  of  the  col- 
lege and  advise  on  the  departments'  programs. 

The  advisory  committees  and  their  membership  are: 

Agricultural  Economics;  Curt  Eckert ,  Belleville;  John  B. 
Rice,  Sheldon;  Warner  F.  Whipple,  Utlca;  George  P.  Irwin,  luka;  and 
Otto  Steffey,  Stronghurst. 

Agricultural  Engineering;   A.  Stephen  Paydon,  Plalnfield; 
B.  G.  Perkins,  Prophetstown;  T.  H.  Lloyd,  Girard;  Dee  Small,  Marion; 
and  K.  E.  Fuller,  Lincoln. 

Agronomy;   C.  J.  Wagner,  Eldorado;  Paul  Schuman,  El  Paso; 
Robert  D.  Armstrong,  Monmouth;  J.  L.  Trisler,  Fairmont;  Homer  Curtiss, 
Stockton;  and  Emll  F.  Haudrich,  Belleville. 

Animal  Science;   J.  R.  Fulkerson,  Jerseyvllle;  Trevor  L. 

Jones,  Havana;  C.  L.  McHatton,  Baldwin;  John  W.  Lehmann,  Pleasant 

Plains;  Myron  C.  Mueller,  Taylor  Ridge;  and  A.  J.  Kamm,  Atwood. 

Dairy  Science;   George  Beutel,  Mokena;  Raymond  Green,  Gibson 

City;  Oliver  Spitze,  Edwardsville;  C.  Leslie  James,  Mansfield;  and 

Walter  E.  Winn,  Chicago. 

Forestry;   Lafayette  Funk,  Shirley;  A.  C.  Hart,  Arenzville; 

and  Oscar  Schafale,  Marion. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  195^ 

Announce  College  of  Agriculture  Committees  -  2 

Horticulture  (Vegetables,  Fruits,  Ornamentals);   Harvey  B. 
Hartline,  Carbondale;  Lester  R.  Stone,  East  Moline;  John  Tures, 
Des  Plainesj  George  DeVries,  Evergreen  Park;  and  L.  A.  Koritz, 
Rochelle . 

Horticulture  (Floriculture);  DeWitt  C.  Lindley,  Spring- 
field; P.  A.  Washburn,  Bloomington;  and  James  Sykora,  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  departmental  advisory  com- 
mittees, Eckert,  Fuller,  Curtiss,  Jones,  Winn,  Schafale  and  Sykora 
are  members  of  the  general  committee  for  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  195^ 

Total  Feed  Supplies  Will  Be  Large 

URBANA--Total  supplies  of  grains,  oilseed  meals  and  by- 
products for  feed  in  the  United  States  for  the  feeding  year  195^-55 
will  be  large  in  spite  of  drouth  in  some  areas  this  year. 

L.  J.  Norton,  agricultural  economist,  and  G.  W.  Salisbury, 
head  of  the  dairy  science  department.  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  members  of  this  year's  feed  survey  committee,  report 
that  feed  supplies  will  total  nearly  140  million  tons. 

That  figure  assumes  that  much  of  the  large  carryover  of 
corn  will  be  available  at  a  price,  Norton  and  Salisbury  say. 

This  total  compares  with  117  million  tons  actually  fed 
during  1953-5^.  The  grains,  especially  corn,  are  as  usual  in  rela- 
tively more  abundant  supply  than  the  high-protein  feeds. 

Harvest  of  feed  grains  was  larger  this  year  than  in  1953* 
The  corn  crop  was  smaller,  but  the  oat,  barley  and  grain  sorghum 
crops  were  larger.   Quality  of  corn  in  the  northern  Corn  Belt  is  good. 

Oilseed  meal,  animal  and  grain  protein,  and  urea  supplies, 
calculated  on  an  oilmeal  equivalent  basis,  for  feed  this  year  are  es- 
timated at  about  14,623,000  tons.   That's  about  the  same  tonnage 
that  was  fed  last  year. 

Increased  soybean  meal  tonnage  more  than  offsets  the  reduced 
cottonseed  crop.   The  estimate  of  4^0,000  tons  of  oilmeal  equivalent 
of  urea  (75,000  tons)  included  in  this  year's  supply  figures  is  based 
on  informal  information  from  the  trade. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  195^ 

Total  Feed  Supplies  Will  Be  Large  -  2 

Supplies  of  hay  and  roughages  are  about  the  same  as  they 
were  last  year  but  are  very  short  in  some  areas.   The  amount  of 
range  and  pasture  feed  has  been  cut  by  dry  weather. 

Because  livestock  numbers  are  up,  the  total  amount  of  feed 
used  will  also  increase  next  year.  The  feed  survey  committee  expects 
increased  production  of  hogs,  laying  flocks  that  will  average  a  lit- 
tle above  last  year's,  a  slight  increase  in  milk  cows  and  broilers, 
fewer  chickens  and  turkeys  and  some  reduction  in  beef  cattle  numbers. 

For  the  first  time  the  committee  report  on  the  feed  supply 
situation  includes  an  estimate  of  feed  usedby  miscellaneous  live- 
stock and  poultry  in  cities  and  towns  and  unreported  animals  on 
farms.  This  grouping  also  includes  game  birds,  fur-bearing  animals, 
goats,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats  and  other  small  animals.   Feed  used  by 
these  animals  is  estimated  to  total  nearly  4  million  tons  a  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  195^ 


Agriculture  Officials  at  National  Meeting 


URBANA- -Eight  of  the  top  administrative  officials  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  leave  today  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  attend  the  68th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 

The  delegation  is  headed  by  Dean  and  Director  Louis  B. 
Howard.  Other  delegates  are  H.  W,  Hannah,  associate  dean;  Tom 
Hamilton,  associate  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station; 
W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  agricultural  extension 
service;  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean;  Janice  Smith,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  home  economics;  Kathryn  V.  Burns,  state  leader  of  home 
advisers;  and  Reid  T.  Milner,  head  of  the  department  of  food  tech- 
nology. 

Preliminary  meetings  will  be  held  Saturday  and  Sunday 
prior  to  the  official  opening  of  the  annual  conference  on  Monday. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  195-^ 

Hold  Dairy  Products  Conference  Next  Week 

URBANA--Illinols  milk  processors  will  attend  the  annual 
conference  on  soft -served  dairy  products  next  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, November  17  and  l8,  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  in 
Urbana . 

P.  H.  Tracy,  professor  of  dairy  technology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  general  conference 
chairman,  says  registration  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  2  p.m.  Wednes- 
day in  the  dairy  manufactures  building  on  the  south  campus. 

Visitors  will  see  some  of  the  dairy  products  research  work 
being  done  in  the  department  of  food  technology  during  the  afternoon 
Following  a  buffet  supper  in  the  dairy  manufactures  building,  the 
evening  program  will  include  a  symposium  on  refrigeration  problems. 

Thursday's  program  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Animal  Sciences  Laboratory,  Tracy  says.  Dairymen  will  discuss  in- 
ventory and  cost  accounting  methods  and  merchandising  plans  and  will 
hold  a  round-table  discussion  on  dairy  manufactures  problems. 

F.  H.  Beach,  professor  of  marketing  in  the  University  of 

Illinois  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  will  speak 

at  the  noon  luncheon  program  at  Latzer  Hall,  University  YMCA ,  on 

"Hydromatic  Salesmanship." 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  195^ 

State  Honors  Its  4-H  Club  Leaders 

URBANA- -Nearly  400  Illinois  local  volunteer  h-E   Club 
leaders  will  be  selected  next  week  to  receive  special  honors  during 
the  ninth  annual  State  4-H  Leaders'  Recognition  Day  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  November  23,  in  Springfield. 

These  leaders,  two  men  and  two  women  from  each  county, 
represent  more  than  7,000  4-H  leaders  in  Illinois  who  volunteer 
each  year  to  assist  the  4-H  Club  program  in  Illinois. 

State  Recognition  Day  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Chain 
Store  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and 
the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation. 

Following  morning  registration  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  group  will  be  greeted  by  Lt .  Governor  John  W. 
Chapman  and  V/arren  Wood,  speaker  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  a  tour  of  the  State  Capitol. 

Climax  of  the  day's  activities  will  be  the   Recognition 

Banquet  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  banquet 

speaker  will  be  George  Grim,  columnist  and  feature  writer  for  The 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  195-^ 

Ketosls  Still  an  Important  Dairy  Cattle  Disease 

URBANA--Ketosis  or  acetonemia  in  dairy  cattle  is  respon- 
sible for  losses  running  into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jesse  Sampson,  professor  of  veterinary  physiology  and 
pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Speaking  before  the  annual  conference  of  Illinois  veteri- 
narians held  at  the  University,  Dr.  Sampson  pointed  out  that  ketosis 
is  a  common  disorder  of  dairy  cattle  associated  with  an  imbalance  in 
the  metabolism  of  fats  and  carbohydrates.  The  result  is  an  excess 
of  ketone  bodies  in  the  blood  and  tissues  and  hypoglycemia  or  a  low- 
level  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  cows. 

Ketosis  and  hypoglycemia  normally  affect  only  cows  in  the 
last  few  weeks  before  freshening  or  the  first  six  weeks  after  calving, 
when  they  are  producing  heavily.   It  is  most  apt  to  be  found  in  the 
best  producing  cows  in  the  herd. 

Dr.  Sampson  said  that  the  symptoms  of  ketosis  are  not 
always  the  same.  The  disease  is  usually  accompanied  by  poor  appe- 
tite, a  sharp  drop  in  milk  production  and  rapid  loss  in  weight.  The 
animal  usually  appears  dejected,  standing  in  a  "humped-up"  position 
with  the  head  lowered. 

In  some  cases  the  cows  are  nervous,  lick  themselves,  push 
against  stanchions  or  walls  or  make  other  unusual  movements.   A 
distinctive  acetone  odor  is  frequently  noticed  on  their  breath  and 
in  the  milk. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  195^ 

Ketosis  Still  an  Important  Dairy  Cattle  Disease  -  2 

Because  there  are  so  many  different  symptoms,  and  because 
many  of  them  resemble  those  of  other  diseases,  veterinarians  fre- 
quently make  tests  of  urine  and  milk  to  establish  definitely  whether 
or  not  the  trouble  is  ketosis. 

Dr.  Sampson  told  the  veterinarians  that  providing  covs 
with  plenty  of  high-quality  feed  and  maintaining  a  good  appetite 
will  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  ketosis.   He  said  that 
a  number  of  treatments  had  been  used  successfully  in  controlling 
ketosis,  all  of  which  are  aimed  at  increasing  the  glucose  content 
of  the  blood  and  the  supply  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.   Early  diag- 
nosis and  prompt  treatment  will  continue  to  be  important  control 
measures  for  ketosis. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1954 

Study  Proposed  New  Farm  Drainage  Law 

URBANA--A  proposed  new  farm  drainage  law  for  Illinois  that 
would  go  into  effect  in  January  1956  is  being  reviewed  by  attorneys, 
drainage  engineers  and  others  before  being  submitted  to  the  state 
legislature. 

The  new  law,  which  was  drafted  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  combines  all  of  the  agricultural 
drainage  laws  of  Illinois.  But  it  retains  most  of  the  case  law  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  past  75  years  and  most  of  the  substantive 
law  of  existing  statutes. 

H.  W.  Hannah,  associate  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  drafting  committee,  says 
there  are  now  26  laws  that  pertain  to  drainage  in  Illinois,  not 
counting  sanitary  districts,  surface  water  protection  and  river 
conservancy  districts. 

Few  attorneys  and  almost  no  laymen  are  able  to  understand 
all  of  the  present  laws,  Hannah  says.   Under  them  you  can  organize 
nine  separate  types  of  drainage  districts.   The  new  law  standardizes 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  in  all  types  of  districts  as  far  as 
the  Constitution  will  permit. 

Hannah  says  the  new  law  would  provide  for  the  county  clerk 
to  keep  records  of  all  districts,  for  the  county  treasurer  and  col- 
lector to  handle  the  funds  and  for  all  districts  to  be  organized  in 
the  county  court . 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  195^ 

Study  Proposed  New  Farm  Drainage  Law  -  2 

The  new  law,  he  says,  would  make  some  change  in  the  way 
assessments  are  levied,  but  it  would  retain  all  the  protections  to 
property  owners  that  are  in  the  present  laws. 

The  two  main  drainage  laws  in  Illinois  are  the  Levee  Act 

of  1879  and  the  Farm  Drainage  Act  of  I885.  The  Levee  Act  has  been 

amended  200  times,  and  the  other  over  60  times.   Hannah  says  the 

difference  between  these  two  laws  disappeared  a  long  time  ago,  but 

this  is  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  bring  drainage  laws  up 

to  date. 
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To  Hold  Farm  Structures  Day  at  University 


URBANA- -Lumber  and  materials  dealers,  rural  builders  and 
farmers  will  attend  a  Farm  Structures  Day  conference  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  on  Friday,  December  3. 

Deane  G.  Carter,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  program, 
says  the  program  will  deal  with  latest  problems  of  farm  construction 
that  farmers  are  wondering  about . 

Scheduled  for  discussion  are  problems  of  horizontal  silos, 
pole-frame  buildings  and  manufactured  buildings.  Other  topics  In- 
clude a  survey  of  farm  building  trends,  clear-span  roof  trusses, 
drying  and  storing  field-shelled  corn,  new  farmhouse  plan  development 
and  farm  building  plans. 

Carter  says  registration  will  start  at  9  a.m.  on  the  third 

floor  of  the  Illinl  Union  In  Urbana.  The  conference  Is  sponsored  by 

the  Illinois  Lumber  and  Material  Dealers  Association  In  cooperation 

with  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  Division  of 

University  Extension. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  195^ 


I 


Get   Registration  In  for  Farm  Short    Course 

URBANA--Tlme   is   running  out    if  you  want   to   register  for 
the   4th  annual  Winter  Short   Course   in  Agriculture  at   the   University 
of  Illinois   College   of  Agriculture. 

Classes  begin  on  Monday,  November  29,  says  Herbert  L. 
Sharp,  in  charge  of  the  course. 

With  74  students  already  enrolled  and  registrations  coming 
in  fast,  it  looks  as  if  the  enrollment  will  top  last  year's  total  of 
104,  Sharp  says. 

Here's  your  chance  to  attend  college  for  six  weeks  at 
minimum  cost.  You  may  choose  five,  six  or  seven  of  the  21  prac- 
tical, concentrated  farm  courses.  All  courses  are  taught  by  regular 
instructors  from  the  College  staff. 

Lower  age  limit  for  enrollment  is  l8,  although  you  may 
still  attend  if  you  are  younger  than  that  if  you  have  graduated 
from  high  school.  There  is  no  upper  age  limit. 

Short  course  tuition  is  $20  for  Illinois  residents.   Other 
fees  will  amount  to  another  $10,  not  counting  cost  of  room  and  board, 
Cost  of  University  housing  will  be  $42.50  for  six  weeks.   All  facili- 
ties of  the  University  are  open  to  short-course  students  just  the 
same  as  other  students. 

Sharp  points  out  that  the  short  course  is  designed  for 

students  with  farm  backgrounds.   It  gives  them  a  chance  to  study  for 
a  few  weeks  and  bring  themselves  up  to  date  on  latest  agricultural 
developments  and  knowledge. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1954 

Illinois  IFYE  Delegate  Returns  from  England 

URBANA--Ruth  Large,  Owaneco,  Christian  county,  reports  an 
educational  summer  living  with  farm  families  in  England  and  Wales. 

Miss  Large  was  one  of  the  Illinois  young  people  to  take 
part  this  year  in  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  program. 

She  was  among  the  74  delegates  who  arrived  in  New  York 
recently  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth.   These  young  people  represent- 
ing 35  states  and  Alaska,  had  lived  with  rural  families  in  2]  countries 
for  the  past  five  months. 

After  returning  home.  Miss  Large  will  spend  the  next  two 
months  speaking  at  various  meetings  on  request  all  over  the  state  to 
report  her  experiences  as  a  "grass-roots  ambassador"  in  the  IFYE 
program. 

In  the  entire  1954  program,  117  rural  young  people  20  to 
30  years  old  from  the  United  States  have  lived  in  farm  homes  in  40 
countries  throughout  Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa,  the  Pacific 
islands  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East .   In  return,  l49  exchangees  from 
these  areas  have  lived  with  U.  S.  farm  families. 

Since  1948,  395  U.  S.  delegates  and  346  foreign  exchangees 

have  lived  and  worked  with  farm  families  to  gain  an  understanding  of 

life  in  the  host  country  and  to  transmit  an  understanding  of  their 

own  culture. 

IFYE  is  sponsored  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and 
the  federal  and  state  extension  services  and  is  financed  by  contrib- 
uted funds.   No  federal  or  state  government  money  is  used  to  finance 
the  exchanges. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1954 

Name  Illinois  4-H  Santa  Fe  Trip  Winners 

URBANA--Four  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  today  were  named 
to  receive  educational  awards  from  funds  provided  by  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road. 

Winners  of  trips  to  Chicago  are  Susannah  Alfredson,  Big 
Rock,  Kane  county;  Barbara  Boyd,  Anna,  Union  county;  Wayne  Heberer, 
Belleville,  St.  Clair  county;  and  Edgar  Reid;  Sparta,  Randolph  county. 

Miss  Anna  Searl  and  E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leaders  of  home 
economics  and  agricultural  4-H  Club  work  in  Illinois  respectively, 
report  that  these  four  winners  will  be  among  the  delegation  to  rep- 
resent the  62,000  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  at  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  November  28  to  December  2. 

Winners  and  state  leaders  have  been  invited  to  attend  Santa 
Fe's  dinner  honoring  its  award  winners  in  the  Mayfair  Room  of  the 
Sheraton-Blackstone  hotel  on  the  evening  of  December  1. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  trip  awards,  Kenneth 
fiogendobler.  Villa  Ridge,  Pulaski  county,  and  Miss  Alfredson  each 
received  a  $250  scholarship  provided  by  Santa  Fe.  Hogendobler  was 
a  1953  trip  winner. 

The  railroad  has  held  this  award  program  for  a  number  of 

years  to  honor  outstanding  young  farmers  and  homemakers  under  4-H 

Club  guidance.  Winners  are  selected  by  the  State  4-H  Club  staff  at 

the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Watch  for  Moisture  Build-up  In  Stored  Grain 

URBANA --Check  your  farm-stored  grain  for  moisture  build-up 
when  cold  weather  hits. 

John  C,  Campbell,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  can  look 
for  trouble  In  the  top  two  feet  of  the  grain. 

Temperature  differences  In  stored  grain  cause  air  currents 
that  carry  warm,  moist  air  up  where  the  moisture  condenses  on  the 
cold  grain  near  the  surface. 

This  shifting  air  may  cause  even  shelled  corn  stored  at 
a  safe  l4  percent  moisture  content  or  lower  to  Increase  enough  In 
moisture  to  spoil  at  the  top. 

You  can  keep  the  moisture  evenly  distributed,  Campbell 
says,  by  using  a  small  ventilating  fan  that  blows  air  down  a  per- 
forated duct  in  the  center  of  the  bin. 

Or  you  can  empty  and  refill  the  whole  bin  to  average 

the  location  of  the  moist  grain. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  195^ 

2.4-D  Safe  for  Young  Soybeans 

URBANA- -Young  soybeans  will  safely  stand  up  to  an  eighth 
of  a  pound  of  amlne-type  2,4-D  an  acre,  according  to  three  years' 
research  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Fred  Slife,  agronomist  in  charge  of  the  tests,  reports  no 
damage  vhen  the  soybeans  are  three  to  five  inches  tall.  While  it 
isn't  hard  to  put  on  this  amount  of  2,4-D,  it  is  important  not  to 
use  a  heavier  application,  he  warns. 

At  first  the  young  soybean  plants  curl  up,  but  in  a  week 
there  is  no  sign  of  injury,  and  the  treatment  causes  no  reduction  in 
yield. 

Agronomists  found  the  sprays  gave  good  control  of  cockle - 
bur,  annual  morning  glory  and  pigweed.  Spraying  should  be  partic- 
ularly valuable,  Slife  thinks,  in  very  weedy  fields. 

Fortunately,  the  weeds  and  the  soybeans  react  in  exactly 
opposite  ways  to  2,4-D.   Soybeans  are  more  resistant  to  2,4-D  when 
they  are  young;  and  the  older  they  get,  the  more  sensitive  they  get. 
Weeds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  sensitive  at  first  and  become 
more  resistant  as  they  get  older. 

Spraying  before  the  beans  come  up  can  seriously  reduce 
stands,  Slife  says.  But  if  you're  careful,  there  is  no  danger  with 
2,4-D  on  soybeans  after  they  come  up. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTJSR  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  195^ 

Too  Much  Chlorophyll  May  Affect  Young  Animals 

URBANA --Feeding  large  amounts  of  a  chlorophyll  compound  to 
animals  may  affect  their  offspring,  according  to  Drs.  E.  P.  Reher  and 
D.  A.  Willigan  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

The  researchers  reached  this  conclusion  after  recent  tests 
at  the  college  in  which  they  fed  two  groups  of  rats  diets  with  and 
without  chlorophyll.  The  rats  fed  chlorophyll  showed  no  obvious  ef- 
fects and  bore  the  usual  number  of  young. 

These  young,  however,  showed  several  abnormalities.  Their 
hair  coats  were  rough  and  developed  a  light  green  color.  The  muscles 
also  showed  a  green  color  and  in  many  cases  were  weak,  causing  the 
young  rats  to  drag  their  legs.  Only  two  of  the  six  litters  lived  to 
weaning  age. 

Mother  rats  fed  chlorophyll  did  not  provide  so  much  milk 
and  the  growth  rate  of  their  offspring  was  slowed  somewhat  until  the 
rats  reached  weaning  age  .  After  weaning,  the  growth  rate  of  the  two 
groups  was  about  equal. 

Chlorophyll  used  in  the  tests  was  the  same  kind  used  in 
some  commercial  products  and  pet  foods.  Dr.  Reber  points  out.  How- 
ever, the  level  of  chlorophyll  in  the  tests  was  much  higher  than  that 
found  in  pet  foods.  To  date  no  toxic  effects  have  been  reported  from 
the  use  of  chlorophyll  at  the  lower  levels. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1954 

Joint  Meeting  of  Horticulturists  at  Springfield 

URBANA- -Members  of  the  American  Pomo logical  Society  will 
hold  their  69th  annual  meeting  this  year  In  conjunction  with  the 
99th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  5th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Fruit  Council. 

Sessions  are  jointly  scheduled  for  November  29  through 
December  1  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  hotel  in  Springfield. 

A.  S.  Colby,  professor  of  pomology  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  president  of  the  American  Pomo- 
loglcal  Society,  announces  some  of  the  program  features. 

On  the  Monday  morning  program,  Paul  Stark  Jr.,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  and  Mark  Byers,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  will  discuss  expecta- 
tions for  and  experiences  with  dwarf  root  stocks. 

That  afternoon  visitors  will  hear  a  review  of  the  Illinois 
Fruit  Council  activities,  Illinois  fruit  tax  assessment  legislation 
and  grade  laws  as  applied  in  this  state;  a  resume  of  the  195^  Il- 
linois fruit  tree  census;  and  a  discussion  on  merchandising  fruit. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  include  orchard 

irrigation,  chemical  thinning,  pruning  and  fertilization,  new  fruit 

varieties,  breeding  scab-resistant  apples  and  blight -resistant  pears, 

Insect  and  disease  control  and  analysis  of  the  95^  Clean  Apple  Club. 

University  of  Illinois  department  of  horticulture  staff 
members  who  will  appear  on  the  program  Include  V.  \fJ .    Kelley,  D.  P. 
Dayton,  H.  C.  Barrett,  Dwight  Powell  and  Colby. 

Curt  E.  Eckert,  Belleville  fruit  grower,  is  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Illinois  Fruit 
Council  this  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1954 

Dairy  Cows  Need  Lots  of  Water 

URBANA- -Water  is  just  as  Important  as  roughage  and  concen- 
trates in  the  rations  of  dairy  cows. 

But  water,  the  cheapest  of  the  three,  is  most  often  the 
part  of  the  ration  that  is  neglected,  says  J.  D.  Burke,  extension 
dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Dairymen  can  see  how  important  water  is  for  their  cows  if 
they  will  remember  that  there  are  8?  pounds  of  water  in  every  100 
pounds  of  milk,  Burke  says.  That's  nearly  seven  times  the  total  of 
protein,  fat,  sugar  and  minerals.   In  addition,  cows  need  water  for 
body  maintenance. 

Milking  cows  will  drink  three  to  six  times  as  much  water  as 
the  milk  they  produce.   The  amount  will  vary  with  the  temperature  and 
the  water  content  of  the  feed  in  the  ration.   Cows  will  average  12 
to  15  gallons  of  water  a  day,  but  high  producers  may  need  as  much  as 
40  gallons. 

What's  more,  cows  like  their  water  often.  They  will  take  an 
average  of  10  drinks  a  day  if  they  have  free  access  to  water.  They 
especially  like  water  with  their  meals.   Experiments  show  that  cows 
will  produce  three  to  four  percent  more  milk  when  they  have  free  ac- 
cess to  water  than  when  they  are  watered  twice  a  day,  and  six  to  11 
percent  more  than  when  they  are  watered  once  a  day,  the  dairy  spe- 
cialist says. 

Pressure  bowls  work  best  for  cows  housed  in  stanchion  barns. 
A  tank  or  trough  equipped  with  a  float  valve  is  good  enough  for  loose 
housing.  You'll  need  to  protect  water  and  pipes  from  freezing.   It's 
a  good  idea  to  get  expert  advice  on  heaters  to  avoid  fire  hazards. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1954 

Report  Study  of  Illinois'  Livestock  Auction 

URBANA --About  66  million  dollars'  worth  of  Illinois  live- 
stock was  sold  through  livestock  auctions  in  1953.  That's  about 
eight  percent  of  the  total  livestock  sales  of  the  state. 

A  University  of  Illinois  study  shows  that  most  of  the  buyers 
and  most  of  the  sellers  were  farmers,  although  traders  and  packers 
also  deal  extensively  through  the  auctions.  Most  of  the  livestock 
sold  were  feeder  stock. 

The  study  was  made  by  Walter  J,  Wills,  who  has  since  left 
the  University.  He  reports  that  auctions  do  best  when  one  or  more 
of  four  conditions  exist: 

1.  Farmers  have  a  small  number  of  livestock  to  sell  at 
one  time. 

2.  Livestock  varies  widely  in  both  weight  and  quality. 

3.  Quality  of  slaughter  livestock  is  low. 

k.     Large  numbers  of  feeder  livestock  are  sold. 

Auctions  vary  quite  a  bit.  Wills  found.   In  the  large  auc- 
tions farmers  bought  53  percent  of  the  cattle,  packers  bought  35  per- 
cent and  traders  bought  12  percent.   In  the  small  auctions  farmers 
bought  only  45  percent,  packers  bought  only  29  percent  and  traders 
bout  26  percent . 

At  the  large  auctions  farmers  bought  59  percent  of  the  hogs, 

packers  bought  23  percent  and  traders  bought  l8  percent .   Farmers 
bought  50  percent  of  the  calves,  packers  bought  38  percent  and  traders 

bought  12  percent . 

-more- 


FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER   FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER   19,    195^ 

Report   Study  of  Illinois'   Livestock  Auction  -  2 

The   study  found  that   auctions  are   local  assembly  points   for 
certain  types  of  slaughter  livestock  and  feeder  stock  but,   more  im- 
portant,  they  are  distribution  points  for  shipped-in  feeder  cattle 
and  calves. 

Wills   says,    however,   that   auctions  aren't    so   important    in 

Illinois  as   in  some  other  states.      Copies  of  his  report  are  available 

from  the  Department   of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,    1954 


Keep  Calf  Quarters  Dry  to  Avoid  Pneumonia 


URBANA- -Veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  say 
that  dairy  barns  should  not  be  closed  up  too  tightly  during  cold 
weather. 

A  tightly  closed  barn  may  be  warm,  but  It  will  become  damp 
and  humid  when  used  to  stable  large  numbers  of  animals.   Drafts 
caused  when  you  open  doors  to  feed  or  to  clean  out  the  quarters  can 
easily  lead  to  pneumonia  In  young  calves. 

Quarter  calves  In  dry,  well-bedded,  well-ventilated  pens 
where  they  will  not  feel  drafts.  An  open  shed  that  offers  protection 
from  the  wind  and  Is  dry  and  well  bedded  makes  a  better  calf  pen 
than  a  damp,  poorly  ventilated  barn. 

Cows  and  heifers  will  also  do  better  If  you  ventilate 

properly  to  keep  down  humidity  In  the  stable. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON   OR  AFTER   FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER   26,    195^ 

Measure  Ground   v/ater  at   Dixon  Sprirxgs   Station 

DIXON  SPRINGS--A   nevr  20-year   study  has  been   started  to 
measure  water  yields  and   soil  moisture   relations   on  the   1,500-acre 
Lake  Glendale  watershed  near  here. 

This   Is  a   cooperative   project   of  the  University  of  Illlncls 
and  the   Illinois   State  Water  Survey. 

According  to  W.    R.   Boggess,    University   of   Illinois   pro- 
fessor of  forest   research  located  at   the  Dixon  Springs   Experiment 
Station,   two   gaging   stations   have  been  established,    through  the   co- 
operation of  the   U.    S.    Geological   Survey,   where  measurements  will  be 

made. 

One  station  Is  located  near  the  Impounding  dam  to  supply 

continuous  measurements  of  the  lake  level,  Boggess  says.  These 

measurements,  which  will  be  taken  to  the  nearest  l/lOO  of  a  foot, 

will  supply  data  to  determine  evaporation  losses  and  the  discharge 

of  the  lake  when  It  Is  above  spillway  level. 

A  second  gage  will  be  located  just  above  the  headwater  to 

record  periods  of  low  flow  Into  the  lake  when  the  water  level  Is  at 

or  below  spillway  level. 

In  addition,  a  weather  station  and  rain  gage  network  will 

supply  Information  on  temperatures,  humidity,  wind  movement  and 

amount  and  Intensity  of  rainfall. 

Ground-water   levels   and   soil   moisture  will  be  measured  at 
several  other   stations   on  the  watershed.      The   researchers   will  dig 
water  wells  to   bedrock  and  measure   ground-water   levels  with  con- 
tinuous  recording   Instruments. 

-more- 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  195^ 

Measure  Ground  Water  at  Dixon  Springs  Station  -  2 

Soil  moisture  conditions  on  the  area  will  be  measured  by 
an  electrical  method  in  which  small  fiberglass  blocks  are  buried  at 
various  depths  in  the  soil.   These  blocks  rapidly  assume  the  same 
moisture  content  as  the  surrounding  soil. 

Leads  from  each  block  are  brought  to  a  central  panel,  where 
the  amount  of  electric  current  flowing  through  the  block  is  measured 
with  a  micro-ammeter.  The  amount  of  current  varies  with  the  moisture 
content  of  the  block,  which  indirectly  measures  the  moisture  content 
of  the  surrounding  soil. 

This  study  will  provide  information  on  the  relation  between 

good  watershed  management  and  water-holding  capacity  of  soils  and 

reservoirs . 

Boggess  says  that  a  detailed  study  is  also  being  made  of 

the  soil  types  and  vegetative  cover  on  the  watershed.   Both  bear  a 

definite  relation  to  the  water-storage  capacity  of  the  soil  as  well 

as  to  runoff  and  ground  water  supplies. 

Water  shortages  often  result  from  too  small  an  initial 
storage  capacity  to  hold  enough  water  to  last  through  a  prolonged 
drouth,  the  forester  says.   If  watershed  management  is  poor,  the 
result  is  often  a  soil  that  will  not  hold  water  and  that  washes  into 
the  water  reservoir  to  cause  further  loss  of  storage  capacity. 

The  82-acre  Lake  Glendale  was  built  in  1938  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  as  a  recreational  area  in 

-more- 


FOR   RELEASE  ON   OR  AFTER   FRIDAY,    NOVEP/IBER   26,    195^ 

Measure  Ground  Water  at  Dixon  Springs  Station  -  3 

Pope  county.   Its  watershed  Is  well  controlled  with  stands  of  native 

hardwoods  and  short  leaf  pine  plantations  that  almost  completely 

forest  the  area. 

J.  N.  Spaethj  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  and  H.  E.  Hudson,  Jr., 

head  of  the  engineering  subdivision,  Illinois  State  Water  Survey, 

Urbana,  are  helping  Boggess  conduct  the  project. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON   OR  AFTER   MONDAY,    NOVEMBER   29,    1954 

You  Wouldn't   Bury  a   Sack  of  Fertilizer 

URBANA--It 's    just   as   foolish  to   waste   the  fertility   in 
manure  as   it   would  be  to  bury  a   sack  of  fertilizer. 

Yet  careless  handling  of  manure  may  be  costing  Illinois 
farmers  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  says  Leo  R.  Fryman,  exten- 
sion dairyman  at   the  University  of   Illinois   College   of  Agriculture. 

One  ton  of  manure  from  an  average  dairy  herd  contains  about 

500  pounds   of  organic   matter,    10  pounds  of  nitrogen,    2   pounds   of 

phosphorus   and  8  pounds   of  potassium.      These  amounts  will   vary   from 

farm  to   farm  with  kind  of  bedding  used,    feed  fed  and   care  given  the 

manure . 

An  average  dairy  cow  produces  12^  to  15  tons  of  manure  a 

year.  The  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  in  that  much  manure 
are  worth  about  $30.  And  the  badly  needed  organic  matter--more  dif- 
ficult to  value  in  dollar3--cannot  be  bought  in  a  sack,  Fryman  points 

out . 

Most  costly  errors  in  handling  manure  are  leaving  it  out 

in  loose  piles  where  air  can  circulate  through  it  and  letting  the 

liquid  manure  go  to  waste. 

Liquid  manure  contains  about  half  of  the  total  plant  food 

in  the  manure,  including  about  half  of  the  nitrogen  and  about  two- 

thirds  of  the  phosphorus.   These  plant  foods  are  also  more  readily 

available  to  plants  in  the  liquid  part.   Unless  stalls  have  drains 

leading  to  underground  storage  tanks,  or  unless  enough  bedding  is 

used  to  absorb  the  liquid,  much  of  the  value  in  the  manure  is  lost. 

-more- 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  NOVEI^BER  29,  195^ 

You  Wouldn't  Bury  a  Sack  of  Fertilizer  -  2 

When  manure  is  left  out  in  exposed  piles,  rain  seeping 
through  it  carries  away  phosphorus  and  potassium.   Much  of  the 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  is  also  lost. 

Store  manure  in  a  water-tight  pit  if  it  is  not  possible 

to  haul  it  to  the  field  each  day  from  a  stanchion  barn.   Losses 

are  usually  small  when  manure  is  left  in  sheds  where  it  is  well 

packed  by  the  cattle. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  TUESDAY,  NOVEIVBER  30,  195^ 

Only  Graded  Eggs  Profitable  This  Year 

URBANA--The  only  egg  producer  who  made  money  this  year  was 
the  one  who  was  selling  at  the  right  time  on  a  good  market. 

Emer  Broadbent ,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  re- 
ports that  quality  eggs  sold  for  a  premium  all  year.   Until  May  the 
premium  was  less  than  a  nickel  a  dozen.   But  from  July  through  Octo- 
ber it  jumped  to  more  than  17  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  September  and 
October  it  was  more  than  21  cents. 

"Those  who  sell  on  a  good  graded  program  are  about  the  only 
ones  who  will  clear  expenses  in  today's  market,"  Broadbent  says. 

Good  timing  is  also  necessary  for  high  egg  profits. 
Broadbent  tells  the  story  of  two  producers  selling  on  the  very  same 
market.   For  the  fall  months  one  averaged  21  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs, 
and  the  other  averaged  35  cents.  The  35-cent  eggs  came  from  a  flock 
hatched  in  January.  The  21-cent  eggs  came  from  a  flock  hatched  in 
April. 

Broadbent  expects  the  picture  to  brighten  considerably 

for  the  poult ryman  by  next  June.   Egg  production  will  probably  be 

below  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  winter  surplus  probably  won't  be 

much  above  a  normal  supply. 
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Newton  Rope  Jumpers  Perform  In  Chicago 


» 


URBANA--S1X  girl  rope   jumpers  and  their  accompanist   are 
one  of  17  acts  to  perform  at   the  Share-the-Fun  breakfast   program 
this  morning  at   the  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,    Chicago. 

Alice,   Rose  Ann  and  Theresa  Rudolphl,    Judy  May,   Nancy 
Bever  and  Addle  Joe  Ochs,   all  of  Newton  make  up  the  Jasper  County 
4-H  Rope  Jumpers,   who  have  been  Invited  to   share  their  talents  on 
the   special  breakfast   program  as  a  part   of  National   4-H  Club  Congress. 
Their  pianist    Is  Marilyn  Ochs  of  Newton. 

These  girls  were  among  five  acts  nominated  from  Illinois 
for  participation  In  the   program,      Indiana  had  two  acts   selected  for 
the   program.      All  of  the   other  acts  are   from  different    states. 

Illinois   4-H  Share-the- Pun  activities  are  carried  on  all 
through  the  year  to   wind  up  In  the   state   competition  at    State   Fair 
each  year.      In  the   statewide   elimination,    five  groups   from  each   county 
take  part   In  10   subdlstrict   contests.      Eight    groups   plus   two   masters 
of  ceremonies   from  each  subdlstrict    compete   In  the   state   contest. 

National   4-H  Share-the-Fun  program  is   sponsored  by  the 

United  States  Rubber   company,    which  is  also   host   at   the   breakfast. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  3,    1954 

Skimpy  Bedding  Can  Lower  VTlnter  Milk  Production 

URBANA- -Skimping  on  bedding  for  your  dairy  cows  might  be 
an  expensive  way  to  save  money. 

Most  Important  loss  could  be  In  lower  milk  production,  says 
G,  W.  Harpestad,  dairy  science  department  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture. 

Cold,  wet,  uncomfortable  cows  do  not  give  as  much  milk  as 
they  could  give,  Harpestad  says.  They  have  to  use  too  much  of  their 
energy  to  maintain  body  temperature. 

In  addition,  letting  cows  lie  on  cold,  damp  cement  floors 
is  a  direct  invitation  to  udder  trouble.  Plenty  of  good  bedding  is 
one  of  the  best  precautions  you  can  take  to  prevent  mastitis. 

Lots  of  bedding  in  stalls  also  helps  to  prevent  cows  from 

slipping.  Many  good  dairy  cows  have  been  needlessly  injured  when 

;hey  slipped  on  bare  stall  platforms  that  weren't  covered  with 

mough  bedding . 

Skimpy  bedding  also  causes  a  loss  of  the  liquid  portion  of 

;he  manure.  A  high  proportion  of  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  is 

.n  the  liquid  portion.   Bedding  absorbs  the  liquid  and  preserves  it 

*or  use  on  the  fields. 

Wheat  or  oat  straw  is  probably  the  best  bedding  material 

"available  on  Illinois  farms,  the  dairyman  points  out.   Cornstalks 

might  be  the  answer  if  you  don't  have  enough  straw.   Use  a  field 
chopper,  set  for  making  corn  silage,  to  pick  up  the  stalks,  chop 
them  up  and  blow  them  into  a  wagon  ready  to  be  hauled  into  the  barn 
for  bedding. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  195^ 

Demand  for  Food  Grows,  Changes 

URBANA--The  market  for  farm  products  not  only  has  grown 
considerably  since  19^1,  but  has  changed  in  nature. 

Ross  Kelly,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  says 
our  population  has  now  increased  to  162  million  compared  with  135 
million  in  19^1.  A  greater  proportion  of  women  are  married  today 
than  in  19^1,  and  there  are  60  percent  more  children  under  five 
years  of  age. 

Also  consumers  havemore  money  to  spend.   In  19^1,  consumer 
income  totaled  93  billion  dollars.  This  year  it  is  250  billion. 
Income  per  person  has  gone  up  from  less  than  700  dollars  in  I941  to 
more  than  1,500  dollars  today. 

Eating  habits  have  changed,  too.   Kelly  reports  that  the 
average  person  eats  a  tenth  less  cereal,  almost  a  third  fewer  pota- 
toes and  sweet  potatoes  and  about  the  same  amount  of  fruits.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  eats  an  eighth  more  meat,  including  poultry  and  fish, 
nearly  a  third  more  eggs,  a  tenth  more  dairy  products,  not  counting 

butter,  and  a  few  more  vegetables. 

Consumers  are  demanding  more  service  along  with  their  foods. 

The  average  person  eats  a  tenth  fewer  fresh  vegetables.  But  he  eats 
about  a  sixth  more  canned  vegetables  and  almost  twice  as  many  vege- 
tables processed  in  other  ways.  He  eats  a  third  less  fresh  fruits, 
but  more  than  three  times  as  much  frozen  fruit. 

According  to  Kelly,  these  changes  mean  that  quality  and 
uniformity  are  becoming  more  important  and  the  farmer  will  benefit 
by  selling  in  markets  that  buy  on  the  basis  of  quality. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  h,    195^ 

Illinois  4«H'er3  Attend  Cincinnati  Meeting 

URBANA--Rcy  Hyde,   Wilmington,  Will  county,  will  compete 
In  the  national  vegetable  demonstration  contest  on  December  8  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  contest  is  part  of  the  program  at  the  20th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers'  association  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Gibson  from  December  5-9. 

Hyde  will  represent  Illinois  junior  vegetable  growers  as  a 
result  of  his  selection  as  top  vegetable  demonstrator  in  the  State 
Pair  4-H  agricultural  demonstration  contest.  Title  of  his  demonstra- 
tion is  a  "Modern-Type  Hotbed."  He  will  compete  with  demonstrators 
from  about  44  other  states. 

Also  appearing  on  the  NJVGA  program  on  December  9  will  be 
the  Sangamon  county  4-H  vegetable  judging  team  which  will  compete  in 
the  20th  annual  judging,  grading  and  identification  contest. 

Members  of  the  team  include  Jack  Armstrong,  Jim  Baker  and 
Allan  Davidson,  all  of  Springfield.  Their  coach  is  C.  A.  Armstrong 
of  Springfield.  They  will  compete  with  junior  vetetable  judging 
teams  from  all  over  the  country. 

While  in  Cincinnati  the  junior  vegetable  growers  will  be 
taken  on  visits  to  the  market  area,  wholesale  auctions  and  prepackag- 
ing plants.  Thursday  evening  at  the  awards  banquet,  awards  will  be 
presented  to  winners  in  the  production  and  marketing,  demonstration, 
judging  and  soil  fertility  contests. 
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IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION 

FOR  RELJ5ASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1954 

Young  Calves  Need  Attention 

URBANA --Neglect  can  cause  sours  or  acute  dysentery  in  new- 
born calves,  according  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Boley  of  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  first  three  days  of  a  calf's  life  are  the  most  critical 
ones  in  preventing  scours.   It  is  during  these  three  days  that  calves 
are  likely  to  overeat  or  to  develop  an  infection  that  may  lead  to 
scours  and  death,  Dr.  Boley  says. 

He  points  out  that  good  management  practices  will  prevent 

most  cases  of  scours.   Calf  pens  should  be  clean  and  dry  and  Xree 

from  drafts.   Feeding  equipment  should  be  kept  clean  and  disinfected, 

and  overfeeding  should  be  avoided.   It  is  also  a  good  practice  to 

disinfect  the  navels  of  calves  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  to  see  that 

the  calf  gets  a  good  feeding  of  colostrum  or  first  milk  soon  after  it 

is  born. 

f         Early  symptoms  of  scours  include  diarrhea,  poor  appetite, 

labored  breathing  and  a  weak,  dejected  appearance.   Calves  may  die 

within  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days  if  treatment  is  not  started  at  once. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  195^ 

Replogle  Vfins  J.  F.  Lincoln  A'/ard 

URBANA--John  Asher  Replogle,  20,  Charleston,  has  been 
avrarded  the  Lehmann-Mat thews  scholarship,  a  James  F.  Lincoln  Founda- 
tion award  of  $250. 

E.  W.  Lehmann,  head  of  the  Eepartment  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  in 
announcing  the  avrard,  says  that  it  was  given  to  Replogle  on  the  basis 
of  his  interest  in  agricultural  engineering  and  his  high  scholarship. 

Replogle ' s  University  scholastic  average  is  4.69  of  a  pos- 
sible 5.00,  which  rates  him  among  the  top  students.  He  is  now  a 
junior  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Asa  freshman  he  was  elected 
to  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  honorary  fraternity,  and  was  listed  in  the  Honors 
Day  program  for  the  1953-54. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  student  branch  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers.   He  served  on  special  committees, 
was  secretary  for  the  spring  semester  of  1954  and  is  vice  president 
at  the  present  time.   He  was  also  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
student  branch  of  the  national  society  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  in  June. 

During  the  summer  of  1954,  Replogle  was  employed  as  a  stu- 
dent trainee  in  agricultural  engineering  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.   Experience  in  working  on  his  father's  farm  and  high  school 
vocational  agriculture  classes  caused  him  to  decide  to  get  a  back- 
ground of  engineering  training  for  use  in  agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1954 

Purebred  Sheep  on  Sale  In  Urtana 

URBANA--More  than  70  head  of  purebred  sheep  will  go  on  the 
block  here  tomorrow,  Saturday,  December  11,  at  the  annual  show  and 
sale  of  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

All  entries  will  be  ready  for  inspection  by  9:30  a.m., 
according  to  U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  sale. 

The  sale  will  start  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Livestock  Pavilion  on 
the  south  campus  of  the  University. 

Each  consignor  guarantees  animals  consigned  by  him  to  be 
breeders  if  they  are  properly  handled,  Garrigus  says.   If  any  animal 
bought  at  the  sale  turns  out  not  to  be  a  breeder  under  those  condi- 
tions, the  consignor  will  replace  it  with  another  of  equal  value  or 
will  refund  the  purchase  price. 

As  usual  a  special  feature  of  this  sale  is  the  10  percent 
discount  allowed  on  all  purchases  made  by  Illinois  4-H  Club  and  F.F.A 
members . 

If  you  can't  be  present,  you  may  mail  or  call  in  your  bids 
to  anyone  you  wish  to  select.  The  association  suggests  that  you  con- 
tact either  H.  G.  Russell,  G.  R.  Carlisle  or  W.  J.  Hampton  110  Stock 
Pavilion,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  195^ 

Get  Dairy  Calves  Off  to  a  Good  Start 

URBANA--One  way  to  help  your  new-born  dairy  calves  get 
through  the  first  few  critical  days  of  life  is  to  be  sure  they  get 
enough  milk  from  their  mothers. 

Karl  E.  Gardner,  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Science 
Department,  says  some  calves  may  actually  starve  if  their  mothers 
come  into  milk  slowly. 

It's  important  to  leave  calves  with  their  mothers  long 
enough  to  get  a  good  supply  of  the  first  milk  or  colostrum,  Gardner 
points  out.   Colostrum  has  many  properties  that  will  help  young  calves 
ward  off  trouble  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  life. 

Put  iodine  on  the  navel  of  each  calf  as  soon  as  possible 
after  birth  to  help  prevent  infection  from  entering  at  that  point. 

Dampness  is  more  of  a  threat  to  the  health  of  young  calves 
than  cold  weather,  according  to  Gardner.  Have  both  the  maternity 
stall  and  calf  pen  well  bedded  to  keep  the  calf  from  becoming  chilled 
when  it  first  arrives. 

If  the  barn  is  extremely  cold  or  drafty,  it  may  pay  to 
throw  a  clean  sack  over  the  calf  and  tie  it  around  the  hind  legs  and 
under  the  neck  for  warmth.  You  won't  have  any  trouble  with  dampness 
if  the  pen  is  well  bedded  and  there  is  proper  ventilation  in  the  barn. 

In  cold  weather  it  is  also  important  to  warm  the  milk  fed 

to  calves  to  100  degrees  F.  Calf  pails  should  also  be  thoroughly 

washed  and  sterilized.   Merely  rinsing  pails  between  feedings  may  let 
bacteria  start  to  grow  and  cause  scours  or  diarrhea  in  the  calf. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  195^ 

Get  Dairy  Calves  Off  to  a  Good  Start  -  2 

During  the  first  week  or  two,  two  quarts  of  warm  milk  per 
calf  at  each  feeding  is  enough  for  the  large  breeds,  while  1  1/2 
quarts  is  enough  for  the  smaller  breeds.  After  that  you  can  increase 
the  amount  a  little,  but  it  is  better  to  feed  no  more  whole  milk  daily 
than  an  amount  equaling  about  10  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  calf. 

You  can  also  help  get  your  calves  off  to  a  good  start  by 

providing  hay  and  calf  starter  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it. 
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FOR   RELEASE  ON   OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER   8,    1954 


0,K.    to   Put   Nltropien  on  Wheat   Now 

URBANA--YOU  can  put   nitrogen  on  wheat   any  time   now  with 
little  or  no   loss  by  following  a  few   simple   precautions. 

Nonleachable  forms  of  nitrogen  will  be  safe  on  nearly  all 
farms,  according  to  E,  H.  Tyner,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist. 
The  nonleachable  forms  are  those  that  contain  ammonium,  urea  or 
calcium  cyanamid. 

Warm  soil  temperatures  cause  nonleachable  forms  of  nitrogen 
to  become  leachable  in  time.   But  Tyner  says  the  soil  temperatures 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  winter  will  probably  be  low  enough  to 
prevent  leaching. 

Soil  is  drier  than  usual  this  year  in  central  and  southern 

Illinois  and  will  absorb  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  water.   For 

this  reason  less  water  will  be  likely  to  drain  out  of  the  soil  and 

carry  nitrogen  with  it.   Normally,  Tyner  explains,  you  will  get  some 

winter  nitrogen  loss  because  enough  rain  falls  to  restock  the  dry 

soil  and  cause  some  drainage. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1954 

O.K.  to  Put  Nitrogen  on  Wheat  Now  -  2 

It  Is  hard  to  put  nitrogen  on  some  soils  early  In  the 
spring.   Fortunately,  these  soils  are  the  safest  ones  on  which  to 
put  nitrogen  in  the  fall. 

For  Instance,  Clarence  and  Cisne  soils,  and  others  related 

to  them,  have  a  tight  subsoil  and  lose  relatively  little  moisture 

from  subsurface  drainage.   So  you  won't  lose  much  nitrogen  that  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  soils  stay  wet  so  late  in  the  spring  that 

it's  difficult  to  get  into  the  fields  to  apply  nitrogen  then. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  l4,  1954 

Cut   Christmas  Greens  From  Pine   Plantations 

URBANA--The  green  boughs  that  you  cut  from  pine  plantations 
during  normal  pruning  may  prove  surprisingly  profitable  if  you  market 
them  as  Christmas  greens. 

Ralph  Lorenz,  Department  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  business  of  selling  greens 
for  Christmas  decorations  has  developed  during  the  past  five  or  six 

years. 

Most  greens  pruned  from  central  and  northern  Illinois  plan- 
tations come  from  red,  white  and  jack  pines,  Lorenz  says.  Spruce  and 
fir  also  make  excellent  greens,  but  they  are  slow  growers  and  have 
more  value  as  Christmas  trees  than  as  greens. 

Pruning  pine  plantations  is  good  forestry  management,  the 
forester  explains.   Pine  trees  are  most  valuable  when  pruned  to  a 
height  of  a  least  17  feet  so  that  one  clear  16-foot  log  will  be 
available  when  the  tree  is  harvested. 

Selling  prunings  for  greens  is  a  good  way  to  recover  the 

cost  of  pruning  and  more,  Lorenz  points  out.   It  may  cost  as  much  as 

$75  an  acre  to  prune  225  crop  trees  to  a  height  of  17  feet.   Instead 
of  having  this  investment  tied  up  for  kO   years  until  the  tree  crop  is 
harvested,  you  can  liquidate  this  cost  through  the  sale  of  greens. 

Three-pound  bundles  are  common  for  the  retail  trade,  al- 
though florists  and  greenhouse  operators  generally  buy  25-pound 
bundles. 

Prunings  from  one  red  pine  plantation  at  Sinnissippi  Forest 
in  Ogle  county  have  yielded  a  net  income  of  $848  an  acre  from  four 
cuttings  at  tree  ages  of  8,  10,  12  and  13  years.  When  the  trees  are 
15  years  old,  the  foresters  will  have  pruned  five  times,  with  a  total 
yield  of  more  than  20  tons  of  greens  an  acre  and  a  net  income  of  more 
than  $1,000  an  acre. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  l8,  195^ 

Rainbows  and  Cameras  Used  in  Soil  Research 

URBANA--There  are  certain  elements  In  the  soil  that  give  off 
light  under  the  right  laboratory  conditions,  and  this  light  is  help- 
ing scientists  learn  more  about  those  elements. 

With  an  expensive  and  complicated  instrument  called  a 
spectrograph,  they  take  a  picture  of  the  light  that  gives  them  a  good 
idea  of  how  much  of  each  element  the  soil  contains. 

The  spectrograph  measures  the  metallic  elements,  such  as 
magnesium,  boron,  copper,  sodium,  zinc  and  calcium,  many  of  which 
are  found  only  in  traces  in  the  soil. 

Although  the  spectrograph  is  huge--it  takes  eight  men  to 
move  it--the  procedure  for  using  it  is  simple,  according  to  J.  E 
Muntz,  University  of  Illinois  spectrographer . 

First,  the  soil  sample  is  energized;  that  is,  it  is  placed 
under  an  arc  light  so  that  the  elements  absorb  some  light. 

When  the  soil  is  placed  in  the  spectrograph,  light  from  the 
elements  passes  through  a  prism,  which  breaks  it  up  into  all  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  it  is  photographed. 

Each  element  gives  off  its  own  color  of  light.   From  the 

picture  technicians  can  tell  how  much  of  each  element  is  present  in 

the  soil. 

Since  the  amounts  of  many  elements  can  be  measured  at  once, 

Muntz  points  out,  this  method  is  quicker  than  chemical  tests.  The 
elements  can  be  measured  in  small  amounts,  and  the  picture  gives  a 
permanent  record  of  the  analysis. 

Muntz  expects  the  spectrograph  to  find  increased  use  in  soil 
research, 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  195^ 

Poultry  Houses  Need  Ventilation  In  Winter 

URBANA--You're  not  giving  your  birds  enough  fresh  air  If 
the  walls,  celling  or  litter  In  your  laying  house  Is  damp,  says 
Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  trouble  with  a  damp  poultry  house  Is  that  It  makes  It 
easy  for  the  disease  germs  to  live  that  may  cause  throat  and  lung 
troubles  In  your  flock,  according  to  the  veterinarian. 

Open  the  windows  in  the  laying  house  enough  to  keep  the 
building  dry  without  making  it  cold  enough  inside  to  freeze  the  water 
in  the  drinking  fountains,  he  suggests.   Put  burlap  sacks  or  other 
covering  up  so  that  the  birds  will  not  be  exposed  to  direct  drafts. 

Dr.  Hanson  admits  that  cold  weather  makes  it  more  compli- 
cated to  ventilate  the  poultry  house.  He  says,  however,  that  it  is 
more  important  to  the  health  of  the  birds  to  keep  the  house  dry  than 
to  keep  it  warm.  Adult  chickens  will  do  all  right  as  long  as  the  in- 
side temperature  is  kept  above  freezing. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  195^ 

Treated  Posts  Standing  Well  at  Dixon  Springs 

URBANA--Not  one  treated  softwood  fence  post  has  failed  out 
of  150  in  the  ground  for  7i  years  in  a  test  now  going  on  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Experiment  Station  in  Pope  county. 

Nine  of  the  posts  show  some  decay,  but  they  are  still  serv- 
iceable,  says  C.  S.  Walters,  forest  products  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  experi- 
ment . 

At  the  same  time,  152  out  of  I7I  treated  hardwood  posts,  or 

89  percent,  show  no  decay.   Five  show  some  decay  but  are  still  service- 
able, Walters  reports.   Fourteen  hardwood  posts  had  failed  when  the 
researchers  inspected  the  test  posts  this  fall. 

The  8  percent  failure  of  the  treated  hardwood  posts  compared 
with  no  failures  for  the  treated  softwood  posts  means  that  the  soft- 
woods take  treatment  with  pentachlorphenol  better,  Walters  points  out. 
The  softwoods  were  mostly  loblolly  and  short  leaf  pine.  The  hardwood 
posts  were  cut  from  ash,  sassafras,  river  birch,  willow,  cottonwood, 

sycamore  and  tupelo  gum  trees. 

All  of  these  posts  were  set  in  regular  fence  lines  at  the 
Station.   As  part  of  the  test,  58  untreated  posts  of  the  same  species 
were  also  set  in  the  fence  lines  as  a  check  on  the  treatment.   Walters 
says  that  all  of  the  untreated  posts,  both  soft  and  hardwoods,  have 
decayed  and  most  of  them  have  failed  after  serving  fewer  than  three 
years . 

This  treatment  test  will  be  continued  to  see  how  long  the 
treated  posts  will  last.  Walters  believes  that  the  results  so  far 
showthat  home  post  treatment  is  definitely  worth  while  if  you  use  care 
in  treatment.  Preparation  of  the  posts  is  important.  For  complete 
instructions  on  home  treatment,  ask  your  farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of 
Circular  636  on  penta  treatment  and  Fll4  on  creosote.  Or  write  di- 
rectly to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  TUESDAY,  DECEiyiBER  21,  1954 

Sheep  Breeders  Elect  Hampton  President 

URBANA- -Members  of  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  as- 
sociation have  re-elected  s^.  J.  "Jack"  Hampton  of  Urbana  president 
for  1955. 

Hampton,  herdsman  foreman  at  the  sheep  barns  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
top  sheep  showmen  in  the  state.  He  was  elected  at  the  annual  show 
and  sale  of  the  association  held  recently  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  on 
the  University  campus  in  Urbana. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  same  time  were  John  Albin, 
Newman,  vice  president,  and  U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  divi- 
sion at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  secretary. 

Breed  directors  for  1955  include  A.  L.  Helms,  Belleville, 
Cheviot;  C.  H.  Dunbar,  Bushnell,  Corriedale;  R.  M.  Jackson,  Seneca, 
Dorset;  Clyde  Simms,  Albion,  Hampshire;  R.  L.  Horney,  Smithshire, 
Oxford;  Keith  McMillan,  Prairie  City,  Shropshire;  E.  H.  Helms,  Belle- 
ville, Southdown;  S.  R.  Jackson,  Seneca,  Suffolk;  and  C.  P.  Harding, 
Sigel,  all  other  breeds. 

Average  price  paid  for  the  6?  head  of  purebred  breeding  ewes 

at  the  annual  sale  on  December  11  was  $87.57.   Suffolk  ewes  brought 

the  highest  average  price  of  $112.14  for  seven  head  consigned  to  the 
sale.  Nineteen  Hampshires  averaged  $101.84,  and  three  Cheviots  aver- 
aged $93.33. 

(Editor's  Note:   Attached  is  a  list  of  purchasers  and  con- 
signors by  counties.   If  you  wish,  you  may  either  use  the  entire  list 
or  pick  out  those  from  your  area.) 
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NJVGA  Names  Armstrong  Vice   President 


URBANA--Jack  Armstrong,    17,    Springfield,    has  been  elected 

vice  president  of  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  association 

for  1955. 

Election  vras  held  during  the  recent  national  convention  in 

Cleveland,  Ohio.   National  president  for  next  year  is  Nadlne  Thompson 

of  Lakewood,  Colorado. 

Armstrong  was  also  announced  as  the  national  winner  of  the 
production  and  marketing  contest  at  the  convention.   He  won  this 
recognition  in  competltlf^n  with  thousands  of  other  young  vegetable 
growers  from  43  states  for  the  work  they  did  this  past  year  in  grow- 
ing and  marketing  crops. 

Bill  Lorenz,  Chicago  Heights,  and  Errol  Probasco,  San  Jose, 

received  the  top  state  awards  in  the  same  contest.   Lorenz  and  Leonard 

Sohmitt ,  Jr.,  Llbertyvllle,  were  announced  as  state  winners  in  the 
national  soil  improvement  and  fertility  practices  contest,  also  spon- 
sored by  the  NJVGA.  Armstrong  was  central  regional  winner  in  this 
competition. 

Armstrong,  a  freshman  student  at  William  Jewell  College, 
Liberty,  Missouri,  lives  with  his  parents  on  a  five-acre  farm  just  out- 
side Springfield.   This  summer,  on  1^  acres  of  land,  he  grew  eight 
different  varieties  of  tomatoes  on  one  acre  and  28  varieties  of  15 
other  vegetables  on  the  other  half -acre.   He  sold  his  produce  to  re- 
tail stores,  cafeterias  and  private  customers.   He  grossed  more  than 
$1,000  from  his  vegetables  despite  frost  damage  to  his  early  tomatoes 
and  drouth  and  Insect  damage  during  the  summer. 
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Illinois  Farm  Boys  Return  From  India 

URBANA- -Joseph  S.  Blcknell,  Lovlngton,  Moultrie  county ,  and 

Carl  L.  Blrkner,  Plnokneyville,  Perry  county,  returned  home  today 

after  four  months  In  India  as  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 

delegates. 

Blcknell  and  Blrkner  were  In  a  group  of  15  young  farmers 

from  10  states  who  lived  with  farm  families  in  India  and  Pakistan 

this  fall  as  "grass-roots  ambassadors"  of  good  will  and  understanding. 
The  exchange  with  India  and  Pakistan  is  sponsored  by  the 

National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  USDA 
and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Exchanges  are  financed  privately  through  contributions  from 

foundations,  business  organizations,  civic  groups,  4-H  Club  and 
others.   In  Illinois  the  IFYE  program  is  administered  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
While  the  young  American  "ambassadors"  were  in  India  and 

Pakistan,  25  young  farmers  from  India  and  9  from  Pakistan  were  in 
this  country  living  with  farm  families  here.  Ten  young  men  from  India 
visited  on  Illinois  farms  this  summer  and  fall. 

After  they  return  home,  IFYE  delegates  are  available  to  re- 
port on  their  experiences  to  the  people  of  their  respective  states 
through  meetings  with  interested  groups,  as  well  as  through  press, 
radio  and  television.   If  you  would  like  to  hear  from  one  of  these 

young  men,  contact  your  local  farm  or  home  adviser. 
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Save  Dairy  Feed  By  Culling  Poor  Producers 


URBANA--J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  cows  are  like 
cars  in  at  least  one  respect. 

Usually,  Cash  point  out,  the  more  miles  you  drive  your  car, 
[  the  less  it  costs  for  each  mile.   In  the  same  way,  the  more  milk  a  cow- 
produces,  the  less  it  costs  to  produce  each  pound. 

In  each  case  overhead  costs  represent  a  high  proportion  of 
the  total  cost,  but  they  are  more  or  less  fixed  nn  matter  how  much 
cows  produce  or  cars  are  used. 

For  cows,  the  feed  needed  for  body  maintenance  accounts  for 

much  of  the  fixed  overhead.  For  example,  1953  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 

Association  records  show  that  the  feed  cost  for  one  cow  producing 

10,000  pounds  of  milk  was  $^4  less  than  the  total  feed  cost  for  two 

cows,  each  producing  5^000  pounds  of  milk.   Feed  cost  for  one  cow  pro- 
ducing 15,000  pounds  of  milk  was  $123  less  than  total  feed  cost  for 
three  cows  each  producing  5,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Only  cows  with  a  relatively  high  level  of  production  will 
pay  overhead  costs  and  make  a  satisfactory  return  above  feed  costs. 

Save  feed  by  culling  all  cows  of  the  higher  testing  breeds 
that  produce  less  than  5,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  and  cows  of  the 
lower  testing  breeds  that  produce  less  than  7,500  pounds  of  milk,  the 
dairy  specialist  suggests. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  195^ 

State  Vegetable  Growers  Meet  January  4  and  3 

URBANA-- Illinois  vegetable  growers  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  4  and  5j  at  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Hall,  Casey ville. 

Officers  and  committees  will  meet  at  8  p.m.,  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 3,  at  the  same  place,  according  to  Walter  Sass,  Chicago,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Vegetable  Growers  Association. 

Registration  starts  at  9  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  followed 
by  the  president's  address  at  9:30. 

Other  topics  on  the  morning  program  include  outlook  for 
vegetable  growers,  simplified  method  of  timing  sweet  corn  plantings, 
latest  recommendations  for  control  of  sweet  corn  insects  and  soybeans 
and  wheat  varieties  and  production  practices. 

In  the  afternoon  the  growers  will  hear  an  analysis  of  vege- 
table research  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  results  of   efforts  to 
fight  disease  with  resistant  varieties,  the  nematode  problem  on  vege- 
tables and  what's  new  in  chemical  control  of  insects.   Speaker  at  the 
evening  banquet  will  be  Walter  F.  Pretzer,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  represent- 
ing the  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America. 

Wednesday  morning's  session  will  feature  a  panel  discussion 
on  irrigation  problems  with  engineering  aspects,  soil  moisture  as  a 
guide  for  when  and  how  to  irrigate  vegetables  and  irrigation  trials  in 
southern  Illinois.   After  lunch  the  growers  will  hear  about  market  or- 
ganization and  trends,  vegetable  fertilization,  weed  control  and 
horseradish  insects  and  control. 

Staff  members  of  the  University  of  Illinois  who  will  appear 
on  the  program  include  C.  J.  Birkeland,  head  of  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticulture, R.  A.  Kelly,  C.  Y.  Arnold,  W.  0.  Scott,  M.  B.  Linn,  A.  E. 
Thompson,  M.  B.  Linford,  J.  M.  Wright,  B.  F.  Muirheid,  W.  F.  Lomasney, 
F.  W.  Slife  and  H.  B.  Petty. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  195^ 

Nutrition  Seldom  Causes  Dairy  Breeding  Failures 

URBANA--J.  D.  Burke,  dairy  scientist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  nutrition  is  seldom  a  cause 
of  breeding  failure  in  dairy  cattle. 

Rations  that  are  balanced  for  good  growth  or  milk  produc- 
tion are  also  good  eiiough  for  reproduction,  he  says. 

You'll  have  more  trouble  from  such  diseases  as  brucellosis, 
vibriosis,  trichcEonlasis,  granular  vaginitis  or  other  vaginal  trou- 
bles than  from  nutrition. 

Burke  3ug,^est3  that  you  do  not  breed  cows  that  have  calving 
difficulty  until  they  have  fully  recovered  and  have  returned  to  their 
normal  heat  cycle.  Have  your  veterinarian  examine  such  cows  and  also 
those  that  fail  to  settle  after  two  services. 

A  lO-month  lactation,  a  two-month  dry  period  and  a  live 
calf  born  every  12  months  would  be  a  well-balanced  schedule  for  a 
good  dairy  cow,  the  dairyman  says.  But  not  all  cows  keep  on  so  good 
a  schedule. 

Since  the  gestation  period  is  about  283  days,  cows  need  to 

conceive  about  80  days  after  freshening  to  keep  on  this  schedule. 

However,  only  about  65  percent  will  conceive  on  first  service,  and  a 

few  may  require  several  services  before  conception  occurs. 

The  best  breeding  efficiency  will  result  when  cows  are  not 

bred  for  60  days  after  cal^^ing  and  not  before  the  second  normal  heat 

period.   Normal  interval  betwe^^n  heat  periods  is  18  to  24  days. 
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Nutrition  Seldom  Causes  Dairy  Breeding  Failures  -  2 

You'll  have  to  observe  the  cows  in  heat  to  get  them  bred  at 
the  right  time,  Burke  says.   It's  best  to  check  them  in  the  morning 
and  evening  when  you  turn  them  out  in  the  yard  with  other  cows.   Keep 
a  stable  breeding  chart,  and  record  all  heat  periods.  Cows  that  are 
expected  in  heat  should  be  watched  closely,  starting  with  the  lyth 
day  after  the  previous  heat , 

Breeding  at  the  right  time  duringthe  heat  period  is  impor- 
tant too.  Cows  average  about  18  hours  in  heat  and  ovulate  12  hours 
after  the  end  of  heat.   Sperm  will  live  only  about  24  hours  in  the 
reproductive  tract.   For  that  reason  you'll  get  best  results  with 
cows  bred  duringthe  last  half  of  the  heat  period. 

A  practical  method  is  to  breed  late  in  the  afternoon  the 

cows  that  you  first  observed  in  heat  in  the  morning  and  to  breed  in 

the  morning  those  that  you  first  observed  in  heat  the  previous  evening. 
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Winter  Moisture  Can  Cause  Home  Damage 

URBANA--Steam  or  frost  on  the  Inside  of  your  windows  In 

cold  weather  means  that  the  humidity  level  may  be  getting  to  the  point 

where  It  can  cause  damage. 

John  C.  Campbell,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  winter  mois- 
ture damage  may  also  occur  In  the  attic.  In  the  spaces  between  the 
walls  and  exterior  paint  or  under  the  house  In  the  crawl  space  If  you 

don't  have  a  basement. 

Campbell  says  the  way  to  remedy  condensation  In  the  attic  Is 

to  provide  some  sort  of  ventilation.  Louvers  In  the  gables  or  under 

the  eaves  or  vents  In  the  roof  will  help  to  get  rid  of  high  moisture 

in  the  attic . 

The  best  way  to  control  moisture  between  the  walls  is  to  in- 
stall a  vapor  barrier  at  the  time  you  build.  A  good  vapor  barrier  is 
a  layer  of  asphalt -Impregnated  paper  next  to  the  inside  wall  surface, 

leaving  the  outside  wall  free  to  give  off  moisture  between  the  walls. 
A  good  waterproof  paint  on  the  inside  walls  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
interior  moisture  from  working  out  through  the  walls  to  be  trapped  in 
the  space  between  and  cause  outside  paint  to  blister  and  peel. 

To  cut  down  moisture  under  the  house,  ventilate  the  crawl 
space  or  cover  the  ground  with  55-pound  roll  roofing.  Two  square  feet 
of  vent  area  for  each  100  feet  of  foundation  wall  will  be  enough  ven- 
tilation for  the  crawl  space.  You  can  reduce  ventilation  by  90^  by 
using  the  roll  roofing  ground  cover. 

An  exhaust  fan  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  will  help  to  get 
surplus  humidity  out  of  the  house,  Campbell  suggests.  And  don't  hang 
clothes  in  the  house  to  dry  unless  you  ventilate.  Open  windows  occa- 
sionally on  warm  days,  and  use  the  fireplace  frequently  if  you  have 
one.   In  severe  weather  when  outside  ventilation  is  impractical  you 
might  use  a  dehumdifier. 
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